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THE ADVERTISING JNVESTMENT OF 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


in the September, 1905, issue of 


TheWomansMagazine 


OF ST. LOUIS, 
is the largest advertising zwvestment ever made 


BY ANY ONE ADVERTISER 
IN ANY ONE ISSUE 
OF ANY ONE PUBLICATION 


in the United States—and this means in the world. 


. 


If you area national advertiser you cannot afford to 
overlook THs Woman’s MacGazinz, which has a larger 
proven circulation (and every copy circulates) than any 
other one publication of any kind or class even claims. 

We will gladly send you specimen copy on request 
so that you may note the large line of high-class nat- 
ional advertising we carry. Please address, 


A. P. Coakley, Adv. Mar., 


THE WOMAN’S MACAZINE 


(Largest circulation in the world—and every copy circulates) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NOTE.—The Curtis Publishing Co. advertising has appeared in THe WomAn’s 
Macazing for 33 consecutive months. The same record is true of many other national 
advertisers—and it must pay them—and they must know that it pays them—else they 
would not continue paying $6.00 per agate line for our space. THINK IT OVER. 
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MEDICAL BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


declare that its world-wide circu- 
lation—built on merit—makes it 


THE BEST BY ANY TEST 
TO REACH FAMILY DOCTORS 


te 








reperwone mae sone 
Caicac0...dec. 12th, 1904, —199—., 


(@.4.tawrence, £09, A.M.M.D. 
4itor. 


Medical Brief, 
wew York. 


Geer Sir:- 
is gives uc pleasure to ihform you; that out of come 


$8 oF 20 Medical Journal Publications, which #e omploy as adver 
tising mediums, we believe the Medical Brief proquces wore inquir~ 
‘ee who become customers, than any Journal we employ. it 18 for 
his reagon that we neve advertised our "Marshall's Patent Conver- 
tidle- Buggy-Case-Seddle-Bag® for more than twelve years in the 
Hedical Brief*-eithout missing a single issue. 


"ED Nancd ee 
THE MEDICAL BRIEF 


is read monthly by more 


FAMILY DOCTORS 
THE WORLD OVER 


than any other medical journal extant. 


MEDICAL BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


are the best witnesses of 
this and tell their own story. 


*¢ Verdict of Advertisers,’’ Sample copy and 
rates for the asking. 


TERT: SOT 
OFFICES : 
9th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Astor Court Building, New York. 
Auckland House, Basinghall Avenue, London, E, C., England. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT, 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 
" THIRTY-SIXTH PAPER. 


Mention has been made of an 
early ambition to get back to the 
soil, That longing never left me; 
and in the year 1880, at the age 
of forty-two, I bought a farm in 
the same White Mountain region 
of the Granite State, where my 
boyhood had been passed. For 
half a dozen years or thereabouts 
I was not seen at the office very 
much. New clerks failed to 
recognize me on the occasions of 
my rare appearances; and my 
partners commonly refrained from 
consulting me or telling me very 
much about what was going on. 
There were daily or weekly re- 
ports sent to me, but I had sense 
enough not to attempt to control 
a business that I did not give at- 
tention to. I diversified farming 
with a six months’ tour of 
Europe, an expedition to the West 
Indies, Mexico. and our Pacific 
States; devoted considerable time 
to trout and bass _ fishing—but 
never quite so much as was good 
for me—expended much energy 
and some money in improving the 
farm, concerning which I am able 
to say, that in spite of my early 
training, having been born and 
bred on a farm, I did not, during 
any single month of the more than 
twenty years that I experimented 
with Prospect Farm, succeed in 
getting enough income from it to 
pay the running expenses of that 
month. This seems more strange 
when it is stated that occasionally 
neatly the entire product for a 
year would be sold and turned 
into money at one time. Surely 
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one might think that the month 
of the greatest sale would now 
and then provide for at least its 
own share of the yearly outgo, 
but no such case ever did happen. 
I introduced thoroughbred cattle, 
and at the county fair, came so 
near carrying off all the premiums 
offered, that I aroused the ener- 
gies of my brother farmers to 
such an extent that they elected 
me president of the Agricultural 
Society; and that seemed a death 
blow to its fortunes, for a year 
or two later the grounds were 
sold to an association of gentle- 
men, who had horse trots very 
much more on their minds than 
prize pumpkins or fat oxen. 
became a citizen of the town, 
voted there, and was even compli- 
mented by a nomination for Rep- 
resentative to the State Legisla- 
ture. This was, on the whole, a 
rather sad experience. Old 
schoolmates crossed the street to 
avoid meeting me, fearing they 
would have to refuse a request 
to vote for me, and thereby be- 
come false to party affiliations. I 
had flattered myself that I was 
rather popular. The storekeeper 
where | traded was a schoolmate 
and friend; my farmer, who sup- 
erintended my agricultural opera- 
tions, semed to think well of me; 
the gardener—of Irish origin— 
talked so pleasantly that I gave 
him a suit of clothes and a good 
overcoat; but not one of these 
favored me with a vote, although 
the gardener was loyal enough 
to leave town the day before elec- 
tion and thus avoided voting 
against me. On election morn- 
ing I drove over the four miles 
of road that intervened between 
the farm and the town hall; was 
alone in the wagon, and overtook 
two neighbors—father and son— 
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born Democrats, dyed in the wool, 
the older a man of perhaps not 
less than seventy years. I stop- 
ped and asked them to ride. There 
was a moment's pause before the 
old man spoke; then he said with 
some hesitation, but not without 
dignity, “Mr. Rowell, we are go- 
ing to vote for you to-day, and 
there are some who will not ex- 
pect that, nor like it. I think we 
had better walk, for if we should 
be seen riding into town with you 
it will cause talk, and I think that 
would not be a good thing.” If 
any other Democrat voted for me 
I never knew it. One neighbor, a 
Republican, wanted to vote for me, 
but thought he ought to get some 
consideration for it, but I could 
not see it that way. The fact is, 
as a politician, I was as green as 
grass and my conduct in that 
campaign showed it. 

A merchant in the village, pros- 
perous, public-spirited and popu- 
lar, was the Democratic candidate 
who opposed me. We had been 
acquaintances and friends from 
our youth; but he intended to win 
if possible; partly because that 
was the thing to do, and more 
perhaps because at the preceding 
election he had seen himself de- 
feated by a majority of one. It 
was reported that he contributed 
over $3,000 for printed matter, and 
the legitimate purchase of votes 
in our innocent rural community, 
casting only about five hundred 
ballots. If this was so, I am cer- 
tain he must have felt chagrined 
when the count at town meeting 
showed he had 
large that he could not have failed 
of election had he never turned 
a hand or expended a cent to in- 
fluence the result. 

I hunted up a lake that was a 
famous place for trout fishing, 
and got up a little club, in 
which some of my newspaper 
friends took an interest, and by 
buying the land all around the 
lake, and on both sides of the in- 
let coming from mountain springs 
and the outlet, falling over cas- 
cades that pickerel could not 
ascend; and ending in a river 
where pickerel swarmed; I sup- 


posed, in the light of the advice 
of leading lawyers of the State, 





a majority so m 





that our little association actually 
had secured a trout preserve and 
controlled the fishing and a right 
to be let alone. And may be we 
did, for the case is still in litiga- 
tion in the United States Courts, 
after about twenty years of con- 
tinual struggle, that have exhaust- 
ed the resources of the State judi- 
ciary, led to the enactment of no 
less than eight separate statute 
laws by the Legislature—each one 
intended to deprive us of the 
rights we thought we had ac- 
quired. All of these, in one way 
and another, have caused our 
little association to pay out four 
times more money for lawyers’ 
fees than we ever did for real 
estate, camp furniture and fishing 
tackle, 

There not being work enough 
about the farm and garden to oc- 
cupy my spare time, I felt impelled 
to acquire control of one of the 
village newspapers, and show the 
rural editors of the United States 
just how a village paper really 
ought to be conducted. A price 
was agreed upon, the money paid 
over, and I thought I was in full 
possession; but after taking over 
the office, the former owner sur- 
prised me by asserting that unpaid 
subscriptions, up to date of trans- 
fer, belonged to him. I referred 
him to my lawyer, who had con- 
ducted the transaction for me, 
and he, with commendable loyalty 
to his nearer neighbor, and doubt 
less in accordance with actual 
right—though it did not seem so 
to me—decided the case against 


e. 

I reduced the subscription price 
to a dollar a year, payable always 
in advance, made myself disliked 
by the leading and richest people 
in the town, who were also my 
best friends, by stopping their pa- 
pers when their subscriptions ex- 
pired; adopted a flat rate for ad- 
vertising, so low that a small ad- 
vertisement, inserted once, hardly 
brought in money enough to pay 
for handling the type, and figured 
up such a considerable sum, on 2 
yearly contract, that nobody failed 
to be amazed. The advertising 
agents, who had the prices quote? 
to them for inserting electrotypes 
by the year, seemed to have their 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 





$16,000 in First-Class 


Business Declined 


for lack of room in the October 
JOURNAL, with one hundred and 
thirty-seven columns inserted in an 
eighty-page magazine. 





Circulation of 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
October, 1904, - - - 1,088,160 
*November, 1904, - - - 1,108,528 
December, 1904, - - - 1,038,576 
January, 1905, - - - 1,089,791 
February, 1905, - - - 1,122,650 
March, 1905, - - - 1,113,564 
April; 1905, - - - 1,103,250 
May, 1905, - - - 1,097,000 
June, 1905, - - - 1,087,925 
July, 1905, - - - 1,061,150 
Auéust, 1905, - - - 1,060,800 
September, 1905, - - - 1,062,700 

Average, 1,086,173 

* News-stand price raised to 15c from 10c 

















The Magazine with a Million 
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breaths taken away, and told 
their customers that a crank had 
got possession of that office and 
it would be better to scratch the 
paper off the list. We bought 
new type, and introduced many 
improvements, that nobody seemed 
to notice particularly, although 
the St. Johnsbury Caledonian, 
printed thirty miles away, did as- 
sert, in a paragraph one day, that 
I was “trying to run a nonpareil 
paper in a long primer town,” 

I was too proud, and of too 
much importance to solicit local 
patronage. The storekeepers re- 
sented having their old time con- 
tracts superseded, or were glad to 
be free from importunities to re- 
new them. They advertised but 
little. Occasionally I wrote a few 
lines, in my simple kindly manner, 
making reference to some village 
affair; possibly an individual; and 
was uniformly amazed to note 
that some people were thin-skin- 
ned, and not at all disposed to sub- 
mit to criticism from such an out- 
sider as I was. One paragraph, 
which asserted that some people 
thought rum was sold at one of 
the drug stores, gave no offense 
at all to the one I had in mind, but 
made a good deal of hard feeling 
on the part of the owner of the 
other store. If a boy stole money 
out of a till and left town he was 
pretty certain to have been born 
near the school-house that Nelson 
Chesman and I had attended in 
our youth; and his mother, per- 
haps, was that red-cheeked girl 
who wore her dark hair in such 
big braids. Anyhow it would not 
do to mention the affair in the 
paper, and it even seemed hardly 
safe to make a six line reference 
to a six column account that ap- 
peared next day in the Boston 
Globe, of which a good many 
copies came into the village. 

One day the foreman directed 
my attention to a two column 
electrotype, about five inches long, 
that had been sent in, direct, from 
an insurance company, and asked 
how much he should bill them for 
it. “You know the rates,” said I. 
“It measures ten inches of col- 
umn space; that makes 120 lines 
nonpareil; at 2 cents a line the 
price will be $2.40. What’s the 
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matter?” “Nothing,” he said, 
that electrotype comes 
every year, and we have always 
received $12.50 for putting it in. 
They never ask the price.” “Well, 
I can’t help that,” was my deci- 
sion, “we charge two cents a line 
flat ‘and, as we will take no less 
neither can we receive any more.’ 
The bill was paid without com- 
ment, but next year the order went 
to the other paper that had an 
old time publisher, who knew 
enough to make hay on the few 
sunshiny occasions that turn up 
in the office of a village new:- 
paper. That’s mixed metaphor, 
but no one can fail to get the ide. 
While in control of that office I 
had an opportunity to note how 
lean, how destitute of possib'e 
profit, were most of the proposals 
that came to hand through the 
mail. If the price was liberal the 
sender was unknown; or if 
known, was poor pay. If not 
known he would not often turn 
out, on investigation, to be worth 
knowing. If the soundness of the 
sender was beyond peradventure 
the price offered would be cut to 
the quick, while the conditions of 
insertion would be exacting and 
onerous. Proposals to give fifty- 
two reading notices for subscrip- 
tion to an unknown magazine, or 
to insert three inches a year to 
pay for the Scientific American 
(that a mechanic in the town 
would take off our hands at half 
price) and all the thousand ard 
one schemes and proposals that 
country papers had been writing 
me about and_ kicking about, 
charging them all to the evil in- 
fluences of advertising agencics 
ever since I had elected myself 
to be an advertising agent a dozen 
or twenty years before. I had 
always talked to such publishers 
in a patronizing way, told them 
they held the remedy in their own 
hands, if they did not like a pro- 
posal they need not accept it, but 
that every proposal ought to have 
an answer, and so on and so on}. 
All the experiences referred to 
and the alleged remedies for 
them, as well, are known to every 
one of the class of human beings 
which Horace Greeley, in a mo- 
ment of petulance, once denomi- 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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q No 


advertiser 

can gainsay 

rf ADVERTISED ,::::.'=' 
fluence of the 


home is an im- 


portant factor to 
™ be reckoned with 
in placing a new 


article on the market. 

§ You must first have 

the endorsement of the 

housewife if you would 

obtain the best results 

[ from your advertising. It 

a. is therefore essential that 

you use superior, home, even- 

ing newspapers. No other media can accomplish 
such quick and direct results. 

4] In Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Baltimore, 

Washington and Montreal a persistent campaign 


in the following leading, home, evening news- 
papers will put you in touch with the buying classes. 


@ Are these papers on your list for Fall 
advertising ? 





The Minneapolis Journal. 
The Indianapolis News. 












The Baltimore News. 
The Washington Star. 
The Montreal Star. 


Special Representatives : 

DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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nated: “Those little creatures 
whom God for some inscrutable 
purpose has permitted to edit 
country newspapers.” I was one 
of these now and could see for 
myself. 

It would be all very well to 
conduct the business on iron-clad 
rules. Surely everybody ought to 
get the same treatment that was 
accorded to everybody else; but 
there was one difficulty to which I 
had not given sufficient thought. 
The country editor must live. The 
advertising agent and foreign ad- 
vertiser may not admit this neces- 
sity; but if he does live, he must 
generally make his paper bring in 
the money he pays for food, fuel 
and shelter. The man who sold 
out to me did this, and lived very 
well. He had between nine and 
ten hundred subscribers and those 
that did not pay in advance paid 
a higher price later—sometimes. 
He took the $12.50 from the in- 
surance company and retained 
their respect. I cut the price to 
$2.40 and made them think that 
a paper that valued its columns 
no higher than that could not be 
worth continuing on the list of 
papers to which their advertise- 
ments should be sent. Had the 
company sought a yearly contract 
and placed the order with an 
agent who knew his business, my 
predecessor would have received 
possibly as much as $30 gross, 
$22.50 net for fifty-two insertions, 
while the gross charge under my 
system would be $124.80 and the 
agent would have to pay it or 
keep out. If the company took 
the agent’s advice it would stay 
out—and it ought to. 

As I have said, my predecessor 
made a living out of the paper. I 
did not. I had many compliments 
on the first rate character of the 
paper I produced; some of the vil- 
lage people asserted that they 
were proud of it; but never did I 
get so many as goo subscribers on 
the list. I think 844 was high 
water mark. My predecessor had 
a little larger mail list than I ever 
secured. When I had conducted 
the paper three years I found the 
net deficit, the amount the outgo 
had exceeded the income, was a 
little more than $6,000 or an av- 


erage loss of a trifle over $2,000 a 
year.. So I sold the material at 
public’ auction, sent postage 
stamps to the subscribers to pay 
back the balance due on subscrip- 
tions and the paper was dead— 
for as much as a week. My pre- 
decessor took it up again, made a 
fair income from the start, sold 
it out to other parties, at a profit 
on its cost to him, and it has gone 
on ever since, fully a score of 
years, showing so much prosper- 
ity as to indicate that the manage- 
ment is in no need of points from 
me, 

Some people would think | 
might have learned a practica! 
lesson in publishing from the ex- 
perience I have narrated, but in 
spite of it all, I not very long 
afterwards became responsible fo: 
a little weekly issued in New 
York City, by the Charity Organi 
zation Society. I was a member 
of the executive committee, want 
ed the paper run in a certain way 
and agreed, if there was a deficit 
I would make it good. Well, 
Charities run me behind in twelve 
months as many dollars as_ th: 
Lancaster Gazette did in three 
years, and I do not think m 
brother members of the executive 
committee understand to this day 
what it was that made me so firm 
in my determination to have noth- 
ing more to do with the publica- 
tion after my time of guarantee 
had expired. It is still published 
and, judging by the look of it, I 
should think it a self supporting 
enterprise. If it is so, it is equally 
certain that it was not I that made 
it so 

After both these unhappy ex- 
periences I conducted little 
PRINTERS INK on pretty much 
the same plan and, since Editor 
Zingg has supplanted me in the 
control, I have still had influence 
enough to induce him to keep on 
with it, and in its case the plan 
works so well that there appears 
to be no present temptation to 
change it. 

Probably not a very large num- 
ber of people have ever devoted 
any particular thought to the sub- 
ject, but the few who have, know 
that at no time, and under no cir- 
cumstances, has a newspaper pub- 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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How to Get 


More 


This advertisement is 
for business men. Unless 
you are a business man, inter- 
ested in getting more business, 
it will not be worth your while 
to read it. But if you are 
a business man, read it— 
read it twice. 

We have developed some en- 
tirely new methods of getting 
business for our clients—the 
word “Advertising” does not 
cover the ground at all. Various 
people call our plans by various 
names—our unsuccessful imi- 
tators being particularly wide 
of the mark in calling us ‘‘ mail 
series cranks.” 

We are not mail series cranks 
—we are business-getting 
cranks. : 

Every plan we make, for each 
individual client, is a special 
plan created to get business 
in that one special line 
under the then existing condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

We are able to make these 
plans and to make them suc- 
cessful to a remarkable de- 
gree ; 

1. Because this Company is an 

organization of specialists. (The 


average advertising agency is an 
organization of solicitors, ) 


Business 


this organization of 
specialists is headed by a man 


2. Because 


who is at once a successful man- 
ufacturer, a successful marketer 
of goods, and a successful ad- 
vertising counselor. 


We do not ask you to accept 
our statement for anything. 
We will refer you directly to 
our clients. If you want to 
know what they amount to, 
please think of this for a mo- 
ment—their number is more 
than twelve hundred— 
their combined capital more 
than three hundred mil- 
lions ($300,000,0c0) — and 
their yearly accounts with us 
range from $52 to $250,000. 

If your business will bear 
looking into, and you would 
like more of it, it is very likely 
that we can propose a plan that 
you will see the beauty of. 

We would be glad to hear 
from you. 


The Bates Advertising Go., 


CONVERSE D. MARSH, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


182 WILLIAM StT., NEw YorK CITY. 


We do not accept patent medicine advertising, 
nor any other kind that is objected to 
by high-class magazines. 
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lisher or editor been the leading 
man in the town where he lives. 
The person of greatest influence 
may be a shoemaker, a lumber- 
man or a farmer but never a 
newspaper man. Whenever a 
man who thinks himself of some 
local consequence, or really is so, 
undertakes to conduct a paper he 
burns his fingers every time and 
loses both money and _ prestige. 
There is a way of accomplishing 
the desired result, however, that 
is much more successful, and 
easier as well as cheaper. It is 
managed by lending money to the 
man who ostensibly owns and 
runs the paper. This works 
much better when applied to a 
paper already having a foothold 
than it does in an effort to estab- 
lish a new enterprise, for new pa- 
pers fail, as a rule, and before 
they come to the last gasp are 
certain to use up a lot of money; 
while an established paper, even 
a pretty poor one, can go on year 
after year with a small deficiency, 
or none at all; and the man who 
owns a mortgage on it will al- 
ways have a greater power to in- 
fluence its policy than he would if 
he stood before the world as the 
actual owner. 

It has been told that after hav- 
ing had notice to go forth from 
the Garden, our _ progenitor, 
Adam, was so convinced of the 
error of his ways that he decided, 
if he could be allowed to remain, 
he would turn over a new leaf. 
I fear, however, I am not of so 
yielding a disposition, and if I 
should live again and be a pub- 
lisher, I should still strive to es- 
tablish and maintain a flat rate 
for advertising. If I were a pub- 
lisher of a paper in a small place 
I would surely devote myself— 
heart and soul—to encouraging 
and helping local interests, and, 
although I would answer applica- 
tions from foreign advertisers, 
would be civil in wording my 
replies, and always tell the num- 
ber of dollars and cents that the 
service would cost, I would still 
get my price to the last cent every 
time. Whatever favors I had to 
bestow should go to the people 
who did business nearest my own 
office—my home patrons, 





DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 


Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905 


Average per day, 148,529 
Average Sunday, 202,738 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 














Des Moines 
Capital 

has published more advertising, local 

and foreign, during the first seven 

months of this year, in six issues a week, 

than any competitor in seven issues a 

week. 

This is a remarkable showing and the 
CapiTALt is a remarkable newspaper. 

An advertising manager, now in Des 
Moines, formerly of Kansas City, says 
that the CapiTat gives better returns 
than the Kansas City Star. 

No general advertiser should enter Des 
Moines without usingthe Capitar. The 
Capirat covers the field alone. The two 
largest stores in the city use it almost 
exclusively. 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG, - - Publisher. 
EASTERN OFFICES : 


166 World nee. 87 Washington St., 
New York, N.Y Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LARGEST ELECTRIC 
SIGN IN THE WORLD. 
By Miss Carmelita Beckwith, As- 
sistant Advertising Manager 
New York Edison Company, 

New York City. 

The story of the huge illumi- 
nated sign on the west wall of the 
Butterick Publishing Company's 
building, in New York City, is in- 
teresting both from the electrical 
end advertising standpoints. The 
first idea for using this wall— 
which may easily be seen from the 
New Jersey shore—was that of 
painting it with word, 
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Copyrighted 1905 by the Bulletin of the New York Edison Company. 


“Butterick.” The wall has over 
300 windows, however, as well as 
a double row of fire-escapes. To 
squeeze a legible sign onto its 
arrow intervening spaces the ser- 
vices of the architects were nec- 
essary, Messrs, Horgan & Slat- 
tery. Blue print plans were given 
to the painter for execution and 
the sign painted in black, stand- 
ing out against the buff building. 
This gave an excellent advertise- 
ment by day, but with the fall of 
tight it was, of course, eliminat- 
ed. The Butterick Publishing 
Company hesitated before apply- 
ing to the New York Edison Com- 


pany to have their sign illuminat- 
cd, for they did not believe it 
feasible. Mr. Arthur Williams, of 
cur company, has solved many 
such problems, however, and re- 
ferred the Butterick Publishing 
Company to the Electric Motor & 
Equipment Company, Newark, N. 
J., who are specialists in electric 
sign making. The following ac- 
count in the Electrical Review of 
the experiments that were made 
before the sign was erected will 
give some idea of what the prob- 
lem was: 

“The first thought was of the 
possibility of illuminating the let- 
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ters by reflected light. After care- 
ful thought this scheme was aban- 
doned, and it was concluded the 
letters could best be seen when 
outlined with incandescent lamps. 
But of what candle power and 
what distance apart these should 
be were unknown quantities. It 
was decided to conduct a series of 
experiments, the first one being to 
ascertain how lines of incandes- 
cent lamps of different candle 
powers, with different spacings, 
would appear on the wall. Strips 
of lighted lamps were lowered 
from the roof and views taken 
from Hudson River ferry-boats. 
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After some deliberation it was de- 
cided to use four-candle power 
lamps, eighteen inches apart, to 
evtline the letters. Where the 
vertical lines or letters were close 
together the lights seemed to blur, 
end to guard against this shields 
were provided to keep the light 
from individual lamps away from 
the buff background of the build- 
ing, which acted as a reflector, 
causing the blurred appearance.’ 

Those who make estimates of 
the size of this sign usually fall 
-tclow its real dimensions, The 
*B” is sixty-eight feet high, and 
the other letters fifty feet. The 
lines of the letters are five feet 
wide. The number of lamps need- 
ed to outline this huge sign is 1,- 
134. The construction of the sign 
is such that it is practically 
weather-proof. The Electric Mo- 
tor & Equipment Company has in- 
stalled what is known as its pat- 
e1rted rain-cup for each lamp, pro- 
tecting the vital electric parts 
fiom driving storms, moisture be- 
ing detrimental to the life of any 
electrical apparatus. The shield 
which prevents reflection by the 
light wall of the building is made 
of galvanized iron and_ wood, 
painted dead black. Since the 
sign has been installed there have 
teen practically no repairs at all, 
except the replacing of burned-out 
lemps and fuses. It takes almost 
the entire time of one man, how- 
ever, to replace the burned-out 
Iemps._ He works over the sur- 
fece of the wall in a little chair, 
which he pulls up or lowers un- 
aided. 

This huge advertisement, viewed 
from the ferry boats in the North 
River, looks as though it must 
surely be a_ prodigally extrava- 
gant method of advertising. But 
it is one of the cheapest pieces of 
publicity in New York consider- 
ing its size. The cost for electric 
current from the New York Edi- 
son Company’s mains is less than 
$3 a night, or about $1,000 a year 
tor illumination seven nights in 
the week. This is just a trifle 
more than the cost for a single 
column of space one insertion in 
the three magazines composing 
the Butterick Trio. In such a col- 
umn, of course, a very complete 


advertising story could be toid to 
the Butterick Trio’s 1,500,000 sub- 
scribers and purchasers, and upon 
the basis of five readers to the 
copy it would reach 7,500,000 
persons. Yet the single word 
“Butterick” in such a __ location 
tells an intelligible story to every 
ferson who sees it, and as_ the 
North River ferries carry mor 
than 50,000,000 people yearly w: 
feel that this gigantic sign may 
also be said to have an adequate 
“circulation.” 
a SS 
ONE FORM OF ADVERTISING 
THAT OFFSETS ANOTHER. 


At Hamilton’s, in Pittsburg, they be- 
lieve in selling tickets for musical an: 
other entertainments for the purpose of 
getting the people of that city int 
their store. Recently a circus, visit- 
ing Pittsburg, arovelied upon them t 
sell their tickets. At the same time a 
bargain sa'e of Hamilton’s, and other 
pianos, was advertised. A_ gentleman 
from West Virginia came to town an 
attempted to break through the line. 
block long, of circus ticket buyers, 
and thus get into the store, when a 
big, burly policeman shouted at him 
to “get in line,” and then pushed an 
clubbed him clear back to the end of 
the line so that he did not get into th: 
store until about an hour later, Whe: 
he got up to the ticket seller he was 
asked what could be done for him. 
He replied that he would like to loo! 
at, and had come many miles to sc 
those bargains in pianos; that he ha 
come in with the full determination of 
getting one of them if there -were any 
‘eft after the rush for them which | 
had witnessed.—Geo. P. Bent, in Music 
Trade Review, 

— -- +o -- 

Tue Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, of 505 Pearl st., New York, has 
issued a very attractive and informativ 
cight-page and cover booklet to adve: 
tise its September 2d Export issue an 
the special advantages of using th 
number to reach the mines of Mexic 
in particular and_ the mines of tl 
world in general. Its title is “The Er 
of Industria‘ism in Mexico,” and 
tel's briefly, with authoritative figures 
of the growth of the mining interest 
in that country. The cover, in two 
colors, bears a handsome half-tone lik: 
ous of Mexico’s president, Porfiri 

iaz, 
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and large families are large consumerse 
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White Journalism Heartily 
~ Welcomed in the East. 


“Public Opinion’’ Recognizes the Advent 
of the ‘‘White Daily’’ as an Event 
of National Significance. 


‘ Ivan C, West, : 
Business Manager of the National Daily Review, Chicago, the Successful 
Doliar-a-Year Daily for the Home and Family, 


The National Daily Review entered upon its second semi- 
annual volume July 1st, under most favorable auspices, Greeted 
from the beginning with a remarkable demonstration of public 
favor by the friends of clean, high-class daily journalism, the 
Daily Review had the added good fortune, early in July, to be 
made the subject of a lengthy special article by Grant Robert- 
son, in Public Opinion, under the caption of “A New Force in 
Daily Journalism.’”’ The article declares the establishment of 
the National Daily Review to be an event of national signifi- 
cance, foreshadowing the superseding of yellow journalism by a 
better type of daily newspaper. 

Mr. Ivan C. WEsT, business manager of the Daily Review, 
whose portrait we present this week, is the type of the up-to-date 
American newspaper man—fertile in resources, attentive to de- 
tail, and untiring in devotion to his work. Mr. West is still on 


LL the sunny side of thirty. 
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THE ADVERTISING OF 
KOLB’S BAKERIES. 


BY A NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN LAST- 
ING A FEW MONTHS THE SALES 
OF THE KOLB BAKERIES, IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, HAVE BEEN INCREASED 
FROM 90,000 TO 126,000 LOAVES 
DAILY—TAKING THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE CLEANEST BAK- 
ERIES IN AMERICA—SHOWING 
LOAVES AND LABELS TO OFFSET 
SUBSTITUTION. 


Kolb’s two bakeries in Phila- 
delphia are good places to visit 
when frenzied food articles in the 





other downtown in the Quaker 
City—comes from artesian wells. 
All the air is filtered and cooled. 
All the ovens are lined with 
white tiles. All the mixing rooms 
are sealed with great doors like 
those of a _ refrigerator, and 
all the windows are double and 
sealed. All baking is done by 
electricity, and human hands do 
not touch the bread from one end 
of the process to the other. Any- 
body can go through these baker- 
ies at any time and see the whole 
round of details that result in the 
five-cent loaf laid down in the 








Children thrive on 
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Cooling and Ventilating 
Kolb’s Bakery 
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Kolb’s Family Bread 


Tey thrive on 

Family Bread 
becatse of the purity 
of its ingredients; 

Because of the 
thoroughness with 
which the electric 
machinery mixes and 
kneads the dough; 

Because of the 
scientific exactness 
with which the Kolb* 
ovens bakc it; 

And, because they 
dike it. For children 
thrive best on food 

_ dhey like. 


Family Bread is, 


alluring to the pal- 
ate—of both young 
andold. Its delicate 
Sweetness is a dis- 
tinctive quality un- 


rivalled in other 
dreads. 

Family Bread is 
costly bread to make. 
Yet it costs you no 
morc than common 
sorts— 


5c loaf 
Look for this fabel: 
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W any grocer comer 7 
Kolb's Family 











N° MATTER how 
sizzling the day, 

the quality of Kolb’s 

bread is unaffected. 

An elaborate and 
costly cooling and ven- 
tilating systeni admits 
of the regulation of 
each department of 
Kolb's Bakery to the 
exact temperature that 
assures hest results, as 
hased on a baking cx- 
perience of thirty-five 
years. 

The flouriskeptina 
cool invariable tem- 
perature for days be- 
fore it is used, and 
when itis used it is at 
its prime. 

The mixing room has 
its degree of tempera- 
ture (a lithe higher 
than the flour-lofts) at 
which the bread ingre- 
dients unite most per- 
fectly. 


The ‘‘ripening 

room" ,wherethc bread 
is set to rise, docs not 
wary a degree winter 
and summer. 
. Even the baking 
room, with its long 
rows of ovens,, is so 
regulated. 

Such is the equip- 
ment of Kolb's Bakery. 
Tt makes-Kolb’s bread 
costly bread to bake. 
Butitalso makes Kolb's 
bread the best bread 
thatcan be baked. Yet 
the priceof Kolb’s is 
no higher— 


5c 4 loaf 


If any grocer cannot - 


supply you, drop apos- 
tal to— 
KHelk’ 
2s 

Downtown Bakery. 10th and Reed 
Uptown Bakery: Broad and Butler 
Both bakeries open to 
inspection, day or night 














magazines get on your nerves, and 
you get the impression that every- 
thing is filled with salicylates, 
that cleanliness is an unknown 
quantity in the preparation of 
foods, and that it is hardly safe to 
eat or drink anything. Kolb’s 
bakeries are run on the modern 
hygienic principles universally 
found among the plants where 
widely advertised food articles 
are produced, and which never by 
any chance receive consideration 
in frenzied food articles. All the 
water used in these two great bak- 
ing plants—one uptown and the 


corner grocery store with the 
Kolb labels upon it. Kolb’s bak- 
eries, in a word, are like the huge 
plants that produce Campbell’s 
soups. Shredded Wheat biscuits, 
Armour’s extract of beef, Heinz’s 
fifty-seven, and dozens of other 
food commodities so valuable for 
their trademark and_ reputation 
that it isn’t safe to take even the 
tiniest bit of a chance with them 
in any detail of manufacture, or 
to tolerate the slightest modicum 
of secrecy. 

Mr. Kolb perfected all the mod- 
ern details of his bakeries long 
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before he turned to advertising, 
and curiously enough, like most 
of the conscientious food manu- 
facturers who are to-day writh- 
ing under attacks of the $15-a- 
week reporters, who write alarm- 
ative articles on fifteen cents’ 
worth of facts, drawn out of the 
encyclopedia or Lord knows 
where, the last thing that occurred 
to him was the idea of taking the 
public through his plants by 
means of the printed page. Food 
manufacturers meet frenzied food 
attacks by: associations, and reso- 
lutions, and the withdrawal of ad- 
vertising from offending maga- 
zines, but never seem to think of 
the possibilities of the Open Door 
that is at their disposal through 
publicity and the advertising of 
processes. “Why is this thus?” 
was asked of the advertising man- 
ager of a large magazine the other 
day. “Well, advertising is in its 
infancy yet,’ was his reply, “and 
it can’t be expected that everyone 
should know just how to use it 
to the best advantage; wait fifty 
years.” 

It must not be inferred, though, 
that Mr. Kolb didn’t advertise. 
He did. He was very fond of 
bulletin boards, signs, posters, 
advertising novelties, schemes. 
Sometimes he used newspapers, 
but always as though they were 
billboards—big spreads that said 
“Kolb’s Bread is Pure.” And his 
newspaper advertising always par- 
took of the “flyer” method— 
never a steady, ‘persistent. day by 
day campaign, but large ads to an- 
nounce a new loaf or other nov- 
elty, running a few days, then an 
abrupt stop. 

One night Mr. Kolb was wait- 
ing for a car with Mr. Armstrong, 
of the H. I. Ireland agency, 
Philadelphia, and got to talking 
about his baking facilities, the 
care that is taken in all the de- 
partments of both plants, the 
amount of detail that had been 
necessary to work them out to 
their present perfection and so 
forth. That was last November, 
and the baker had been consider- 
ing some more newspaper adver- 
tising. Kolb’s bakeries are one 0 
the sights of Philadelphia, like the 


Cramps’ shipyards. Classes from 
schools and colleges go through 
them. Mr. Kolb appeared as a 
witness in one of the city courts 
a year ago, and as he stepped 
down from the witness box the 
judge asked, “Are you the gentle- 
man who owns Kolb’s bakeries?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Well, then, I want 
to say to you personally that your 
industry is a credit to this city, and 
I am glad of an opportunity to 
tell you so.” The Ireland agency 
proposed a kind of advertising 
that was new to the baker—a 
steady campaign in the Philadel- 
phia dailies lasting months, per- 
haps years, that would take the 
public through the plants, showing 
every detail. This plan met with 
approval and the advertising be- 
gan last January. 

The first ads showed the bakery 
equipment by means of half-tones 
and description—mixing rooms; 
groups of bakers at work; the pat- 
ented Kolb ovens, evenly heated 
at top, bottom and sides and con- 
trolled by pyrometers, which have 
been installed for the United 
States government at West Point 
and Annapolis; the cooling and 
ventilating apparatus; the “ripen- 
ing room” where the bread rises; 
the flour rooms holding 15,000 
barrels of Pillsbury’s and Wash- 
burn-Crosby’s best. Readers were 
invited to come and see the plants, 
and many did come. After this 
throwing open of the doors by 
means of advertising, the next 
step was to connect Kolb’s bak- 
eries with the loaves in the gro- 
cery stores. More than fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of bread are baked at 
Kolb’s, each variety of loaf with 
its own label. These were taken 
up one by one, shown by pictures 
that illustrated size and shape, 
and advertised each in connection 
with its special label. Plenty. of 
people, it was found, were buying 
bread that they thought was 
Kolb’s, but which was really of 
the “just as good” kind, the label 
of a competitor being concealed 
on the bottom. Of course, it didn’t 
take long for competitors to copy 
the Kolb loaves, now that they 
were in demand. There is no 
way to protect a certain shape and 
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size of loaf, but there is a way to 
protect a trademark, therefore 
emphasis was laid on the label, 
which is always in plain sight on 
the Kolb product. 

This trademark advertising did 
some good, but the element of 
substitution still caused a wide 
margin of waste results. Mr. 
Kolb himself proposed a plan to 
get around this diffieulty. He had 
always believed in advertising 
novelties, and his plan was one 
involving the use of a small fly- 
ing-machine toy for children. The 
Ireland agency wasn’t wholly 
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loaves of bread. 
keyed and had a place for th 
child’s name and .address, but by 
an unforeseen mischance the re 
turns miscarried so that it was 
not definitely known which Phil- 
adelphia papers had pulled best. 
Competitors suggested to grocers 
that undoubtedly there was a 
deep, dark purpose back of these 
newspaper coupons. That place 
for consumers’ names and ad- 
dresses! Why, as soon as the 
Kolb bakeries had those they 
could dispense with the grocer al- 
together and establish a bread de- 








The right bread 
temperature 


iw Kolb’s Bakeries, 


the bakers work 


gree, winter and sum- 
mer. Filtered air, tem- 


Pure as mother made it. | 
Kolb’s Mother’ s Bread ments is possible only 
is the by the agency. of a spe- 
cial mac .ne—the 
Kolb Mother's Bread 
Dough Mixer. 
Noother bakery has 
‘the machine, conse- 


Each ad was 








with one eye on the 

thermometer. From 
an experi- 
ence of near- 
ly thirty-five 
years, the 
proprietors 
know what 
shoud Le 
the tempera- 
ture of the 
flour and the 


liquid when it enters the. 


mixers; of the dough 


when jt comes out of the’ 


mixers, when it is rising, 
and when it is shaped 
up into loaves. 

The flour loft, the 
mixing-room, the ripen- 
ing-room (where the 
dough rises), each has 
its standard tempera- 
ture. While there is.a 
wide variation between 
these several depart- 
ments, yet each is main- 
tained at a uniform de- 


pered to just the right 
point, is introduced 
through various ducts 
of the Bakery’s ventilat- 
ing plant. 

Contract this with the 
average bakery, where 
flour 1s stored, mixing 
done, dough set to rise, 
and the bread baked all 
in one place, very fre- 
quently underground, 
aid always under con- 
ditions unfavorable to 
the making of really 
good bread, 

Is it any wonder that 
Kolb's is eaten by more 
people tian any other 
bread baked in America? 


Als 
Downtown Bakery: 


Ténth and Reed 


U Bakery 
iby Broad and Butler 


Both bakeries open to 
éuspection, day or night 


est-keeping, 
economical loaf ever 
baked. 


most 


Just such bread as 
mother used to make 
+-appetizing, delicious; 
—a loaf which does 
not dry out and be- 
come stale the day 
after it is cut, 

Kolb's Mother's Bread 
contains about a fifth 





quently no other bak- 
ery can make-the gen- 
uine Mother's Bread, 

But even if others | 
can't bake the bread, | 
they can call‘-whatthey 
do bake —mother/s 
bread. So look for 
the label— 











more gluten thanoth 
breads. Gluten is the 
nutritious. property of 
the wheat. Therefore 
this bread builds up 
more muscle and nerve 
tissue than any other 
bread baked. 

The flour is aerated 
and atomized and per- 
fectly combined with 
the.other ingredients. 

And this perfect 








combination of ele 


It your grocerhasn’t 
Kolb’s Mother's:Bread, 
write to thesncareet } 
Kolb bakery. j 

, 


Downtown. Bakery: 
Tenth: and Reed 

Uptown-Bekery: 

Broad ant Butler 


th bakeries a7 
ta "eee i. 











agreed that it would be a good 
thing when the baker proposed it, 
but in the end it proved to be a 
much better device than was ex- 
pected. Twenty-five thousand of 
the toys were bought and made 
the basis of newspaper ads in all 
Philadelphia dailies. Each ad had 
five little squares the size of a 
Kolb bread label. To the child 
who handed one of these ads to 
a grocer with five Kolb labels 
pasted on a flying machine was 
given. More than 25.000 of the 
ads were returned within a week, 
indicating the sale of 125,000 


livery of their own. Consequently 
a large proportion of the coupons 
came in with name, address and 
key number torn off altogether. 
The insertions, too, were irregu- 
lar, some papers being used more 
than others. But the coupon plan 
contains the germ of a device to 
ascertain in any city just how each 
of the papers pulls for a specified 
class of advertising. It also in- 
dicates that care must be taken in 
such advertising to keep up one’s 
friendly relations with the retail- 
er who handles the product. 


Before this mewspaper cam- 
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paign started the highest record 
reached for a single day’s baking 
in the Kolb plants was 92,000 
loaves. Advertising has run the 
present daily outpui up to 120,000 
jioaves and their are indications 
that it will go beyond this in the 
fall) Summer is not a good sea- 
son to push bread. People eat 
less of this commodity during the 
hot months, and the Kolb adver- 
tising has slackened since May, 
though sales of certain varieties 
have been increased during July 
and August. One of these is a 
special type of bread made in the 
Kolb bakeries, a hot weather 
loaf called “cake bread,” with thin 
crusts, cutting like cake. 


An interesting feature of the, 


campaign has been the way in 
which every increase in sales has 
been held. During the week of 
the coupon advertising, for ex- 
ample, it was expected that phe- 
nomenal sales would be made, and 
the bakeries were prepared to 
have this increase drop off after 
the coupons were redeemed. But 
though sales during that week 
reached a point higher than had 
ever been known before, the week 
following showed a still further 
increase, and during the week 
after that there were even greater 
sales. Evidently an enormous de- 
mand had been tapped, and it 
would be: difficult to say when a 
limit will be reached. Normally, 
Philadelphia ought to eat at least 
300,000 loaves of bread daily, al- 
lowing one loaf per family. Actu- 
ally, it probably consumes over 
half a million, and the natural in- 
crease of population would mean 
a large demand in itself. Add to 
this the increase that might be 
made by educating newspaper 
readers to use more bread, dem- 
onstrating its cleanliness, health- 
fulness and nutritive value, and it 
is plain that possibilities are with- 
out conceivable limitations. 

Thus far the copy has been con- 
fined to showing the bakeries, and 
to talking about specific loaves 
and labels. The chief problem of 
this advertising has been the loss 
through substitution. This is un- 
questionably large, perhaps sta- 
tionary in its nature or even in- 


creasing with growth of demand 
as the campaign progresses, Mere 
general advertising without the 
use of labels and pictures of the 
loaves would make it still larger 
—in fact, it is possible to conceive 
of a bread campaign in a big city 
which would create an enormous 
demand, yet be not nearly as pro- 
ductive as it ought to be. Such 
a campaign would be one in 
which labels were ignored. 

Many of the ads have turned 
upon children, with pictures of 
youngsters and talks about the 
healthfulness of Kolb bread as a 
food for them. One interesting 
ad of this character showed the 
father of a family of eighteen 
who, after a visit to the Kolb 
bakeries, stated that they had all 
been raised on _ Kolb. bread. 
“Bread Purity” has been a catch 
phrase freely used in the adver- 
tising. “The cleanest bakeries in 
America” is another. “Seeing is 
believing” has long been a Kolb 
phrase, lettered on the large plate 
glass windows of both plants, 
through which the public can look 
from the sidewalk and see bakers 


at work. Jas. H. Cotttns. 
—— Ho) 

AN announcement from the General 
Photographing Company, a new corpo- 
ration with offices at 1215 Broadway, 
New York, states that advertising 
work is undertaken, and that the com- 
pany makes a specialty of solving dif- 
ficulties in advertising photography and 
general illustration. The officers of 
this concern are J. F. McCarthy, presi- 
dent; John  Nickolaus, vice-president, 
and F. O. Etzold, secretary-treasurer. 


> 
NEWSPAPER NAME ILLUS- 
TRATE 





FIRESIDE COMPANION, 
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HOW ONE PHOTOGRAPH 
GALLERY IS ADVER- 
TISED. 


BY BOOKLETS WHICH TELL SOME- 
THING OF PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN 
ART, SENT TO SELECTED NAMES, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF PAT- 
RONAGE HAS BEEN BUILT UP FOR 
THE BENEDICT STUDIOS—QUALITY 
IS THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S ONE AD- 
VERTISING ARGUMENT—CUT PRICES 
TO BE AVOIDED AT ALL HAZARDS— 
ADVERTISING VALUE OF A PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION, AND HOW ONE MAY 
BE CONDUCTED. 








For a number of years the 
Siegel-Cooper store, New York 
City, has had a photograph gal- 
lery upon its top floor, but until 
three years ago it had always been 
conducted on the bargain prin- 
ciple. The average price of cabi- 
net pictures was $1.50. Three 
years ago a change of manage- 
ment was made and the gallery 
put in charge of James L. Acker, 
who had been with Frederick and 
Dupont, well-known New York 
photographic portraitists. | Mr. 
Acker set: to work to raise the 
character of the gallery’s patron- 
age, and in a few months, by 
means of advertising and a gen- 
eral bettering of standards, had 
increased the average price of its 
product to $3 per dozen, while 
portraits costing as much as $10 
are now made in what was form- 
erly a department store adjunct. 

In Printers’ INK for May 24 
appeared an article on “Advertis- 
ing for the Photographer,” con- 
taining general principles so 
sound, in Mr. Acker’s opinion, 
that he submitted specimens of 
his own advertising and consent- 
ed to tell something about his 
methods in a field that has here- 
tofore been singularly dormant in 
publicity. 

“A photographer has one great 
advertising medium that costs him 
nothing at all,” he began. “That 
is the privilege of putting his 
name and address on every 
picture he makes. A dozen 


photographs will ordinarily be 
distributed among at least eleven 
families. 


They will be preserved 
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for years, and when their pos- 
sessor wants photographs a com- 
mon proceeding is to examine the 
pictures in his collection and take 
the address of the man whose 
work is most impressive. To use 
this advertising medium to the 
best advantage the photographer 
must do good work, first, and 
after that endeavor to attract the 
best class of trade, so his work 
and name will be known among 
the people who have the most 
money to spend, 

“This gallery was formerly 
known as the Siegel- Cooper gal- 
lery, and the store’s imprint ap- 
peared on all work. We adopted 
the name “The Benedict Studios,’ 
giving the gallery an independent 
standing. It is entirely separated 
from the store proper. A cheap 
class of work had formerly been 
sought, and this we set about to 
change also. 

“It is a strange tendency that 
leads photographers into price 
competition when they advertise. 
Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than price competition in this 
business. For years and years 
the crayon enlargement man has 
traveled from door to door, 
lowering the artistic tone of 
photographic portraiture. Fre- 
quently his function has been as- 
sumed by the downright swindler 
who collects a nominal advance 
payment from unsuspecting per- 
sons and disappears with a valued 
photo. Competition in prices has 
always been the advertising resort 
of cheap photographers. A 
favorite method is that of distri- 
buting coupons which entitle the 
Possessor to a discount on a 
dozen portraits, or to a large 
portrait free. Methods of this 
character have lowered photo- 
graphic advertising to a level 
where cut prices or the price ap- 
peal stand for cheap work. So 
the thing to avoid first of all is 
the bargain argument. 

“I wanted to reach a good class 
of people in advertising the Bene- 
dict Studios. I knew that artistic 
portraits could be made at $3 a 
dozen. Newspaper advertising in 
New York City covers too wide a 
field for my purpose, so the mail- 
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ing list was adopted. Our first 
piece of literature was a booklet 
on ‘Photography as a Fine Art.’ 
This gave half-tone examples of 
good portraiture and dealt with 
the personal equation in photo- 
graphy. This excerpt gives an 
inkling of its style: 

In portrait photography it is, of course 
highly necessary that p pa Fad be favor- 
able—modern cameras, properly arranged sky- 
lights and ample studios and all the other vari- 
ous photographic ana ey an im- 
portant part in the final result. Yet, behiad 
and above all this, is theskill of the artist. 
The artistic value of a photograph, its power 
to portray a likeness, to make you you, not only 
requires all the modern mechanical means, 
the greatest skill and experience, but those sub- 
tle, intangible qualities that lie down deepin a 
man’s make-up and which we conveniently 
term the ‘‘ artistic sense.” 

Many folks look upon the camera as a me- 
chanical device which is simply to be 
“snapped” and that will always produce the 
same sort of picture. But how different will 
be two portraits made by the same camera but 
by different operators? One merely a picture 
—cold, flat, lifeless ; the other glowing with a 
personality, suggestive in pose, or with pos- 
sibly some pleasing and familiar emphasis of 
feature—a masterly use of light and shadow; 
in short such a true “ characterization ”’ of the 
individual that under the recognition of your 
friendly eye it seems fairly to take life. And 
this is photography—photography as a fine art. 

“Views of the gallery, reception 
and dressing rooms were also 
printed, with something about en- 
largements and harmonious 
frames. Fifteen thousand copies 
were mailed to names taken from 
the Elite Directory and telephone 
book. In the former I selected 
names of people who would not 
be likely to patronize the more ex- 
pensive famous galleries in New 
York, and in the telephone book 
those of people*living in the sub- 
urbs. The returns were excellent. 
People came and brought children 
to be photographed, and when 
they were once in the gallery we 
made portraits of the mothers and 
all the children, depending on 
artistic work to sell several. times 
the number of pictures that were 
wanted. This is where the value 
of advertising lies in the photo- 
graphic field, for the photograph- 
er’s chief difficulty is to get people 
into his gallery. Once under the 
skylight, with a skilled, tactful 
operator, it 1s easy to. secure 
orders for several dozen portraits 
—provided, of course, the bargain- 
hunting element has been elimi- 
nated. Last week, for example, a 
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mother brought a baby in to have 
a single picture made to be sent 
to Europe. One of our operators 
photographed two older children 
while the mother was in the dress- 
ing room, then photographed the 
baby and herself. The result was 
an order for five dozen pictures. 
The advertising photographer 
should never limit the number of 
exposures if he knows his busi- 
ness. 

“Children are the key to the 
whole family in photographic ad- 
vertising. Get a child into the 
gallery and the family follows. 
For this reason our second book- 
let was entitled ‘Photographs of 
Childhood.’ It gave examples of 
portraiture in this branch of 
work, and dealt almost wholly 
with the elements of personality, 
sympathy with the little sitters 
and the need for portraits at a 
time of life when children are 
growing and changing. Here are 
some selections: 








— 


It might be said that the successful photo- 
rapher of children, like the poet, must be 
orn, Certain it is that no amount of technical 

training can take the ose of that natural sym- 
pathy that must exist between the man and the 
child, if the highest ideals of portraiture are to 
be realized. Children act by impulse and in- 
tuition, and are alike quick to repel and respond 
to the influence of the photographer. A child 
knows intuitively those who like him, and to 
them only will he be himself. 

The aim of the photographer should be first 
to make a portrait. Anda portrait may be 
defined as a picture which portrays those fleet- 
ing and subtle qualities of expression, gesture 
and pose so true to life—that Spee forget the 
picture and see, instead, the real child. 

The twinkle of the eye, the wistful shyness, 
wholly of babyland, the droll pucker of the 
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mouth, the smile, the thoughtful brow, the 
sweet gravity—such as no other child shows in 
just the same way—one or all, call out instant 
recognition of the heart as well as the eye. 

Children’s photographs are really a record 
of their lives, The years go fleeting away so 
fast that even a mother cannot carry in her 
memory the changes that take place in her boys 
or girls, What a joy to feel that one may look 
upon them in after years as they were in baby- 
hood or boyhood, 
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“Ten thousand of these book- 
lets have been sent out this sum- 
mer to names similar to those on 
the first mailing list. It was de- 
signed partly to stimulate business 
in the quieter summer months, 
but chiefly to bring fall and win- 
ter work. Results have: already 
become noticeable, though the 
mailing was finished only three 
weeks ago. 

“Another valuable bit of adver- 
tising was our portrait exhibition, 
held last September. I sent to 
about fifty famous photographers 
in this country and Europe, ask- 
ing for specimens of their work 
for exhibition. Some fine por- 
traits were loaned by American 
and Canadian photographers, 
while in London, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin and other Continental cities 
pictures were purchased outright. 
We made a specialty of portraits 
of famous persons, such as the 
King and Queen of England, the 
Kaiser, Emperor of Austria, 
Madame Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, 
President Loubet, Queen Wilhel- 
mina and others. With this work 
was exhibited about as many por- 
traits of our own. There were 
five hundred altogether. Invita- 
tions were mailed and the exhi- 
bition lasted two weeks. Concerts 
were given in the gallery daily, 
and the show brought us a num- 
ber of good notices from New 


York dailies. Perhaps nothing 
that we have done has been so 
effective in giving the Benedict 
Studios an artistic standing, dem- 
onstrating that good work could 
be done in a department store 
gallery, and at reasonable prices. 

“This exhibition attracted the 
attention of a photographer in 
Scranton, Pa., and he asked for 
the loan of our pictures, Those 
by European men were sent, and 
he secured other portraits from 
American photographers. His 
exhibition, he told me, was per- 
haps even more successful than 
ours, because he does business in 
a smaller community. [I can 
readily see how such a show 
would make a more permanent 
impression in a smaller city. But 
even in New York, with its end- 
less distractions, the effect was by 
no means temporary. Visitors 
remembered it and we trace work 
to the exhibition every day. This 
invitation will be useful to any- 
one who gets up something 
similar; 

AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT OF 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

You are cordially invited to attend the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Portrait Photography, 
which will open at the Benedict Studios (7th 
floor Siegel-Cooper Building), Monday, Sep- 
tember 26th, and continue for two weeks, At 
this novel-and interesting exhibition will be 
shown the best examples of camera ponanere, 
by the leading photographers of Europe and 
America. Not only will an opportunity be 
afforded to view the work of celebrated photo- 
— from nearly every part of the world, 

ut the collection of portraits, in themselves 
will be noteworthy. ore than four hundred 
portraits of famous people will be exhibited, 
including members of the royal families, as 
well as distinguished Americans, 

Music daily, 

“On inside pages of this invi- 
tation were given lists of exhibi- 
tors and portraits of famous peo- 
ple. I believe that an exhibition 
confined to one’s own work is as 
effective, and even better advertis- 
ing, though the work of the best 
men in the photographic world 
has a drawing power that is very 
desirable. Then, when a photo- 
grapher is not afraid to let his own 
work stand side by side with the 
best product of America and 
Europe, he assures his own artis- 
tic standing. 

“One mistake common to pho- 
tographers is that of having barn- 
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like operating and dressing rooms. 
The average operating room is 
seldom carpeted, though carpet- 
ing in green or red is essential to 
give warmth and cheeriness and 
a homelike atmosphere that puts 
the sitter at ease. Another valu- 
able form of indirect advertising 
is the woman operator for child- 
ren and women sitters. Dozens 
of persons come to our studios 
and ask for Mrs. Bundy, our 
operator, who is not only a spe- 
cialist in children’s portraits, but 
has also been very successful in 
photographing men, Women have 
a certain confidence in the woman 
operator, especially where child- 
ren are to be photographed, be- 
cause children yield themselves to 
a sympathetic woman and better 
portraits result. 

“Men might as well be left out 
of the photographer’s advertising 
plans altogether. A man _ visits 
the gallery in charge of his wife, 
or because he was sent by her. 
If your advertising brings the 
mother and children the father 
will follow in course of time. I 
hope it is not necessary to add 
that by far the greater proportion 
of our booklets and invitations 
to exhibitions go to women, 

“Newspaper advertising might 
be handled on the lines of our 
booklets—that is, educative talks 
about artistic portraiture. It 
would pay in smaller cities, I 
think. Here in New York I have 
always thought that newspaper 
advertising would necessitate spe- 
cial prices, and have not gone into 
that medium. The booklets bring 
us all the work we can handle 
comfortably. One important point 
for the advertising photographer 
is to limit his business, so that 
his studio will never be crowded. 
The aim should be to attract the 
best class of patronage and al- 
ways have leisure for each sitter.” 

Jas. H. Cottins. 


* 
> 


“Savincs Banks,” a booklet from 
Comfort, Augusta, Me., reprints sev- 
eral articles from advertising journals 
on the subject of savings advertising, 
together with representative savings 
bank ads. Its object is to divert sav- 
ings advertising in the direction of the 
1,250,000 country families on its own 
mailing lists. 
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THE MAKING OF METAL 
SIGNS 





Mr. H. L. Young, manager of 
the New York Metal Ceiling Co., 
is not superstitious but he believes 
in signs. One department of the 
Ceiling Company's business is de- 
voted to the manufacture of signs 
lithographed on tin or steel, the 
steel signs, the layman learns with 
surprise, being cheaper than those 
of tin. To a Printers’ INK re- 
porter Mr. Young recently ex- 
plained some of the details of the 
metal signs business. 

“Signs lithographed on tin or 
steel,” said Mr. Young, “are 
printed precisely like those litho- 
graphed on paper or cardboard. 
The first step is the preparation of 
the color sketch. After the 
sketch has been O. K’d by the 
customer, it is re-drawn on the 
stone. Transfers are then made 
to other stones, one for each 
color to be used. The flexible 
sheets of tin or steel are fed to the 
presses just as the ordinary print- 
er feeds sheets of paper, and after 
the printing is completed the 
signs are usually embossed, though 
— cheaper grades this is omit- 
ted. 

“Advertisers prefer metal signs 
to those of cardboard because they 
are much more durable and if 
used out of doors are not affect- 
ed by rain. Among well-known 
advertisers who use metal signs 
are the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the U. S. Rubber Company, 
Gail Borden (condensed milk), 
Cook & Bernheimer Co. (Mount 
Vernon Rye), Van Camp Pack- 
ing Company, Fleishmann & Co. 
(yeast), Moxie, Pabst, the Stand- 
ard Varnish Works, Tabard Inn 
Library, Atkins & Co., the largest 
manufacturers of saws in the 
world, and many others. News- 
papers are among the best cus- 
tomers of the metal sign manu- 
facturer.” 

ee 

Tue latest catalogue of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
contains a greatly enlarged list of 
towns and villages where satisfied pur- 
chasers may be found. This list now 


occupies sixtern pages, each with 
seven soid columns of names, and 
enumerates 10.467 separate places in 
the United States and Canada, 





ADVERTISING AN IN- 
DUSTRY. 





THE MANUFACTURERS OF GLAZED 
KID COMBINE TO PUSH THEIR 
PRODUCT—PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINED BY MANLY M. GILLAM 
—WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE 
IN WILMINGTON, 





ba petty ig surely kid-struck, 
no matter where you go 
howe kids galore in tad store 
Along the business ro 
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They would stretch full half a mile. 
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You can’t foot cieh heat the kidlet lets 

No matter how u try 

— Wilmington Dorniag News. 
Printers’ INK has published in- 

numerable interviews with manu- 
facturers and merchants telling of 
the plans employed to increase the 
sale of the goods they make or 
sell. This is the advertising 
story not of a single individual 
or firm but of an industry—the 
glazed kid industry. The leading 
manufacturers of glazed kid in 
the United States are back of the 
campaign of education that was 
begun in August, and will be con- 
tinued until the merits of their 
product are known from Maine to 
California and from Florida to the 
Great Lakes. The advertising is 
not designed to help any one 
manufacture at the expense of an- 
other but to benefit the entire in- 
dustry. The men who are putting 
up the money have nothing to 
sell to the consumer, hence direct 
returns from the advertising are 
not expected. The campaign is 
based on broad lines and will be 
watched with interest by manu- 
facturers of other products since 
the methods used in popularizing 
glazed kid will prove suggestive to 
those engaged in other lines of 
trade. 


THE MEN IN CHARGE OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 

‘Manly M. Gillam, of New 
York, and George H. Paine, of 
Philadelphia, are the men in 
charge of the advertising cam- 
paign. Some years ago these 
gentlemen were employed to ad- 
vertise a line: a single brand of 
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glazed kid—the kind known as 
“Vici’—and their success in that 
undertaking led to their selection 
in the present instance. Mr, Gil- 
lam who has been a newspaper 
editor, advertisement writer for 
Wanamaker, advertising agent on 
his own account and is now also 
advertising counsel of the New 
York Herald, was asked by a re- 
porter of Printers’ INK to out- 
line the plans adopted to advertise 
glazed kid. 


THE GLAZED KID INDUSTRY. 

“The campaign has only just 
begun,” said Mr. Gillam, “but I 
will tell you what has been done 
and, so far as I can, what we pro- 
pose to do. But first let me tell 
you something about glazed kid 
itself. Do you know anything 
about the industry? 

“Not much,” I replied, “except 
that I remember reading~ recently 
in a report issued by the Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor that the 
United States imports annually 
something like twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of goat skins.” 

“About twenty-four million 
dollars’ worth,” corrected Mr. Gil- 
lam, “The total imports of hides 
and skins of all kinds amounted 
to $52,000,000 last year of which 
$28,000,000 represented the value 
of hides, sheep skins, etc., and 
$24,000,000—nearly half the total 
importations—the value of goat 
skins. India and South America 
are our chief markets of supply. 
It is not so very long ago that 
France supplied this country with 
the finished product—French kid 
we called it then—but nowadays 
we import the green skins and 
tan and finish them ourselves. 
Philadelphia is the center of the 
glazed kid industry in this coun- 
try, turning out about sixty per 
cent of the total product; Wilé 
mington produces about twenty- 
five per cent and Lynn and New- 
ark the remainder. Glazed kid is 
used principally in the -manufac- 
ture of shoes. Formerly goat 
skins were tanned like ox hides 
with oak bark or some other 
vegetable astringent, but since 
1888 what is known as_ the 
“chrome process” has supplanted 
the older method. Forty years 
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ago a German chemist’ discovered 
that by the use of bichromate of 
potash he could tan light skins 
so as to surpass the then famous 
French kid, but the tanning un- 
fortunately ‘proved not to be per- 
manent. Others took up the work 
at this, point and tried to discover 
a way to fix the tannage, At 
Frankford, near Philadelphia, my 
former home, was a man named 
Foehderer—Robert H. Foehderer 
—who experimented in poverty, 
the butt of all his acquaintances, 
until at length he succeeded in 
finding a way to tan skins by the 
chrome process so that they 
would stay tanned. He called his 
produce Vici—I conquered—after 
the last word of Ceasar’s famous 
message. Other manufacturers 
who had been’ experimenting 
along similar lines arrived at 
nearly the same result and it was 
not long before the chrome process 
displaced the older method so far 
as light skins were concerned, 
though sole leather is still tanned 
in the old way. 

In chrome tannage, skins which 
have been prepared for tanning in 
the ordinary way are subjected to 
a bath of bi-chromate of potash. 
When thoroughly saturated they 
are placed in a solution of hypo- 
sulphate of soda which deoxo- 
dizes the bi-chromate of potash 
and coats the fiber with a metallic 
salt, thus preserving the gelatine 
of the skin instead of drying it up 
as is the case when astringents 


are used. Leather tanned by the. 


chrome process is exceedingly soft 
and tough and is not injuriously 
affected by water; it is in fact 
nearly waterproof. Another ad- 
vantage of the chrome process is 
that whereas the old oak bark 
method requires several weeks to 
properly tan a skin, the time re- 
quired by the chrome process may 
be counted by hours, 
PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

You can see from what I have 
said that there are reasons—good 
reasons—why, for certain pur- 
poses, glazed kid Is superior to 
other kinds of leather. Shoe man- 
ufacturers and others interested 
in the leather industry know all 
about these advantages but the 
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people who buy shoes do not. 
Even the retail shoe dealer is not 
as well posted on the subject as 
we would like him to be. Our 
advertising campaign is planned, 
therefore, with a view to making 
known to the consumer and to 
the retail shoe merchant the ad- 
vantages of glazed kid, If the 
people who buy shoes demand 
glazed kid of the retailer he will 
demand glazed kid of the manu- 
facturer and the manufacturer in 
turn will demand it of us—which 
is just what we want him to do. 
The men back of the movement 
are the largest manufacturers of 
glazed kid in this country or, for 
that matter, in he world, and any- 
thing that increases the demand 
zor glazed kid will benefit all of 
them. This is not a case where 
one manufacturer is advertising 
to win trade from another but 
where all are united to increase 
the demand for the product in 
which all are interested. Our 
work will be to tell the American 
people just what glazed kid is, 
how it is made, why it is better 
than other leathers, how to dis- 
tinguish the genuine glazed kid 
from sheep skin imitations; in 
short, to make the public wise as 
to the merits of glazed kid until 
like Pears’ soap baby they won’t 
be happy till they get it. 

WORK BEGUN IN WILMINGTON. 

“T understand, Mr. Gillam,” I 
said, “that Wilmington was 
selected as the town in which to 
open the campaign. Will you tell 
me why Wilmington was chosen 
and just what has been done 
there?” 

“We pitched on Wilmington,” 
said Mr. Gillam, “because while 
it ranks second to Philadelphia in 
the output of glazed kid the in- 
dustry, as compared to the total 
manufactures of the town, is of 
greater importance in Wilmington 
than in Philadelphia. No single 
industry in Wilmington surpasses 
in importance the glazed kid in- 
dustry. The total value of Wil- 
mington’s manufactures amounts 
to about $27,000,000 a year, and 
of this total the value of glazed 
kid produced amounts to $9,000,- 
ooo—an even third. Wilmington 
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has a population of between 75,- 
000 and 100,000 inhabitants, and 
while a good many people in Wil- 
mington know considerable about 
the merits of glazed kid there are 
thousands who do not. The 
plants of several of the largest 
producers of glazed kid in this 
country are located at or near 
Wilmington, and this was one of 
the reasons that we began the 
campaign there. Advertising like 
charity should begin at home.” 
METHODS EMPLOYED. 

“What methods did you employ 
to interest the people of Wilming- 
ton in glazed kid?” 

“What is the first thing the av- 
erage advertiser would have 
done?” asked Mr. Gillam, 

“Spend a lot of money in news- 
paper advertising, probably,” I 
replied. 

“Well,” said Mr, Gillam, “we 
didn’t spend a cent in newspaper 
advertising.” 

“I am afraid that I don’t quite 
follow you. I have always been 
under the impression that you 
were an out-and-out believer in 
the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing.” 

“IT am. No other form of ad- 
vertising can compare with it. 
But the most valuable kind of ad- 
vertising that a newspaper can 
give one is the kind it doesn’t 
charge for—the kind that no 
amount of money will buy. That 
is the kind of advertising we 
wanted and the kind we got. My 
theory of advertising is—it may 
seem like treason to say so—that 
the manufacturer’s assertion in a 
newspaper or magazine that the 
goods he manufactures are better 
than any other make, is not good 
advertising. Pick up any periodi- 
cal and scan the advertising col- 
umns and what do you see? 
Everybody claiming this, claiming 
that—claiming, claiming, claim- 
ing. I remember that when I was 
with the Pope Manufacturing 
Company I once said to Col. Pope 
that the picture of a gas pipe bi- 
cycle looks as good in a magazine 
as one made of nickel steel, and 
the manufacturer of the inferior 
article uses just as strong adjec- 
tives in describing his product as 





does the other. What we wanted 
the people of Wilmington to read 
was—not what we thought about 
glazed kid, but what the news- 
papers and merchants of their 
own town thought about it. 
So we went to the newspa- 
pers of Wilmington and _ told 
them just what our plans were. 
Glazed kid, we said, is the 
biggest industry in Wilmington. 
The pay-rolls of the local plants 
amount to $2,500,000 a year. Any- 
thing that helps the glazed kid 
industry helps Wilmington, and 
anything that helps Wilmington 
will help the newspapers of Wil- 
mington. We don’t want you to 
boom one manufacturer at the ex- 
pense of another but we do want 
you to help us boom the whole 
industry, not only for our good 
but for your good and the good 
of Wilmington. Directly we shall 
not spend one cent in newspaper 
advertising, but indirectly the 
movement which we wish you to 
help us inaugurate will benefit 
you to the extent of many thou- 
sands of dollars. After the cam- 
paign was under way a man in 
Wilmington asked me how we 
succeeded in ‘working’ the news- 
papers. I told him that we hadn’t 
worked them and that’a newspa- 
per that can be worked isn’t worth 
working. I have been a newspa- 
per man myself and know some- 
thing about the inside of the busi- 
ness and let me tell you this, that 
newspapers as a rule are always 
willing to aid in any movement 
that will benefit their own town. 
The newspapers of Wilmington 
are no exception to the rule. Day 
after day they devoted columns of 
space to the glazed kid propagan- 
da, telling of the origin of the 
industry, its importance to Wil- 
mington, describing the methods 
of manufacture, and telling why 
glazed kid surpassed other leath- 
ers used in the manufacture of 
shoes. As advertising the work 
the newspapers of Wilmington 
did for us was simply priceless, 
and my prediction that their ad- 
vertising columns would benefit 
by the interest aroused was fully 
verified. Part of our plan was to 
wind up the campaign in Wil- 
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mington with a glazed kid week. 
After the newspapers had begun 
to discuss the glazed kid industry 
we interviewed the merchants ot 
Wilmington and told them our 
plans, just as we had told them 
to the newspapers. Not only the 
department stores and shoe mer- 
chants were seen but every lead- 
ing business house was interested 
in the movement—the movement 
that was to benefit Wilmington. 
The merchants responded as 
cheerfully as did the newspapers. 
Men who had no earthly interest 
in the leather industry or shoe 
business gave up their show win- 
dows to displays of glazed kid and 
the machines used in its manu- 
facture. Some even went so far 
as to place at our disposal their 
advertising space in the newspa- 
pers. The shoe merchants and 
department stores took increased 
space to help along the movement, 
and on Saturday, August roth, 
the last day of glazed kid week, 
all the Wilmington dailies—not 
one, mind you, but all of them— 
published special glazed kid edi- 
tions which carried many columns 
of extra advertising—advertising 
of a kind that is usually found 
only in trade papers. One news- 
paper, the Evening Journal, of- 
fered cash prizes for the best 
decorated show windows, the first 
prize going to Lippincott & Com- 
pany, a department store, and the 
second prize to the Douglas Shoe 
Store. At Snellenburg’s depart- 
ment store, which was the center 
of the glazed kid movement, a 
pair of doll’s shoes made of 
glazed kid was given to every 
little girl who brought her doll to 
the store on Saturday, which was 
‘“Doll’s Day.” The street cars 
carried cotton banners advertising 
glazed kid; there were large but- 
tons advertising glazed kid, and 
in fact little was talked about in 
Wilmington for a week but the 
glazed kid industry. I ought to 
add that one of our first moves 
was to interest the Wilmington 
Board of Trade and the Mercan- 
tile Association in the propaganda, 
and that their efficient help con- 
tributed largely to our success. 
As indicating the results pro- 
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duced the following letter is sig- 
nificant : 

WicmrinctTon, Del., August 22, 1905. 

Mr, Geo. H. Paine, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir—We take pleasure in saying to 
you, that the glazed kid demonstration has so 
far increased our business over Jast year for the 
same period by 100 per cent, or in other words 
just double it. 

By bringing the glazed kid leather before 
the people so prominently 70 per cent of the 
sales in our shoe department have been glazed 
kid shoes. Had we been able to have secured 
game kid shoesin the Toppy styles in time 

or this demonstration a great many of the sales 

of other kinds of leather would have been 
credited to glazed kid shoes. We say this 
because heretofore glazed kid shoes have been 
specified for only by people who wanted an 
easy comfortable shoe ; in other words, we only 
used to buy them in the staple lasts, but this 
movement has brought a complete change in 
this, The poenes, ressier elementare asking 
for glazed kidshoes in stylish lasts, and we have 
already ordered from our factory shoes to meet 
this demand, which was not known before 
this movement. In our minds we have no 
doubt but that the changed condition will con- 
tinue, and that the next year will be a banner 
one for glazed kid shoes ; at least we are mak- 
our calculations accordingly. 

We congratulate you on the splendid impetus 
given to our shoe business, and the general 

ood which this movement has done our store. 
e success of the advertising is best shown by 
the fact that the demand continues for glazed 
kid shoes, and the proportion of the sales of 
glazed kid are increasing. No doubt the good 
of the advertising will be felt for a long while 
tocome. We will do allin our power to keep 
ita going. Notonly has our shoe department 
had the experience which we report, but we 
hear it from others outside of our own store. 

Wishing you succcess in the glazed kid 
movement, we are 

Yours very truly, 

Davip SNELLENBURG, 

of N. Snellenburg & Co. 


FITTING THE CAMPAIGN TO THE 
TOWN. 

What I have told you simply 
shows that there is more than one 
way to advertise. The object of 
all commercial advertising is to 
arouse interest in some particular 
thing and to impress people with 
its merits. One way of doing this 
is to buy space in a newspaper 
and tell your story in your own 
words. Another way is the way 
I have described, and to my mind 
it is by all odds the most effective. 
But the second plan can only be 
employed when the thing to be 
advertised is a big proposition, 
whether a_ single product of 
some industry or the industry 
itself. The methods we em- 
ployed in arousing public in- 
terest in glazed kid in Wilming- 
ton were designed for Wilming- 
ton. Other plans will be used in 








other cities, for like a good gen- 
eral the advertising manager must 
fit his plan of campaign to his 
field.” 

MAGAZINES TO BE USED LATER. 

Mr. Gillam added that the 
magazines would be used later in 
furtherance of the plan to make 
the merits of glazed kid known 
from one end of the country to 
the other. Crews of demonstra- 
tors will also be sent to the prin- 
cipal cities to conduct demonstra- 
tions in the leading department 
and shoe stores. The work o 
education has just begun. It will 
end only when the men and 
women of this country have be- 
come leather-wise. 

Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 
—_—_+or———_ 
NO DISTRUST OF THE BIG MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES. 

The name of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. on a paper makes the paper as 
good as a Government bond, and there 
are thousands of prosperous farmers 
who insist upon the firm taking care 
of their money for them. “We fre- 
quently,” said Mr. Thorne, “receive 
letters from our customers inclosing 
their entire fortune, asking us, as a 
favor, to keep it for them, as the 
consider it safer with us than wit 
any bank. Probably no action of ours 
showed our ideas of honesty better 
than a little booklet we Publis ed sev- 
eral years ago entitled “Any of This 
Money Yours?” We frequently re- 
ceive letters containing money without 
any signature or postoffice, or anything, 
in fact, to identify the sender. We 
are at a loss to know what to do with 
such funds, so keep a careful record 
of all the facts connected with the re- 
mittance, and from time to time adver- 
tise it, with a hope that the sender may 
stumble upon our notice and make a 
claim upon us for the amount of his 
remittance. This fund uns _ into 
thousands of dollars annually, and we 
could, of course, keep it and nobody 
would be the wiser.”—Booklet from 
the Ellis List, New York. 


—_~o+—_——_— 
DIRECT REPLIES AND NO RE- 
PLIES AT ALL. 

It is well to admonish the advertiser 
that there are two distinct classes of 
people who make up the public—those 
who will write to advertisers and those 
who seldom do, and it must be re- 
membered, as our friend Frothingham 
says, that those who never write to 
aaeoieiers are sometimes the ‘‘best 
buyers” and that the advertiser who 
orders his advertising stopped because 
he does not get letters “is going against 
the kind of human nature to whom he 
sells, and misses the most valuable 
asset of general publicity—prestige and 
cumulative results.”—Truman A, De- 

Weese, in Agricultural Advertising. 
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STAGE MANAGEMENT: NEEDED 
IN SELLING STOVES—OR 
ANYTHING. 

‘Many merchants seem to think that 
stoves can be sold on a sample floor in 
any condition. In a dark, gloomy 
room, sitting on a dingy, dusty plat- 
form, half blacked, nickel dull and 
tarnished, castings laying under and 
between them, covered by _ tinware, 

dust, etc. 

Stoves and ranges should be dis- 
Se on a platform made nine inches 
igh and thirty-two inches wide. For 
convenience the platform should be 
made in either ten or twelve foot 
lengths. Do not nail to floor, but use 
— round moulding tacked to plat- 
orm and to floor. The baseboard 
should be 1x8, using one inch stuff on 
top. The top should be made to ex- 
tend 1% to 2 inches on sides and ends, 
using quarter round to brace. Have 
edges of top nicely rounded off. The 
best material to use in top is hard- 
wood that will take natural finish, such 
as hard pine, oak or hard maple. If 
natural finish is used, after filler is 
applied to surface, finish should be 
used containing a quick dryer such as 
turpentine or japan. Natural finish 
should only be used where the fixtures 
are very fine, and finished natural. 
Stoves and ranges show up to better 
advantage upon a platform painted a 
light vermillion. herever ssible 
—e should be displayed against the 
wall. Put a joint pipe, an elbow and 
a pipe collar on each range and make 
it appear as if set up ready to operate. 
Never display ranges where back of 
high closet can be seen. Arrange 
stoves and ranges on floor with low 
goods in front. Always have bright 
attractive goods in front, where you 
enter sample floor with a prospect. 
Remember first impressions are lasting. 

he walls of a stove sample room 
should be painted, tinted or papered a 
turkey red, the ceiling a light lemon. 
Plenty of light should be used, but 
never have it shine over back of ranges, 
but have the light thrown on top and 
front as much as possible. Aisles be- 
tween platforms can be painted a dark 
gray, or covered with linoleum, or 
better still, use a cocoa matting ‘such 
as is often used in church aisles. And 
last, but very important in showing 
and selling stoves, have the samples 
well blacked, put on two or more coats 
of polish and rub hard; don’t be satis- 
fied until the goods are shined per- 
fectly.—Buck’s Shot, St, Louis. 

sada Tisza = TR ile 

THE testimonial letter is raised to 
the nth power in the booklet entitled 
“The Test of Patent Value,” published 
by R. S. & A. B. Lacey, patent attor- 
neys, Washington. Their correspond- 
ents go into mpg ga | of the firm’s 
service so fully and vigorously as to 
make the ordinary testimonial letter 
look like an editorial rejection slip. 
This booklet not only demonstrates 
that the firm putting it out is up-to- 
date and skilled in patent practice, but 
that there is need for the very best 
representation before the Patent Office 
because of the defects that may be em- 
bodied in a careless application. 
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A MAN OF LETTERS. 


A GOOD ADVERTISING LETTER—HOW 
TO WRITE AND WHEN TO SEND IT 
—AN ADVERTISEMENT IS NOT A 
LETTER, NOR A LETTER AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT—AN ADVERTISING LET- 
TER MUST BE BOTH AND NEITHER 
—A° TALK WITH FRANKLYN 
HOBBS, THE “LETTER SHOP” MAN. 

ago 


Some years Franklyn 
Hobbs, now proprietor of the 
“Letter Shop,’ Chicago, was a 
typewriter agent. His dealings 
brought him into contact with 
dozens of business men who 
wanted machines that would write 
advertising letters, as well as 
with others who sought ways of 
reproducing letters in imitation of 
typing. It also imposed upon him 
the work of writing advertising 
letters of his own from time to 
time, and eventually the subject 
of advertising letters interested 
him to the point where he began 
to preserve all the circular letters 
that came his way, putting them 
aside for future reference. By 
and by he went over a collection 
of more than two hundred to as- 
certain, if he could, the underly- 
ing principles of advertising let- 
ters and the best way of writing 
them. When the pile had been 
sifted pretty carefully he was of 
the opinion that letters written 
for his own use ought to be bet- 
ter than any of these specimens. 
He started tinkering with letters, 
first for amusement, then experi- 
mentally with actual advertising 
to bring business. He f i 





ound in 
this way what he thought were 
principles, and followed them 
with so much _ success that 
customers were attracted by his 
work and asked him to write let- 
ters for them. He wrote a few 
for friends at first, to be obliging, 
Presently someone offered $60 a 
year for a monthly letter, and 
then someone else wanted a sim- 
ilar service, until finally, in Jan- 
uary, 1903, Mr. Hobbs left a good 
position as a typewriter man and 
opened in the Caxton Building, 
et what he calls the “Letter 


The “Letter Shop” is not an ad- 
vertising agency, but an office de- 
voted entirely to the production 
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of advertising letters. The ser- 
vice began with sixty clients, and 
by the end of its first year had 
366, or one for every day in the 
twelvemonth. An expenditure of 
$38,000 was directed. In 1904 an 
expenditure of $981,700 was man- 
aged, representing $400,000 worth 
of two cent stamps, and to-day 
the office has 500 clients and 
lately added facilities for produc- 


ing advertising illustrations, 
printed literature and prospec- 
tuses, 


“Not long ago one of the adver- 
tising journals distinguished for 
its academic opinions stated that 
the day of the circular letter had 
passed,” said Mr. Hobbs. “Now, 
nothing that’s good ever passes 
away—even hoopskirts are said to 
be coming back into favor. The 
postage on advertising matter last 
year in the United States was be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 
Every second letter carried 
through the mails is an adver- 
tising letter. The Chicago post- 
office sold $10,000,000 worth of 
stamps in 1904, and twenty-five 
per cent of them went to large 
purchasers who are listed, and 
who buy chiefly for advertising 
mail, The advertising letter is 
just beginning to be understood 
and used effectively. 

“An advertising ae must first 
be well written, then reproduced 
so that it will have the appear- 
ance of a typewritten communica- 
tion. Much also depends on the 
list of people to whom it is sent, 
and much on the day of mailing. 
Two-cent postage is essential, and 
there are a number of other little 
details that make for results 
which are commonly overlooked 
by those who mail direct adver- 
tising. 

“I am constantly collecting ad- 
vertising letters and filing them 
away for reference according to 
the business they deal with. There 
are, roughly, about four hundred 
distinct lines of business in this 
country, so that when I receive 
a commission for a mail campaign 
for an automobile manufacturer, 
a soap house or an investment 
broker, I turn to my files and se- 
cure a large assortment of letters 
in that particular field. These 
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not only show what all my clients’ 
competitors have done within the 
past year or two, but reveal the 
mistakes that have been made. 
Other people’s mistakes are in- 


Mr. 


structive. This house has sent 
out a_ circular poorly mimeo- 
graphed, that house has mailed a 
letter far too long and dry, and 


FRANKLYN 
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still another has tried to be famil- 
iar and original with poor results, 

“In writing an advertising let- 
ter too many advertisers fail to 
Instead, the 


make it a letter. 


Hoses. 


tendency is to write simply a cir- 
cular which, upon first sight, is 
seen to be such. 
to convince some clients that an 


I find it difficult 
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advertising letter is neither a cat- 
alogue, a booklet or a price list. 
They want to tell too much, and 
in place of a letter would send 
what is simply an advertisement 
in letter form. Eighty per cent 
of all the circular letters sent out 
announce themselves as advertise- 
ments in the first line, with some 
such beginning as ‘I want a mo- 
ment of your time—— or ‘Will 
you pardon us if we venture to 
call your attention to——.’ The 
other twenty per cent go to oppo- 
site extremes and endeavor to be 
familiar, overlooking the fact that 
a facetious communication — is 
never sent in the regular course 
of business correspondence to a 
stranger. The familiar or clever 
letter is dangerous, for one never 
knows whom it will reach in gen- 
eral mailing. I find it effective 
sometimes at the end of a long 
campaign, after the recipient may 
be presumed to know the proposi- 
tion you are setting forth, but 
even then it must be used’ cau- 
tiously. 

“An advertising letter must be 
something more than a circular, 
and it is still something less than 
a personal letter because it must 
be mailed to a large list of people 
of different temperaments. If 
true to its name, it should be as 
near a combination of advertise- 
ment and letter as one can put 
together. Everything we send out 
is personally addressed, the name, 
street number and ‘city being 
written with* typewriter, Then 
comes the first paragraph, an im- 
portant part, which must be var- 
ied according to the person who 
is to receive the communication. 
For example, here is the first 
paragraph of a letter sent to 
master mechanics of railroads to 
interest them in a heating system 
for locomotive roundhouses: 

WaLpEn, Mass. 
David B. Young, Supt. Motive Power, 

Dy; Hf; ee 

My Dear Sir—I have hoped some 
day to find the time to come and see 
you and one or two others in your 
vicinity, but there are so many rail- 
roads, and there being on!y two of us, 
we have found it impossible to make 
many of the calls contemplated. I 
fully realize in writing you that it 
will be difficu't to make myself clear 


in so short a space as a letter, but I 
can give you a few facts, and should 


be glad to have you come back at me 
with any questions which suggest them- 
selves to you. 


“This beginning is both fa- 
miliar and easy in tone, yet dig- 
nified and also general—a combi- 
nation of letter and _ circular, 
Ninety-nine men in every hun- 
dred accept it as a personal com- 
munication if it is reproduced so 
that detection is difficult. It gives 
an introduction for details that 
are more nearly of the circular . 
letter kind. Here is the rest: 


As you probably know, our business 
is the manufacture and installation of 
heating piants for engine houses and 
machine shops. We have been at it a 
good many years, and our present sys- 
tem, which has been adjudg ed practi- 
cally perfect by experts, is the result 
of these years of work. We can equi 
one of your new engine houses or refit 
one of your old ones, and give you 
better and cheaper heat than you are 
getting. We pipe the pits with two- 
inch wrought pipe and support the 
pipe every seven feet, which insures 
its staying ‘‘put.’” 

By our vacuum system you can make 
use of all waste steam about the engine 
house, including the blow-off and the 
exhaust. The method of instaliation 
gees the shutting off of the steam 
y any other person than the engineer 
in charge, so that the danger and an- 
noyance from gen freezing are entire- 
ly avoided. The vacuum system of cir- 
culating the steam avoids the necessity 
of great pressure behind the steam; 
steam without pressure is usable. 

The heating of engine houses has 
received too fittle attention from chief 
engineers, and we make bold to include 
you among the number. We know of 
course that you are interested in a 
heating system for engine houses now 
in use, and for those which will be 
built in future, which will enable you 
to employ the best of workmen and in- 
sure you the greatest amount of ef- 
fective work from each _ individual. 
Aside from this comes the important 
point of quick turning of locomotives. 

The instal'ation of this system in any 
of your engine houses will mean better 
heating at lower cost, and it will be 
my personal pleasure to send you the 
addresses of engine houses and shops 
which are at present equipped with our 
system. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Cuartes L. June, President. 

“Language should be not too 
precise, for real letters are dic- 
tated. Use idiom rather than 
rhetoric, and familiar expressions 
instead of exact grammar. Inter- 
est must be secured in various 
ways. One of the best is to make 
a comparison familiar to the per- 
son addressed in the opening par- 
agraph—something in the man’s 
own business. For instance, in a 
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letter in wholesalers advertising 
my own business, which is still 
more or less unfamiliar, I began, 
‘When you make a shipment of 
freight it is advisable to select the 
shortest and most direct route. I 
am not running a railroad, but 
the ‘Letter Shop’ route is the 
most direct line, the quickest line 
and the safest line between ‘Dear 
Sir’ and ‘Yours truly.’ 

“The end of a letter is as im- 
portant as the beginning. Many 
writers use the expression ‘Do it 
now’ at the close. This idea is 
good, but the expression hack- 
neyed. Say it another way—sug- 
gest it. Invite instead of com- 
mand. Never harangue or argue, 
but simply state facts. Never say 
anything about competitors or 
write a ‘knocking’ letter, for you 
never know whom you are ad- 
dressing, Likely as not the per- 
son who hears from you the first 
time knows your competitor well, 
and may send your letter to him 
for inspection. Never let a letter 
run over one page, and always try 
to have plenty of white space at 
the bottom. This makes it invit- 
ing to the eye. Double spaces be- 
tween paragraphs are good, and 
also plenty of paragraphs. In 
5,000 letters I have written only 
twenty-five two-page ones, and 
these always to follow up a series, 

“Reproduction may be done by 
several excellent processes in the 
market. The main point is to 
have an exact match between the 
letter and its typewritten super- 
scription. Nearly every advertis- 
ing letter that is seen to be such 
at a glance fails on this point— 
the difference between typewriter 
and letter is evident at once. 

“The mailing list must be 
drawn from various sources. It 
is best to make up fresh ones if 
you can. [Each proposition pre- 
sents its own methods. The 
Chicago Commercial Association 
wanted names of persons who 
would contribute to help adver- 
tise the city, so we took them 
from lists of persons in Chicago 
who own securities. A mail-order 
house selling toilet supplies 
through local canvassers wanted 
to interest women in its propo- 
sition; the only way to get these 





names was by display advertising 
in magazines, with an offer of a 
twenty-five cent article as an in- 
ducement to reply. A_ list of 
painters and decorators was 
wanted, so we advertised in paint- 
ers’ trade journals. A list of per- 
sons who would buy cigars in ap- 
proval shipments was made up of 
men rated at over $500, officers in 
corporations rated over $10,000, 
partners in business enterprises 
rated over $1,000; the shipments 
of cigars involved a risk of $5.75, 
too small an amount to collect; 
we guaranteed this list to be 
ninety per cent correct. A list for 
an automobile manufacturer was 
made up from members of high- 
class clubs in Chicago; it cost 
$960 to circularize 4,000 names, 
and thirteen autos were sold at 
$2,600 each. 

“Advertising letters should be 
mailed to reach people on the day 
of the week in which mail is 
lightest. This day, all over the 
country, is Tuesday. On Monday 
morning carriers go out from the 
Chicago postoffice with great 
loads of first-class mail, leaving 
second-class behind for a later 
delivery. But on the first round 
Tuesday morning many carriers 
in the business district take only 
a handful of mail, leaving their 
bags behind. Wednesday is also 
a light day. Thursday is heavier, 
and Friday and Saturday very 
heavy. Obviously, circulars 
reaching a man on Monday are 


thrown aside because he has 
many letters. On Tuesday any- 
thing will get some attention. 


Most advertisers know this, but 
few pay any attention to it. In 
mailing circular letters they will 
hurry to get them all into the 
postoffice by Saturday night, 
never stopping to consider that 
they will be delivered Monday 
morning. In mailing to cover the 
whole country the time of deliv- 
ery must be carefully estimated 
for each city. Catalogues are al- 
ways picked from the mail and 
filed where boys sort it for the 
principal, even where circulars 
are thrown, away, but as a rule 
no other printed matter gets to an 
important, busy man when mailed 
as printed matter. The two-cent 
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stamp is essential There is a 
prejudice against the green one- 
cent stamp just for itself. I have 
found that sealed letters with two 
one-cent stamps do not always 
carry past the office boy—it has 
worked out to almost exact aver- 
ages in a number of experiments 
I have made. I believe in odd 
sizes, shapes and colors of en- 
velopes to stick out in a man’s 
mail, and find it even pays to put 
stamps on straight. Typewritten 
addresses on envelopes are better 
than those written by hand—the 
latter are the indication of a small 
business house nowadays. Next 
to a sealed letter the most effec- 
tive advertisement is a postal— 
far better than a mailing card or 
folder. It is a pretty sure rule 
that all two-cent mail, even when 
opened by a boy is passed up for 
final consideration to the princi- 
pal. Signatures to advertising 
letters should be written, or if 
this is not possible, then printed 
with a wood engraving. The lat- 
ter gives an imitation hardly to 
be detected—I sign all my own 
checks with a woodcut. The 
zinc etching gives poor results, 
though many persons use it—the 
metal gives a sheen to the ink 
that makes it easy to detect. 
“We have carried advertising 
by letters so far.that we guar- 
antee our clients a certain per- 
centage of replies from a certain 
expenditure. This guarantee is 


based on average results se- 
cured in similar campaigns. 
Before a cliént undertakes a 
given campaign with us, we 


will name the least number of 
replies he will get, how many of 
them will result in business, and 
how much business a certain ex- 
penditure ought to bring. This 
is a good thing to think about in 
connection with the belief that 
advertising letters are ‘passing.’ 
In the campaign for the man who 
wanted to reach master mechan- 
Ics, now, we agreed to produce 
fifty live inquiries for an invest- 
ment of $700. He can’t sell less 
than $10,000 worth in such a 
heating plant, so that fifty live 
inquiries—and by this I . mean 
orders and sales—would repre- 
sent 5500,000. This estimate was 
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based on five per cent of replies 
from 632 names of master me- 
chanics, and to-day, after spend- 
ing only $125 of the appropriation, 
the heating man has received 166 
replies, fifty of which are requests 
for him to call. All these in- 
quiries are from _ principals— 
sometimes railroad presidents and 
men whom you would never think 
could be reached by an advertis- 
ing letter. Only one out of the 
166 says ‘In reply to your circular 
letter, while in one case, where 
the wrong letter was sent through 
error in mailing, the master me- 
chanic of a Southwestern railroad 
returns it under the impression 
that a personal letter has reached 
him by mistake. 

“In three years I have handled 
only one failure. That was an 
interesting one. A certain manu- 
facturing firm had us mail 5,000 
letters with a proposition appeal- 
ing to other manufacturers—its 
commodity was a kind of supplies 
used in boiler houses. From 
these 5,000 letters there were re- 

ceived only ten replies—a number 
so insignificant that the report 
came with a shock. I questioned 
the manufacturer as’ to his goods 
and prices and the business end 
of the proposition generally, but 
he maintained that the fault lay 
in our advertising. Then we took 
twenty-five names at random 
from the list that had been used 
and called upon the firms. From 
them it was learned that this 
manufacturer is wholly unreliable 
in his line, and well-known in his 
trade as such. Another partial 
failure was with a patent remedy, 
which did not go-after a brief 
trial of advertising letters. The 
advertiser in this case admitted 
that we put forth arguments too 
honest for his product, and quit. 
That led us to refuse all medical 
advertising. 

“Advertising agencies as a rule 
advise against the use of adver- 
tising letters, but recommend 
printed literature. I believe that 
if more agents knew about our 
line of work they would find it 
useful as an auxiliary in general 
advertising. We co-operate with 
agencies, and avoid competing 
with them, as we do no placing.” 








\ 





ELECTRICAL PUBLICITY. 


ADVERTISING METHODS OF THE EDI- 
SON ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY DESCRIBED BY CONVERSE 
D. MARSH. 








Three years ago Mr. Converse 
D. Marsh, head of the Bates Ad- 
vertising Agency, was retained by 
the Edison Electrical Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston to draw 
up an advertising plan and to sup- 
ervise its execution. At that time 
the Edison Company was doing a 
gross business of about $2,000,000 
a year. To-day the annual busi- 
ness foots up $3,500,000 and this 
increase has been made on an ad- 
vertising expenditure of a little 
more than $100,000, The methods 
used to accomplish this result 
were described to a Printers’ 
INK reporter by Mr. Marsh, him- 
self, in the course of a recent in- 


terview. 

“In 1902,” said Mr. Marsh, “the 
Edison Electrical Illuminating 
Company of Boston, approved an 
advertising plan I had drawn up 
for them and we began to put into 
operation a systematic business- 
getting campaign. The Edison 
controls the Boston field so far as 
supplying electricity for light and 
power is concerned. The adver- 
tising therefore did not have to 
take account of competitors but 
was devoted solely to inducing 
those who used gas for illumina- 
tion or steam for power to substi- 
tute electricity. Also to create 
business heretofore undeveloped 
by inducing merchants to install 
electric signs. The first year we 
spent $20,400 in advertising, only 
a very small percentage of which 
was expended in newspapers. 
Thousands of personal letters 
were addressed to people who we 
believed could use the electric 
current to advantage, and forceful 
folders and circulars setting forth 
the advantages of electricity as a 
motive power and for lighting 
purposes were prepared and sent 
out. The replies to the letters or 
other advertising literature were 
turned over to an admirably or- 
ganized corps of salesmen who 
followed up the inquiries with a 
personal interview. If not at first 
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successful in landing an order the 
‘prospect’s’ name was_ preserved 
and more advertising literature 
was sent him from time to time 
until he became ‘light-wise.’ 
After securing a contract for elec- 
tric lighting the customer’s name 
was not crossed off the list but 
was as carefully preserved as be- 
fore, and he began to receive a 
new set of circulars describing 
electric fans, electric signs, elec- 
tric motors, or some other ap- 
plication of electricity other than 
that which he had installed. This 
follow-up work was done under 
the supervision of Mr, La Rue 
Vredenburg, the local advertising 
manager of the Edison Company 
and was eminently successful. 

“At the end of the first year the 
results traceable to the direct-ap- 
peal method of advertising that 
had been done were checked up, 
and so satisfactory was the show- 
ing that an appropriation of $35,- 
ooo was made for the second year. 
As before newspapers were used 
very little. The same methods 
that had proved productive of re- 
sults were continued, but this year 
in addition to what may be called 
the Campaign of Explanation a 
Campaign of Demonstration was 
begun. An Electrical Exhibition 
was installed in the offices of the 
Edison Company and distinctive 
invitations were sent out to the 
different trades and_ professions. 
Thirty-six lists of people were in- 
vited to call at the exhibition de- 
partment and see machinery of 
special interest. The exhibition 
included every imaginable applica- 
tion of electricity, whether for the 
home, office or factory, and was 
visited by thousands of people to 
whom the attendants explained 
the workings of the various ap- 
pliances. Many contracts were 
signed on the spot and many more 
came in later from people who 
had been enlightened as to the 
possibilities of electricity by the 
Exhibition. 

“T ought not omit mention of 
the business journal — Edison 
Light—published monthly by the 
Edison Company and sent to a 
select list of possible customers. 
The publication it edited here in 
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New . York 
printed here, and the completed 
copies shipped to Boston. It is, so 
far-as I know, the most expensive 


in my own. office, 


house-organ published, _ being 
printed on heavy coated paper, 
with cover, in three colors.” 
Questioned as to the plans for 
the present year—that of 1904-5— 
Mr Marsh said that an appropri- 
ation of $55,000 had been made, a 
sum equal to the combined appro- 


ELECTRICITY 


Of all the power devel- 
oped by steam in Boston 
50 per cent is used to 
drive shafting and belting 
—dissipated, wasted, be- 
fore the work of the ma- 
chine begins. Think of it! 
All the money paid for the 
coal which makes that 
wasted part of the power 
might as well be thrown 
into the sea for all the 
good it does. With elec- 
tric power, you use what 
you need, when you need 
it, where you need it. A 
turn of the switch puts it 
there. 

Have you learned to be 
power-wise ? 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
3 Head Place, Boston 








priations for the two previous 
years, and that a feature of the 
present year’s advertising would 
be a series of strong newspaper 
advertisements which will be pub- 
lished in some of the leading pa- 
pers of Boston and nearby towns, 
the field to be covered embracing 
East Boston, South Boston, Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Wellesley, Need- 
ham, Natick, Somerville, Ashland, 
South Framington, Holliston, 
Woburn, Stoneham, Worcester, 


and other suburbs. of the Hub. 
Plain pica ads will be used vary- 
ing in size from three to six 
inches single column, The ads 
are designed to interest people in 
electricity for illumination, for 
power, and for signs. Each ad- 


ELECTRICITY 


—Your name—the name 
of your product—will be 
simply burned into the 
consciousness of every 
passer-by if an Electric 
Sign is working for you 
after dark. The bright- 
est streets are the busiest 
streets-—the lightest stores 
the busiest. 

Have you learned to be 
sign-wise ? 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co, 
3 Head Place, Boston 








vertisement concludes with a 
query which is in the nature of a 
catch-phrase—“Have you learned 
to be light-wise?” or 
wise,” or “sign-wise” as the case 
may be. The two ads reproduced 
in fac-simile show the style of 
setting adopted and give an idea 
of the arguments used to interest 
people in electricity for power or 
sign purposes. As an example of 
the advertisements designed to in- 
crease the use of the electric cur- 
rent for illuminating purposes the 
following may be quoted: 

Electricity permits the ready illumination of 
any room, or any part of the home, from any 
chosen spot. If you’re above, and you hear 
strange footsteps down stairs, push the button 
and the proper Electric lamp flashes out 
instantly, Criminals avoid the light. Have 
you learned to be light-wise ? 


electricity in your home will just about cut 
out the fire hazard. Lace curtains and light 
weight draperies are not endangered by the 
Electric Light. Yet the lamps will glow wher- 
ever, whenever, you want them, bringing light 
into any dark places. Have you learned to be 
light-wise ? 

Electricity in the sick room aids the doctor 
and the nurse in their ministrations. The 
Electric Light enables the doctor to make ex- 
aminations at any hour—while ingenious 
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devices permit the heating of water, the cook- 
ing of special dishes, quickly, safely. An 
electric heating pad—never too hot to burn or 
blister—re:ains just the proper heat as long as 
current is kept on. Have you learned to be 
light-wise? 

Electricity lightens the dark spots. At the 
end of that long counter may be goods to be 
shown once ina while. An Electric lamp just 
there is on while you want it—off while you 
don’t. It isn’t burning up money when not 
wanted; it is not using up air. Have you 
learned to be light-wise F 


“These advertisements,” said 
Mr. Marsh, “are intended simply 
to make plain the manifold uses of 
the electric current and to induce 
correspondence. The same thor- 
ough system of individual corre- 
spondence will be continued. The 
business of furnishing electric 
light and power is one that re- 
quires a personal interview to 
clinch a contract. Hence in our 
advertisements we have not at- 
tempted to tell the whole story 
but merely enough to arouse the 
reader’s interest, to induce him to 
ask questions which it will be the 
business of our salesmen to 
answer.” 


$9 >—___—- 
ADVERTISING A FOOD 
PRODUCT. 


Mr. Truman A. DeWeese, ad- 
vertising manager of the Natural 
Food Company, Niagara Falls, 
contributes to the July number of 
Agricultural Advertising an in- 
teresting article from which the 
following, descriptive of the meth- 
ods employed in _ advertising 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is con- 
densed : 

The Natural Food Company does not 
sell Shredded Wheat by mail hence di- 
rect returns from advertising are not 
expected nor is the follow-up system 
employed as elaborate as that used by 
mai!-order houses. Shredded Wheat is 
sold to jobbers and wholesalers through 
fifteen general sales agents, each of 
whom is in charge of a_ well-defined 
territory Fourteen of these cover the 
United States and Canada, while an- 
other is located in London and has gen- 
eral charge of all foreign sales, | 

“All of our periodical publicity,” 
says Mr. DeWeese, “is of a general 
character and cannot be keyed as to 
direct results. A great deal of our ad- 
vertising, however, is done with special 
reference to the needs and desires of 
the agents in their respective territories 
and is done independently of the gen- 
eral publicity campaign. If our general 
sales agent in Chicago or Detroit, for 
instance, should be of the opinion that 
a certain amount of billboard advertis- 
ing, or advertising in the local news- 
papers is needed at some particular time 





to accelerate the movement of goods, 
the matter is taken up with the home 
office and the company is apt to accede 
to his wishes and to make an appro- 
priation for this special advertising. At 
the same time the agent is getting the 
benefit of our general pup‘icity which 
is carried on in accordance with a 
well defined plant adopted at the be- 
ginning of each year.’ 

The advertising of Shredded Wheat 
being of an educational nature Mr. 
DeWeese believes that neither bil!- 
boards, strect-car signs nor display ad- 
vertising in the newspapers can be re- 
lied on wholly to sell this product. 
Without underestimating the value of 
the three methods of advertising named 
which he calls “the big guns of the ad- 
vertising artillery’ Mr, DeWeese is of 
the opinion that newspaper and_bill- 
board advertising must be backed by 
boot'ets, leaflets and follow-up letters 
in which the story of Shredded Wheat 
can be more fully set forth. 

“You must tell the people why they 
should eat Shredded Wheat,” he says, 
“and in order to give them some rea- 
sons why they should eat it you must 
tell them how it is made, why it is 
shredded and why the whole wheat, 
when presented in digestable form, is 
the most perfect food given to man... 
While ours is not a mail-order proposi- 
tion, at the same t?me, we never pub- 
lish an advertisement of any _ kind 
without offering to send free of charge 
our “Shreds of Life” booklet or our 
“Vital Question” cook book. Inquiries 
for these booklets afso come from an- 
other source. Our agents, at various 
times of the year, conduct vigorous 
sampling campaigns in which they dis- 
tribute from house to house samples 
of Shredded Wheat and hand to each 
housekeeper a four-page leaflet or some 
other picce of literature telling all 
about our product.” 

“There is another source of inquiries 
for which we have a careful'y planned 
follow-up system. We receive letters 
every day from persons in all parts of 
the wall who are using Shredded 
Wheat in one way and another and who 
take the time to slt down and write 
about it. ... After a lapse of a cer- 
tain interval a follow-up letter is sent to 
each of these individuals asking if 
they are still using our _ product, 
whether they value it as highly as they 
did at the beginning, etc. The rep ies 
to these letters are tabu'ated and in- 
dexed by a card system, and after a 
while another follow-up letter is scnt 
to them.” Hundreds of “Vita! Oues- 
tion” cook books are sent out each day 
in response to requests to those who 
have scen Shredded Wheat advertised 
in the magazines, and the names of 
these applicants are tabu'ated and let- 
ters are sent to them at regular in- 
tervals as dscribed above. 


—_—_-- 


A correction of small printed nov- 
elties used to advertise the men’s cloth- 
ing of S. F. & A. F. Miller & Co., 
Baltimore, shows taste and ingenuity. 
One of the best is a tag describing 
“Our New Clothes Line,” to which 
a section of new manila rope is at- 
tached, 
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IN CLEVELAND, 0. 


Cleveland is the capital of the 
Western Reserve, a distinction she 
often boasts of and with less mod- 
esty than right. When the ten 
counties in the Northeastern part 
of the State were occupied by 
their first settlers, their title to 
the land was just what they had 
relinquished in the Lackawana 
Valley whence they had _ been 
driven by force of arms. Never- 
theless there: were no important 
contestants to their right. It 
was the West and the West was 
everybody’s land. To it they 
brought in addition .to the de- 
termination to hold it, a puritan 
faith, a belief in education and an 
ambition which has taken various 
directions but has always been high, 
The ten counties have furnished 
three Presidents to the United 
States, the Ohio Society in New 
York, and in commerce, the prac- 
tical arts and sciences not less 
than in statesmanship and politics 
have always been leaders, not 
followers. The first thing they 
did was to reserve—whence their 
name—a vast amount of ter- 
ritory for public schools. It was 
not such a generous act as at first 
blush might appear. They 
couldn’t hold it on other terms, 
but in the sacred name of educa- 
tion no one would dispute their 
title. 

It is necessary to state these 
facts in order to understand their 
newspapers, which have in a dis- 
tinctive sense contributed to the 
eminence of the community, They 
early accepted as an article of 
faith that newspapers were fac- 
tors of education, and in that be- 
lief they have never faltered. At 
intervals their newspapers have 
not occupied a leading position as 
directing or advancing public 
opinion, but generally speaking 
they have done so, and never in 
such a strong and virile spirit as 
at this moment. With a popula- 
tion in the civic limits of over 
four hundred thousand and an 
immediate territory embracing as 
residents approximately two mil- 
lion souls, it might be asked what 
Cleveland means by offering to 
such a population five daily pa- 





pers. But the Western Reserve 
itself has other important cities, 
and the outlying country is also 
rich in cities as well as wealth. 
In its numerous centers of life 
are printed local papers of real 
value at Youngstown, Akron, 
Warren, Canton, Lorain and Ash- 
tabula, and of a character too that 
fully represent the journalistic 
needs of those cities and the com- 
munities of which they are the 
center. 

Cleveland has recently become 
the first city with respect to size, 
as she was long before with re- 
gard to commerce and mercantile 
importance of the upper Eastern 
Ohio Valley. In the mere rivalry 
of population she passed Cincin- 
nati at the time of the last census, 
but before that time she had al- 
ready asserted her pre-eminence 
with regard to iron and steel, oil 
and railway importance, Cincin- 
nati was a grocer’s town, Inci- 
dentally it was also a center of 
great distilling and brewery inter- 
est, but the limitations of this 
trade were obvious, while iron 
and steel and oil had the whole 
world for their market. It was 
not strange then that Cleveland 
took the first place as soon as its 
productive factors had _ been 
gathered to its advantage. These 
alone would not have established 
the city. But coupled with the 
spirit of its people, founded long 
ago when the Western Reserve 
was a living thing, it gave them 
an irresistible impetus. Further 
than that Cincinnati is a river 
town like St. Louis, and its dis- 


advantages as against a lake port . 


are actual. The lakes are, except 
a month or two in winter, real 
sources of business. The river is 
more or less uncertain at all times 
and is in continual rivalry with 
railways. If Pittsburg furnishes 
an exception to this general law 
it is because she is favorably 
placed with regard to the supplies 
which she uses for her prosperity. 
Hers is a natural possession. It 
is only recently that the newspa- 
per conditions in Cleveland be- 
came crystalized and the recent 
changes that have been made in 
their control recall to old timers 
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the radical readjustments made 
about a quarter of a century ago. 
Men and conditions are widely 
different, but then, as now, a new 
order of things began. 

In the early eighties the Lead- 
er was easily the foremost paper 
of the city. The Herald, older 
and formerly more sure of its 
prestige and position, had become 
atrophied, or, at least failed to 
keep pace with the times. With 
Edwin Cowles at the head of the 
Leader, as editor-in-chief and 
principal owner, and Eugene H. 
Perdue as its ambitious and en- 
ergetic, if often arbitrary business 
manager, the Leader had bought 
and absorbed the Evening News, 
a two-cent paper established a 
few years before. In the morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday field the 
Leader and its Evening News an- 
nex held the leading position in 
Cleveland journalism, John C. 
Covert, now Consul at Lyons, 
France, was then managing edi- 
tor, having succeeded Frank H. 
Mason, now Consul-General - at 
Paris, and the late W. N. Hudson. 
The -staff was not large but en- 
thusiastic and full of life. 

Competition was not formid- 
able, judged by modern standards. 
The Herald had passed from one 
ownership to another, sinking 
money for A. W. Fairbanks, 
William Perry Fogg, R. C. 
Parsons and the late Senator 
Hanna. Numerous changes had 
taken place in its management 
and staff, about the only fixture 
being J. H. A. Bone, now the vet- 
eran editorial writer of the Plain 
Dealer. The Herald was espe- 
cially weak in the afternoon field, 
where it encountered not only the 
opposition of the Evening News 
but also of the penny Press. 

This little sheet, as it was in 
those days, had been started in 
1878. on a very small scale, but 
it had gained ground steadily, and 
within five years enjoyed a large 
street sale and income enough to 
whet the ambition of its owners 
and. permit the gradual expan- 
sion of their property. E. W. 
Scripps and J. B. Sweeny, both 


of Detroit, had fathered the enter- 
prise. 


W. H. Little was their 
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city editor, Scripps taking editor- 
ial charge and Sweeny running 
the business office. In 1881 Little 
was editor, and in 1882 R. F. 
Paine, a youngster of much en- 
ergy and resourcefulness, became 
city editor. Since then he has 
been a master spirit in the de- 
velopment of the paper. 

At the time when the Press 
was becoming an important factor 
in the newspaper situation the 
Plain Dealer was the organ of the 
Democratic party, then, as now, 
usually in the minority in Cleve- 
land and Ohio. It was an after- 
noon paper owned chiefly by 
Major William W. Armstrong, an 
active Democratic politician. His 
paper had been brightened and 
given wide prominence for a time 
by the early work of the late 
“Artemus Ward,” as Charles F. 
Browne styled himself in his writ- 
ten and declaimed jesting. But 
although George Hoyt was a 
bright and entertaining editorial 
writer and N. S. Cobleigh, now 
cable editor of the New York 
World, was an earnest worker at 
the head of a small city staff, the 
Plain Dealer was hopelessly out 
of touch with the drift of the 
times in journalism. It was 
rather a political organ than a 
modern newspaper. 

In the spring of 1885 a great 
change took place in Cleveland 
newspapers. The Leader and the 
Plain Dealer bought the Herald, 
the former taking its subscription 
lists and evening associated press 
franchise, and the latter its 
morning and Sunday franchise 
and its mechanical plant. The 
Leader re-christened its evening 
edition as the News and Herald, 
and the Plain Dealer moved into 
the building from which the Her- 
ald had been published. The re- 
sult was a great increase in the 
prestige and profits of the Leader, 
while the Plain Dealer, passing 
into the hands of a company head- 
ed by E. H. Holden, now the 
owner of the paper, entered upon 
a much wider field and began a 
struggle gradually acquiring ‘its 
present position. As the morning 
and Sunday editions of the Plain 
Dealer developed and gained some 
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ground its afternoon editions be- 
came relatively less and less im- 
portant. In January, 1893, Mr. 
Holden took personal direction ot 
the paper, and called Charles LE. 
Kennedy to a leading position in 
his service. With the exception 
of comparatively brief absences 
from Cleveland, as advertising 
manager in New York and in the 
counting-room of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Mr, Kennedy has 
since been one of the makers of 
the Plain Dealer. 

In connection with Mr. Elbert 
H. Baker, long advertising solici- 
tor for the Leader, Mr. Kennedy 
took charge of the Plain Dealer 
on a ten year working lease, about 
eight years ago. Baker became 
business manager and Kennedy 
editor. Mr. Holden remained 
president of the company but 
withdrew from all active control 
of the paper. Many improve- 
ments followed and the Plain 
Dealer made rapid progress, being 
carried along by the remarkable 
growth of the city and enjoying 
comparative freedom from up-to- 
date opposition, except in the 
afternoon field. The paper was 
made independent, with Demo- 
cratic leanings, and its success in 
gaining Republican readers was 
noteworthy. ; 

At the time when the Plain 
Dealer and the Press were being 
pushed vigorously, the Leader 
suffered from division of counsel 
and other. exigencies created by 
the death of Edwin Cowles, in 
1890. His great newspaper prop- 
erty, worth more than a million 
dollars in the market, was tied up 
in the control of a board of 
trustees and anything like sus- 
tained enterprise and broadly pro- 
gressive policy ‘in building up the 
property and keeping it to the 
front by liberal expenditures be- 
came increasingly difficult. The 
Leader drifted, in some respects, 
while its rivals were rowing hard 
up-stream, although it was always 
clean, strong and public-spirited 
in policy and always retained a 
large clientage, held by the earn- 
est efforts of a loyal staff working 
under grave disadvantages. For 
two years Hon. John C. Covert 


and E. H. Perdue divided the 
control of the paper, and from 
1894 to 1904 James B. Morrow, 
the well-known Washington cor- 
respondent, was editor-in-chief. 
Until 1901 Mr, Perdue remained 
in control of the business office, 
finally selling out nearly all of his 
large interest in the property and 
retiring, Thereafter Mr. Charles 
W. Chase, son-in-law of the late 
Edwin Cowtes, was president and 
head of the Leader Company, ‘S. 
W. Meek being engaged as busi- 
ness manager. In the spring of 
1904 Mr. E. R. Johnstone was 
made editor-in-chief, retiring this 
summer, 

Meanwhile the Cleveland World 
had been started in 1899 by B. F. 
Bower, of Detroit, and George A. 
Robertson, long connected with 
Cleveland newspapers. It was 
the first one-cent paper of eight 
pages in Cleveland, and it gained 
immediate popularity. In 18095 
the World’s plant ‘was burned and 
soon afterward it was bought. by 
Robert P. Porter, of Census 
Bureau fame. Mr, Bower and 
Mr. Robertson retired, and Porter 
took charge with a great flourish 
of trumpets. In November, 
1896, a receivership followed his 
brief career in Cleveland. Later 
Mr. Bower bought the World 
again, but competition had _ be- 
come more formidable and the 
paper was hampered by lack of 
adequate capital. It had no press 
franchise, being dependent upon 
working arrangements with the 
Scripps-McRae League, the own- 
ers of the JWorld’s rival, the 
Press. 

Last year Mr. Bower sold the 
World, and after a few transition 
changes it became the property of 
Mr. Charles A. Otis, Jr., a young 
business man of wealth and en- 
ergy, who knew only success in 
his many undertakings. Immedi- 
ately the World made rapid 
upward strides. Mr. Bower was 
employed as manager and the 
staff was greatly enlarged and 
strengthened. In May Mr. Otis 
made a master stroke by purchas- 
ing from the Cowles estate the 
controlling interest in the Leader 
and the News and Herald. He 
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soon sold his interest in the Lead- 
er to Mr. Medill McCormick, pub- 
lishér of the Chicago Tribune and 
grandson of the late Joseph 
Medill, long famous as the editor 
and chief owner of that paper, but 
the News and Herald were sold 
by the Leader Printing Company 
to the World. The latter thereby 
acquired the full evening fran- 
chise in the Associated Press and 
added many thousands to its sub- 
scription lists. Mr, Otis followed 
this stroke by purchasing the 
evening franchise, good will and 
subscription lists of the Plain 
Dealer, making the World-News, 
as he re-christened his paper, sole 
master of the evening field in 
Cleveland, as to Associated Press 
service, and adding much to its 
already great popularity and pres- 
tige. The World-News and the 
Press now divide the afternoon 
field in a city of half a million 
population, which is surrounded 
by thriving and progressive sub- 
urbs, 

In like manner the morning 
field, for papers published in 
English, is divided between the 
Leader and the Plain Dealer. The 
latter is going on its way with the 
excellent patronage and prestige 
of years of undeniable success, but 
the Leader is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. Its management is 
in new and energetic hands, and 
its resources are ample for all 
needs. Mr. Medill McCormick 
has made Mr. H. S. Thalheimer, 
lately the New York business 


representative of the Chicago 
Tribune, his business manag- 
er, and Mr. N. C. Wright, 


lately editorial manager of the 
Indianapolis Journal, long with 
the Associated Press, and for 
nearly a year managing editor of 
the Leader, is the executive head 
of the editorial department. The 
Leader’s influence and popularity 
are fast increasing, and its future 
bids fair to surpass the best days 
of its historv. 

The Cleveland newspaper field 
has been cleared, meanwhile, of 
abortive and feeble papers like 
the Recorder, started with much 
ado in 1895 and shortly turned 
into a single-tax organ by Tom L. 
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Johnson, now Mayor of Cleve- 
land and Louis F. Post, now of 
Chicago. ‘This publication main- 
tained’ a precarious and dwindl- 
ing existence for many years after 
Johnson wearied of pouring 
money into its till, but it gradual- 
ly dried up, under George A 
Robertson’s management, and left 
the city to four papers—the 
World-News and the Press in the 
afternoon, and the Leader and 
Plain Dealer in the morning, 

One of the curiosities of Cleve- 
land is the publication of a weekly 
paper devoted to shipping, which 
is the rival of the best and the 
equal of any printed the world 
over. It is called the Marine 
Review—and it takes the widest 
and most liberal as well as the 
most intimate interest in the ma- 
rine affairs of the world. Cleve- 
land is no small port and they are 
now considering the expenditure 
of ten millions for docks and the 
terminal facilities of railways, 
which with the present accommo- 
dations will lift the town to the 
rank of a first-class port in line 
with Liverpool, Antwerp and 
London. The Marine Review 
concerns itself chiefly with en- 
gines, but it is a sailor man’s pa- 
per for all that, and the New 
York shipper frequently refers to 
it for information not contained 
in his own local and _ technical 
sheets, 

Independent of these journals 
there is a great body of weekly 
and bi-weekly publications, among 
them the Catholic Universe, which 
is of course a sectarian journal 
but ably edited and widely circu- 
lated. The Ohio Farmer, which 
claims a hundred thousand cir- 
culation, and papers in the Ger- 
man, Polish and other languages 
addressing their peculiar clientele. 


ee cn 
THE best advertising is that 
which makes a direct proposition 
to the reader, inviting him to act. 
a 


A coop deal of fonghe was given to 
the compilation of a little book from 
the American Artisan, Chicago, and 
with its advertising aphorisms and let- 
ters from advertisers in that journal it 
makes a strong showing for the Amer- 
ican Artisan’s value as a medium. 
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THE MAKING: OF A BIG 
CATALOGUE. 


The July number of Among 
Ourselves, the business periodi- 
cal of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
contains an interesting article on 
how the mammoth catalogue is- 
sued by the great mail-order 
house is prepared. 

“Montgomery Ward & Co.'s 
catalogue is unique in many re- 
spects, but it differs from all 
others most in that every precau- 
tion is taken to eliminate the en- 
thusiasm of buyers in writing the 
description of articles, and that all 
trade terms are omitted. Great 
effort is made and care taken to 
see that a spade is called a spade 
in plain language, easily under- 
stood by the- least posted person 
on any line. For this reason all 
factory descriptions are ignored 
and the buyer who is well in- 
formed through his experience in 
handling those customers who buy 
from a catalogue, and is an 
authority in his particular line of 
goods, sets the article up before 
him and words his description as 
if talking to a person knowing 
nothing of the ins and outs of the 
trade. 

“One of the most interesting 
questions to persons familiar with 
the amount of work necessary in 
such an undertaking is, how the 
enormous amount of copy requir- 
ed is prepared. It appears to 
them, and with reason, that it 
would not Only take an immense 
number of people to compile this, 
if the work was crowded into the 
few months preceding the appear- 
ance of the first coptes, but that it 
would mean an outlay of energy 
almost impossible under such con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact this 
copy or material for the following 
number of the catalogue is being 
collected and prepared by the di- 
vision managers and buyers dur- 
ing the entire year. One issue is 
hardly off their hands before they 
are having illustrations made and 
descriptive matter written and in 
shape for the finishing touches 
when copy is called for by the ad- 
vertising manager the next year. 
This material is of course subject 
to revision and correction and a 


continual watch is kept for new 
ideas and goods appearing on the 
market during the months inter- 
vening. 

“When one considers that the 
space occupied in the catalogue by 
any article is of great value to the 
division and the firm, it will be 
seen that the selling value of an 
item must be considered; the 
policy of Ward Montgomery & 
Co. as to quality and price value 
must be upheld by thorough in- 
vestigation as to the merits of the 
article quoted; the ability of the 
manufacturers or importers to de- 
liver certain goods in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the demand 
for them without the least delay 
throughout the entire life of the 
catalogue must be carefully looked 
into; the manager must satisfy 
himself that the latest practical 
improvements made in the partic- 
ular kind of goods are imbodied 
in the article quoted, and that the 
chances of anyone being able to 
manufacture or offer the same 

goods at a lower price are of the 
ae In fact every phase of 
the question must have continua 
attention and copy for the cata- 
logue must be kept in such shape 
that it can be turned in on rea- 
sonably short notice when re- 
quired. 

“When the material or copy of 
a certain division is completed it 
is turned in to the advertising de- 
partment. Here it is touched up, 
headings supplied, exaggerations 
that may have unconsciously crept 
in are toned down, the im. 
portant features emphasized and 
given prominence, and it is passed 
along with the illustrations neces- 
sary to the compositors,” 

The first price list of Montgom 
ery Ward & Co., issued in 1872, 
consisted of a broadside mailed to 
farmers. The current catalogue 
contains 1,200 pages and a single 
copy of it weighs six pounds. Gal- 
ley proofs of the matter contained 
measure nearly a mile in length. 
On account of the many illustra- 
tions used all composition is done 
by hand and the edition is so large 
that it is said there is only one 
concern in Chicago capable of 
printing and binding it in the 
time allotted. 
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DUPLICATION OF CIRCU- 
LATION. 


JacksonvitLe, Fla., August 22, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx : 

I do not recall that I have noticed anyone 
else raising the question with reference to the 
class publications in the newspaper business. 
We have a number of very excellent advertis- 
ing agencies, and quite a number of them have 
directories which are supposed to contain ac- 
curate st ts of newspaper circulations, 
I donot recall that there is a single one that 
has not got some publication more or less 
pretentious along this line. There is not a 
single wise one among them who does not ad- 
vertise in our newspaper. The question arises 
should we put an advertisement in every direc- 
tory and in each one of the many excellent class 
publications? For instance, suppose that we 
advertised in Printers’ Inx ; it is reasonable 
to suppose that every prominent advertiser 
who isa possible cust of thene per gets 
Printers’ Inx. Suppose that we should ad- 
vertise in the seven or eight excellent publica- 
tions that have been established for the same 
identical purpose, would not every one of these 
seven publications go to identically the same 
people, and would this duplication of circula- 
tion pay? 

I have a list that runs between 6,000 and 
i names that is supposed to be an accurate 
ist of the advertisers in all the leading centers 
of the country. I could send out special adver- 
tising matter to every one of these advertisers 
throughout for what it would cost in each one 
of these publications. Now, when it comes to 
advertising in a newspaper, we do not believe 
that there is an advertiser in the United States 
who wouldadvertise in our newspaper if he felt 
that he was advertising in identically the same 
circulation that had abeed been covered. We 
get our advertising sone. on the principle 
that the circulation is not duplicated. Now, if 
we only used one of these publications a year, 
to say nothing of the directories, it would take 
us about seven years to go around. If we used 
them all every year it would take every possible 
modicum of profit from foreign advertising to 
pay tke bills. The question I raise then is 
whether it is wise to use this duplication of 
circulation every year. 

Rurvus A. Russg.t, 
Bus. Mgr. Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis. 








, 


In reply to the above PRINTERS 
INK would say: 

AS TO DIRECTORIES, 

If business manager Russell will 
write down a list of the “very ex- 
cellent advertising agencies,” 
naming on it none save those of 
whose excellence he has personal 
knowledge, he will find the list is 
not as large as he thought it 
would be. 

When he has his list prepared, 
if he will make a mark against the 
name of each advertising agency 
that issues a newspaper Directory 
that he—Manager Russell—sup- 
poses contains “accurate  state- 
ments of newspaper circulation” 
he will be again surprised to find 
that the number of such Direc- 
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tories is smaller than he had 
thought. 

Manager Russell will admit that 
no newspaper Directory can give 
“accurate statements of newspa- 
per circulation” without having a 
definition of what is meant bv cir- 
culation. If he reduces his list of 
Directories “more or less preten- 
tious” by eliminating those that 
have no such definition he will 
find it reduced to a single one, 

When manager Russell has pro- 
ceeded so far, he will no longer 
need advice as to how many di- 
rectories he should select for his 
advertisement. 

AS TO ADVERTISING JOURNALS. 

It is not probable that every 
item that appears in every issue 
of Printers’ INK is carefully 
read by every advertiser “who is 
a possible customer” for manager 
Russell’s paper. It is probable 
however, that PrivTers’ INK is 
read more thoroughly by more 
“possible customers” than any 
other if “the seven or eight excel- 
lent publications that have been 
established for the same identical 
purpose.” 

It is not probable that Print- 
ERS’ INK goes to identically the 
same people who read the “seven 
ot eight excellent publications” 
that have been established to 
share its field since Printers’ INK 
discovered and proved that there 
was such a field; but it is probable 
that Printers’ INK goes to more 
readers than any of the others 
and is more read than all the 
others. When manager Russell 
has ascertained what will be the 
cost of inserting an announcement 
in Printers’ INK, and what it 
will cost to insert the same in 
each of “the seven or eight” com- 
petitors, and in all of “the seven 
or eight,” he will then find it easy 
to decide which he should select. 

If manager Russell would send 
a postal card to the 6,000 or 7,000 
names of advertisers of which he 
has a list, the cost will be $60 or 
$70 for the cards, with the cost 
of printing and mailing to be add- 
ed. The same matter can be in- 
serted in space of a quarter page 
in Printers’ INK for $10, or in 
space of a full page for $40 and 
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will go to 15,000 names instead 
of to 6,000 or 7,000. 

There is a good deal of almost 
superstitious dread of duplicating 
circulation. Does manager Rus- 
sell reflect that the man who puts 
an advertisement in the Metrop- 
olis, to appear three times, dupli- 
cates his audience twice over? 

If manager Russell should ad- 
vertise in all the periodicals pub- 
lished, and address a circular to 
each of the eighty millions of 
human beings that exist in the 
United States, he would still fall 
short of impressing everybody 
with the importance of his story. 
No one should try to reach every- 
body. No one can afford to at- 
tempt that. Every advertiser 
should aim to reach the largest 
number possible to be reached for 
a price that seems reasonable in 
view of the probable result. He 
need not be afraid of duplication, 
but he ought to steer clear of all 
attempts to advertise in every- 
thing with a hope of reaching 
everybody. ; ; 

If most advertisers cut their 
list of mediums three-quarters, 
and used the remaining quarter 
more liberally they would be more 
uniformly prosperous—more. uni- 
formly successful. 

—————— 
THE STING OF THE SEA 
SERPENT. 

Presumably the native population, 
and especialy the hotel keepers, of 
‘Old Orchard are happy. They have 
“worked” practically all the newspa- 
pers in the country into printing, at 
the season of the year when it would 
do the most good, a yarn about the 
carcass of a sea serpent that didn’t 
drift to their beach, and they have 
been agile enough in getting out of 
sight the miserable remnant of a com- 
monplace whale that did drift there to 
be able for the rest of the season to 
keep up, with their more unsophisti- 
cated guests, a pretense that the de- 
mised cetacean was a very mysterious 
and wonderful left-over from the rep- 
tilian age. That, presumably, is “‘busi- 
ness.” If the yarn had bcen better, 
its mendacity would have irritated us 
less, but it was a poor yarn, told with- 
out a single artistic touch, and with- 
out any attempt whatever to utilize the 
large amount of knowledge that is on 
tap for him who would talk intelligent- 
ly or even amusingly about sea ser- 
pents. They were, and possibly are, 
extremely interesting creatures, and it 
is a pity to use them clumsily, even 
~ advertising purposes—New York 

Imes. 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO THE MEMORY AND 
DESCENDANTS OF THE GREAT’ POET, 


Let us sing of Thomas Balmer. 
Of bewhiskered bustling Thomas 
From the land of the Tobacco; 
Of his trip from Duke to Barron. 

How he lingered on the journey 
Taking heed of woman’s Knitting. 

In the Journal of the Bok-man; 
In the organ of the fair sex; 

In that very vital organ 

With a million circulation. 

How he told the advertiser 
When and why he ought to use it. 
Said a column next to Tettin 
For results could not be equaled. 
How he went from Bok to Butterick] 
Tothe home of many Patterns 
From the camp of the reformer. 

Here he found the field more fitting, 
Just as women did who purchased 
From the Stock of punctured paper 
While 4e held the forms for copy 
In the print shop of the Trio. 

As he strove his ways ran Wilder, 
Wild>r still they seemed to scurry 
‘Till “trade aid” and “‘textile’’ waters 
Deep engulfed this women’s threesome ; 
Buried all their stolid lifework 
In a tidal wave of progress. 

Then behold he saw handwriting 
On the wall of common carriers. 

On the wall, or chesty check-book 
Of that most uncommon Collier. 

Of that brainy Street Car Barron 
Who has gathered many leases ; 
Street Car advertising leases 

On the lines throughout the Country. 
Throughout all the blooming Country, 
Soa man may tell his story 

Toa strapped and seated public 
When their minds are most receptive 
To the reason for a purchase. 

Thus it comes to pass directly 
We behold a car card expert 
In this erstwhile doubting Thomas. 
Doubting first if leaf tobacco 
Ever stood to make his fortune. 
Doubting next if dinky copy 
Ever paid the man who ran it. 
Doubting last of all soruns it 
If the magazines were in it 
With the cars to Pull the public. 

For say he—who rides may read it, 
Read it while his daily papers 

Idly flaps apace before him 

As he gazes at the high lights 

On the trolley car’s horizon, 

Gazes long until he hankers 

For the very things they tell of. 

This then is the song we promised. 
How men owt to Hire Balmer, 
Each one yielding many dollars 
In the struggle for his service ; 

For his wise and able service 
Did they bid these many thousonds. 
—Faintly still comes back the Echo 

‘*Hire Balmer,’ ‘Hire Balmer.” 

Geo. E, Fatt. 


—_—+o>—___—_—_—- 


A sBooktet for retailers, listing rib- 
bons, and a folder for milliners, an- 
nouncing a trimmed pattern hat open- 
ing, comes from L. Dannenbaum’s Son 
& Co., Philadelphia. Both show taste 
and conservative statement in text mat- 
ter, but might be more daintily dis- 
played typographically. Dainty goods, 
dainty literature, 
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AN ODD a SITUA- 


Judging from its name one wou-d 
naturally suppose that the Anaconda 
Standard devoted the greater portion 
of its space to mews pertaining to 
Anaconda, but such is not the case. Its 
principal circulation field is Butte, 
where the greater portion of its rev- 
enue is derived from. It has a special 
train service daily to facilitate distri- 
bution. The newspaper directories in 
cataloguing the Standard should, right- 
ly, index it under Butte, for an ad- 
vertiser unfamiliar with the field, nat- 
urally does not know or would hardly 
think it possible that a paper covering 
the field has its seat of publication in 
a small town miles away. 

To give a clearer idea of the way an 
advertiser is liable to err in covering 
Montana, we cite the case of an adver- 
tiser whose business recently passed 
through one of the agencies. In send- 
ing copy to the Anaconda Standard, 
space was left blank for the name of 
the merchant in Anaconda who handles 
the goods. The Standard immediately 
wired for permission to fill in the 
name of the Butte agent, as otherwise 
the advertiser would not get the bene- 
fit of the paper’s circulation in Butte, 
which is five times as great as its cir- 
culation in Anaconda.—Newspaperdom. 


bien a SELLS PIANOS 
s avi.) . 

The department stores of Philadel- 
phia must be credited with teaching the 
wblic that summer is a good time to 
uy pianos. How have they done this? 
For many years it was the custom of 
the legitimate piano dealers of Phila- 
delphia to cease advertising during the 
warm, dull months, and consequently 
the public was little interested or gave 
little thought to piano buying in warm 
weather. The Department stores con- 
tinue their heavy advertising during 
the summer, and naturally give as 
much space to piano and musical in- 
strument buying as in the winter. The 
result is that the public have began to 
look upon the warm months quite fav- 
orably for piano buying as in the 
winter.—Music Trade Review. 

Se ed 

“Wuen Men Talk Clothes” is a_ fall 
and winter handbook from the Eng- 
lish Woolen Mills Co., Cleveland, de- 
scribing and picturing current styles 
and emphasizing the value of tailored 
garments over ready-made. This con- 
cern has stores in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Louisviile, and 
offers in connection with them the 
following unique service: “When you 
travel you may purchase suit, overcoat, 
or other garment at any one of our stores 
and have it pressed or repaired free of 
charge, at any or all of our other 
stores. You may order at one store 
and obtain a fitting and delivery at 
any other store that may be more con- 
venient. If you wish to duplicate a 
worn garment or one that has met with 
an accident, you may do it at any of 
the other stores. We carry identical 
stocks in all; same prices at al. On 
— your measurements and tastes 
wi 





1 be recorded in all our stores.” 
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WHY MUCH ADVERTISING MAT: 
TER SENT ABROAD NEVER 
PAYS. 

Allen’ & Co., of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in a recent communication to 
Lyon & Healy, state that ful-y 50 per 
cent of American letters are under- 
stamped. This has become a source of 


great irritation to all Australian mer- 
chants, and does not tend to help 
American houses in their quest for 
business. 


It may be of interest to know that 
Lyon & Healy deal with this matter by 
having a distinctive envelope, bright 
ye.low in color, for all foreign letters, 
and that all such letters are especially 
weighed by their mailing department. 

Australia and all foreign countries 
charge double for any shortage they 
may find in the postage of a letter, 
so a letter sent to Australia bearing 
a 5-cent stamp that weighs even a 
hair over half an ounce, is delivered 
only upon payment of 10 cents by the 
unfortunate Australian. This is equal- 
ly true of all foreign countries. So 
these letters should be subjected to a 
much c'oser scrutiny than letters sent 
to any part of America. 

If Allen & Co. are correct in their 
statement that 50 per cent of American 
letters are understamped, the subject 


is well worth looking into.—Music 
Traae Review. 
— ee 


Butietin 2¢ from the H. T. Paiste 
Co., Philadelphia, shows an extended 
line of electrical sundries, and is com- 
mendable for its neat arrangement of 
ag and cuts, the convenient size of 
the pages and tne minuteness_ with 
which pictures show each detail of small 
electrical app iances. 


Advertisements. 

AU advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line per yeur. ive per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for tn adrance of 7 ubli- 
cation and ten percent on yearly contract 

uid wholly in advance of first publication. 
isplay type — may be used without 











ertra charge. f a specified ition ts 
asked for an advertisement. and granted, 
double price will be demanded, 

WANTS. 


EW YORK REPRESENTATIVE. 
ews or advertising. 
STRINGFILLD, 4 West 10ist Street. N. Y. 


A DWRITERS wanted, commission basis, Ad- 
a ¥ stamp, ARCHBOLD’S ADB, 


ress wi 
Afton Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PECIAT, representative in Fast to handle 
_ business of EV&NING BULLETIN, Honolulu. 
Write direct and state terms. 


ANTED—To buy Trade Directories. new or 
d-hand. Give date and publisher. 


secon: 
AGOGA PUBLISHING CO., 415 Lucas Ave., St. 
Louis. 
YOUNG man desires position evenings as- 


A sisting advertiser—any ncy or business 
eae” main object. “W. D. B.,” Printers’ 
nk. 


1? you want an enterprisine man to represent 
you in England, ask “ARNOLDS” to put you 
p touch. 3 Exmouth Mansions, Exmouth Street. 


i. 


‘THE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition. exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 











































ARSED —A New York representative to send 
nthly. trade letter =a — advertis- 

ing ; well established Western magazine. 
Send references “TRADE MAGAZINE, "PP. L 


por TIONS gon, = et newepe of 
workers wri 

soon FERNATIS ry IWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 


ONCERNING TY? —A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 

day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising 3 —_ Fwd “*typewise”; 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts w . A. 8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St.. N.Y, 


Anan Solicitor wanted to rej pone 
monthly nem exclusive fie 

—— ~~ WINSLOW, jing other Deak: 
“. SLOW, Commonwealth Trust 


ware vem pate trade paper man—one 

who can edit an industrial paper and pre- 
pare good ¢ Fn Single man preferred. State 
salary wan give references. Address Box 
846, Atlanta, Ga. 


O conduct an “advertising assistance” de- 
partment live trade r. Now writing 
for bakers’ pay ree ere ears’ experience. I’ar- 
se trom "GtioWR GSHAELD, Foote Ave., 
Colorado Springs, C 
E*¢. JUSIVE and highly “aig original syndicate 
cuts for leading lines of trade, banks and 
real estate firms. No two systemsalike. Adver- 
tising departments of daily newmeres should 
send | ne and specimens. P OX 86, Los 


VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
shoulda read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine, Spied circulation of any 
cavers Pune in America, Sample copy 
free. THt WESTERN MCNTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





ADWRITER 
r wants position in Illinois or 
poe saree St. Louis. Thoroughly 
on Can furnish reference. State 
dress “C. B.,” 32 
Prairie St. 4 Gieonvilie. Ii . 
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I WANT to get in touch with an advertising 
agency or business house, anywhere, requir- 
P 3 the = ype of an energetic and thoroughly 
tent rate and detail man; 25 years of age: 
single ie. “Apply “Al RATK MAN, ” Printers’ lnk 


WANTED Clerks and cthers with common 
school educations only, who wish to qua.- 
ify for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from | ing concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numver earn $1,500, The best 
clothing atures io New York owes his suc- 
cess within a — months to my teachings. De- 

mand exceeds ne 
GEORGE iY OWELL. Advertising and Rusi- 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


Death | Knell of Mail Order 


‘ected — 
(copyright) Py ow  Sicnin oy reach of pub: 
ishers and dealers, who should seize Prhe 
opportunity to quadruple their | nye 
and advertising patronage, and loca! deal- 
ers to double their —, 4 as dollar brings 
details and membersbip 

THE ANT.-MAIL ORDER LEAGUE, 
N 


TOBIAS, 
F. H: Burdick, Pres. 








EB. 
J. H. Tubbs, Sec’y, 








Experienced Advertising 


Woma ad 


26 years old; college 

experience in all branches a sara 
strong, forceful writer; ey ie of fas me 
ing out a newspaper Dage a d 

manship, not drivel) ; see: ft Fy o 
partment—store or nore per openin rd 
on Pacific Coast or Middle West, 
dress “ABILITY,” care a Printers’ Ink. 








OUNG man, now cashier of a bank in New 
land, must remove to more favorable 
climate in the West; college graduate '95; 10 
ears’ business and banking oye now 
faking advertising course; will tak position in 
business or advertising shighest setereneea. “K. 

H. W.,” Princers’ Ink. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col 
amns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, published weekly at 10 ee 8t.. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT 
ERs’ INK is the est school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than anv other publication in the United States. 


‘T RADE PAPER PER PUBLISHERS. 


I seek new connections as advertising soli- 
itor. das 
ol-established technical journal. Experienced 








nd salesmen, advertising, 
circulation and tf publishing business. 

aheo Petle business man, Ad: 

vigoro ahoolu rel.a - 
rior a, serene TERRITORY,” Printers’ Ink. 


As OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU—Many men fail 
to succeed through lack of Sap gm G 
We lack the right men to fill hundreds of hi 
de opportunities now on our lists. We beve 
Executive, Soe, Technical and Salesman 
positions, paying from $1,000 to $5,000 a year, 
be filled at once. If you want to 
better vour condition write for plan and book- 
let. Offices in 12 cities. HA DS (Inc.), Brain 
Brokers. Suite 511, 309 09 Broadway, New York. 


AN-AD-AGE. E. Waste MILLION, 


LETTERS we mean. All kinds recent F- received 
from Periodical advertising. Submi 


additional capital and silent or active partier 
to promote our enterprise in every large ci 

s proportions. Address AD-AGE © 
Penis. 106 Broadway, N. Y. 


mccncwencromms WYANT E13 , csoccernmnns 
Publishers will confer a great favor 
upon this office by mailing at once 
their latest Rate Cards, etc., as we 
are revising our rate system. 
J. C. MOSS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$3,000 Ad Man 2s 
Wants Chance to :s:;"2"": 
Grow with Pro- iiu,"ss: 


nthusiastic 


® 

all backed 
gressive House, 21 oi 
ante with ; 
sensible, convinci reason > pall y tony 
makes strong, bold d belay PRINTERS’ INK heart- 
7 indorses and frequently uses xara = of 
work and has used many of his editorial 
paragraphs and articles; careful, competent, 
energetic ; organise ; vigoroug worker 
rather than vain talker; close observer and al- 
ways watchful of neral business welfare ; 
helpful without meddling or “butting in;” sober; 
worthy of ag ang confidence; now and for 
veveral years with solid two million business, 

and can stay indefinitely; ambitious to goah 
res equally permanent connection with 
oqgues i 4 surroundings, but with peter 

develop and advance with sub- 

stential. Santas 














ve mercantile business or 


| manufacturing cor company. If you want an ad 
man whocan “make good” on foregoing claims, 
address with full particulars or a tee for = 
a interview. “REFLEX,” care 07 
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OR age eastne Geter Ma- 
chines, will be 

inters write TH EVENING TIM ia 

. B., for rock bottom pm prices for one or all. 


Advertising or Sales Manager 


Able and experienced manager (15 
years) of Advertising and other depart- 
ments of large manufacture, desires to 
change; satisfactory reasons, Ex- 
pert advertiser, careful buyer, clear 
and forcible writer, understands tech- 
nical - details; has executive ability, 
skillful organizér and systematizer; ™*” 
familiar with modern methods of sales- 
manship, Seeks responsible position 
with enterprising concern, 

Address ‘‘S. Q. R.,’’ Printers’ Tnk. 


—— +0, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


to illustrate the headlines 


now. Booklet be emp | 
350 brilliant headlines an 
secorentng opeaes opening cha 
panto Paw: mre | reas 
cially eign cu 
Cats, ote aan . FRANK 
718 Drexel 
Bldg, Phildelpbia. Pa. 








ILLUSTRATE RAE LA Ape. 


A CUT 
CATALOGUE rm ed.) 
housands of beauti- 


ha! 

cuts for ads, booklets, 
catalogues, circulars, 
an and pa 
ure book 
that ‘is 4oblt eyed re 


order). Benuty Book: ee. art 
lene from Ghetes of sixty of the most 
4 utifual a nthe world, pga Ag 
Cut . 
feos’ and Beaut, Toul oO a 
Stamps taken. SPATULA 
bury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











————+o-+ ———_- 
DESIGNERS AND IL! ILLUSTRATORS. 
ae: a. ihustrating, engrossing, Plum 


ng, art pi 
ing. "THE Par sesg ae Bway, N. ¥. 


AD ) VERTISING G MEDIA. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 243 Broadway, New York. 


i omg EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 2c. 2c. agate te line. 
NY person advertising rtising in PRINTERS’ INE to 
A the amount of $16 or more is entitied to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


MUSLN SIGNS & BANNERS. 


PuRe eae “ ‘= Se tines ¢ 

head of its first page: ae in 
Raleigh larger than” that of all the rest of the 
papers in Raleign combine1. ” 
PRE Troy Ohio) RECORD is a ~_ A of the 
r Fonerzas Star class published a 6.000 
town. Circulation covers city and Comral Miami 
County thoroughly. Send for rate . 


‘HE INPUSTKIOUS HEN, 617 Gay St., Knox- 
ville, Tewn., is the South’s lead ng poulti 

journal. Kead by thousands, she brings her 

vertisers results. Subscription, 50 centsa year. 


WwW ATERTOWN TIMES—Biggest and best cir- 
culation in Northern counties—6,425 daily, 
Jan. to July, 1905. Detivered by carriers in every 
important town in its field. Semi-weekly aver- 
age, 4,655. 
SELECT COUNTY WEEKLIES. 
'ULTON, N. Y. OBSERVER, Sending weekly of 
Uswego Co.; member of Select County 
Ww ceklies | circulation, 2,500 and growing; 10c. 
an inch, net. 
RaBTREE’S CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 92.152 circulation guaran- 
teed, proven; 350.000 readers. Best medium 
South for mail-oraer and general advertising. 
ag 16 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 


‘ADVERTISERS, , do you want to reach Wolfe- 
Do you think 1t would be to 
our advantage to use the columns of the 
RANITE STATE NEWS, which sends out 576 papers 
in Wolfeboro alone. or one to every family? 
ares wre 10 cents an inch on time con- 
racts, tion 1,565: nearly all looal, Try it. 
GRANITE "STATE NEWS. Wolfeboro, N. H. 
THE SCHEMER, 
Alliance, Ohie, 
» Keeps its subscribers busy coin- 
moue Rg A pce ys them each 
month — rt : be — 
agency, advertising, mail order 
and other schemes that get the 
$; trial 3 months and ogue 


TuGHy Thence 10, 
WAHPETON GAZETTE, 


WEEKLY, 
Wahpeton North Dakota, 
Positively the largest circulation in Rich- 
land County, N.D., one of the largest, most 
populous and richest counties in the famous 
Red River Valley. 
Write for rate card. 


rrr 
IN ALL TEXAS 


There is only one paper published exclu- 
sively in the interests of retail grocers and 
fing colt merchants. By using its advertis- 
ng columns Vien can talx direct to more 























at less than ir any — 
way. It circulates only in the Soul 
Sample copy and rate card if you ask 7 


The Retail Merchant, 











busta 


SiN Nas. ir 








Dallas, Texas. 


Progressive 
Monthly 


A bright, energetic journal for 
mail order advertisers and 
agents. Under new manage- 
ment. Better than ever. Tells 
how to make and market quick 
selling mail goods. Subscrip- 
tion, l yr. 25c._ Ads 10c. a line. 
5,000 copies. Forms close 20th. 
Send 10c. for 3 mos. trial sub- 
scription. 


James Mackay, Pub., 


4 Sta. “S,” Brooklyn, N. Y. f 




















Pig a i tient AOD 


1 ie ey 
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HE Raleigh (X. Cc.) Bymume Times is the only 

Assucia' Press afternoon wae between 

Richmond and Atlanta. itl is oes - rnoon 
paper at North Carolina’s Capita 





The Louisville oo 
COURIER-JOURNAL 


presents to the advertiser a client- 
age representing the best intelli- 
gence and the wealth and prog- 
ress of the great South. 











——___ +o 
COIN MAILER. 


1,000 ‘eeitetinestes Fz Raat fom 


PRINTERS, 


RINTERS. Write hk. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., tor ane lodge cut catalogue. 


WE print ca’ es, booklets. circulars, adv. 
owe kinds. Write for tag — 
BLAIR PTG. CoO., 514 Main St.. Cincinnata. 


Do You Need Printed 
Matter Of Any Kind? 











Ihave secured the services of the brightest 
man in the advertising business to-day. I 
know what I am talking about and Eiow 
ja a. va - your rhe {do your 

“1 ni nt any or eve ing. 1 get 

bookie ts and advert tisements; or I will 

pr rint a business card or a large catalogue. 
indly write me, if interested. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 








Good Printing 








1000 ‘Business Cards 
$1.00 


1000 Bond Letterheads 
$1.50 
1000 XXX White Envelopes 
$1.50 


1000 6x9 Circulars 
$1.00 


Good paper. Printed same day 
received. Cash with order. 








American Printing Co., 
2628 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


YEE cant INDEX QUESTION wil” bé: ly 
Te a saadly usiea ey getung catalogue and 
priee fre m the manufacturers. This means.us. 
STANDARD INDEX CAKD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


| A. O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 


I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING CoM- 
@ PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, M& 


(HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING @ AGENDY 
Haut but one business of a kind 
925 Chestnut estnut Street, Philadelphia. 


pM oR a wo bo 
ngeles, C r, 
e, trade paper advertising. 
IONEER ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—Cos- 
mopolitan populatic ion mak es “"° ae years’ 
experience , billboards, 
walls, distributing, mailing lists. 


A urar FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all inds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 
Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciously 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


a ny advertising promises results which 

rigger gecesi nvestigation. Write us 

for beat ‘het t of peers to cover the whole field 

efficient) TH SeBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Ltd., Montreal 








Hie ee Se 
PUBLISHING ~~ ee OPPORTUNI- 


NEW YORK 
MONTHLY 


If you are a successful ad- 
vertising solicitor and have 
3,000 or $4,000, and a desire 
to own a business of your 
own, I want to meet you. 
I have for sale a small local 
monthly which should appeal 
to 100,000 people ‘in New 
York City and suburbs. 
$2,500 will buy this property 
and $1,500 or $2,000 should 
furnish ample working cap- 
ital. 
For the right man this is an 
unusual opportunity. 
Write or call on 


EMERSON P. HARRIS 
Broker in Publishing Property ; 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ADDRESSING. 


NVELOPES. addressed for 75e. per M., 
—— from vot list. We sell th the 


rs 
tandard Auto Ad us. B. F, 
SOLINE & CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. 4 





: 


pee ee SE Se 











FOR SALE. 
IMPLEX FOR SALE Reasonable, for want 


of use, SLAUSON & BOYD, Middietown, 


N.Y 

N the am belt of Southwest Texas. The 

Boerne Post AND SAN ANTONIO CRITIC for 
sale. 

—_ boonies Printers’ Ink, $3; one 

nald’s “Successful Adver- 

tising,” 3 3). es A ait RICE, 8t. 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t.. New York. Service good and prompt. 


ee 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERs’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (©@@). 253 Broadway, New York 


$3 
5 PINK TABLETS, 20 cents. Dr. Hazelton’s 
great remedy for Constipation, Stomach 
and Liver trouble. Mild. pret ie men wn thorough 
Physic known in — 
1 or 2 at ni 
WM. F. HAZEL ‘ON, M. D., Jefferson, Okla. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


PICK YOUR PEOPLE. 


Advertisers, Mail-Order Houses, Medicine Man- 
ufacturers, nat Manufacturers, Publish- 
ers Farm and Fami pf Fe and other classes 
of business, let us introduce you to our New 
Countr: “4 Friend, his wife and his children, 

through our New Style. Personal Canvass, 
County Rural Route Directory (not list). 
patron’s name, also number of acres owned or 
rented ; wife’s name, name and ages of his chil- 
dren (even the baby). hives heip, h Di 
from 10,000 to 1 


a 
COIN CARDS, 
PER 1,000, Less ror more any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich, 
ee 


PROPRIETARY REMEDIES. 








TCR Alor Bena 1 onal of a es have never before been ub! tey Sees Gx 
and Lortece. 1 DEPT. B, ST. LOUIS STICKER ©O., Coltural counties in Illinois. You ean pick your 
an 


~ SALE—Newspaper an and Job Office in best 
wn in Kentucky; established 68; $8,500 
building EMOORAT,* fine care Printers’ I for ‘daily. Ad- 


OUNTRY WEEKLY in gr in growing county seat 
oorea 





townof 2,000 ; tural community, Mid- 
dle West; pol tes, 
good oan plant. has been established 
over yeeseene | ate ~t ~ Jig my subserip- 


tion and adverti: fustler can 
atly increase. re} ress, ENTERPRISE: ” care 
Frinters’ Ink. 


OUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING FOR DAILY 
AND bye yt PAPERS—A sim ar ged system 
showing at all times the volume — — fits of 
eac’ 0 books 
at all. aon as William 
Allen white. 


Cappeller, Man: 
ments like these : 


work of bookkeeping. No publisher should be 
without it.” Bristol (Conn.) Press, “ -— it 
“Your 


rw a much.” R_ , — 
books are the best 


nan.) World, 
we n 





A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A well-known, popular monthly magazine 
The editor is a prominent lecturer and profes- 
sional man who hasn’t the time to run the busi- 
ness end. Will sell outright, or two-thirds 
interest and retain editorship. A splendid 
money making proposition for the right parties 
Circulation has doubled in the past six months 
A fine advertising medium. Write to-day for 
further information and details. 

Address “ 8. D. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


—\!—_+9+———— 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,500(@O). %3 Broadway, New York. 


people for = — ine of fon . 
guarantee lelivery. Correspondence soli- 
cited. CHAS. 0. EBEL & CO., Terre Haute, Ind, 
pester > Ath ache 


ADWRITING. 


OHN CUTLER, ss OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, M 


ADVERTISING 
ae kind that tells; 
e kind that sells. 
LIPPMANN, 516 Master St., Phila. 


OUR BUSINESS 
Catchy and attractive advertising writ- 
ing:moderate charges. The kind that 
“induces” patronage. 

HOPKINS & LOCKWOOD Co., 


1 E. 42d 8t., N. Y. City. 
If in need of such work write us. 
for “A Little Talk on. Letters.” 
can increase 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Send 
We 











The Adwriter’s Rule 


will enable 


THE MERCHANT 


with his superior knowledge of his 
own goods and methods, to prepare 
good ads in LESS TIME than it 
would take to furnish the professional 
adwriter with data—it gives all needed 
information about display, type, proof- 
reader’s marks, etc., and points out 
selling points of any article or business, 


BY MAIL FIFTY CENTS 
Send for folder 
L. ROMMEL, JR. 
61d Merchant St., - Newark, N. J. 
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CLOCK CARDS 


~ work; promt pig 


FINK Me bons, Fit Fifth st., above Chestnut, aaa 


N®OfE, HEADINGS of Bond Paper, x86 
with ovesens & (laid p). 100 tor 65c.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
#4. .50; 5,000 for $11.00, Send for samples’ MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


\ D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 


e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York. sell more mug- 
— cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


“jpeaal prices to cash buyers. 
—____<+or- —-—— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


te ica STA F Fr of expert writers 


and designers 
— nog your advertisement or your kiet 

a@ paying investment. Phone, ramercy, 
RC. GAMBEE, Flatiron Building, New York. 


TIME RE- 
SoRDEKS. Accu- 


PERHAPS 
a recent circular of mine, treating 0 
esibilities of the * Follow Up Letter,” A. 2 
yee So ay? : a sok will gladly mail you a copy 
No. 47. FRANGIS L MAULE. 402 Sansom St.. Phila. 


M* work Wy apy business, obtaining 
advertising for a few Clients. I 0 te 
and write clear, forcible, convincing magazine 
and mail-order advertisements. For many years 
; have written ads, booklets, bay. ets, cata- 
cuupen, Suse follow-up letters, etc., for the most ex- 
ng customers, yor 3 a wide range of sub- 
—_, from pianos to ni 
goods to machinery, ete. Never struck 
a @ failur e. If yen are 7 tetaser about your 
serecsieing. write to me. Results to you con- 
y. 


t medicines, from 


services tem moor 7,4 or continual, 
Month or piece. CLIFD: ILD, 518 koyal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 





Cive me an idea of what 


you want, and 


Os that advertise 


ERNEST C WHITE 
LIBERTY NY 


Service that wears we.. 




















I will give you an idea 
of what you need. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE, 

Fe pan icon OF COPARTNERSHIP, 
copartnership heretofore existing be- 
im oon P. Howell, Wm. F. Hamblin and 
Frank W. Tully, doing business as advertisi 
agents under t 2 firm name of Geo P. Rowell 
& at No. 10 Spruce St.. New York City, is 
hereby dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Kowell. 

e business will be continued by the - Hamb- 
lin & Tully, under the firm name eo. P. 
Rowell & Co., as heretofore. All teen will 
be assumed by the new firm and all collections 
will be made by them. 

La p Ras. 


GEO. P. ROWELL. 
New York, August 1, 1905. 








ELECTROTYPERS. 


W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We dothe electrotyping tor some of the 
eee OO nereR. in the coun’ rite = or 


prices. Ww CRAWFORD & CALDE 
&t., Nee Yc a, 
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POSTAGE ST STAMPS, 
r Canadian ; n; ship c. c.o.d. R. E. ORSER, 
° an R. 6, 94 Dearborn St , Chicago, 1). 
er ees 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERs’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





TIN BOXES. 
you have an a, ryt pet you 
Lit sell Derorated a bose re ices tor 
them. boxes h ive a ro rich omer. 


ance, don’t break, ar e the 
contents, You can buy in mye eo Al ong ry and 
at very low prices, too, We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascareta, huylers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles —_ Food. New Skin, 
and, in fact, for most of the tte te Rut we 
Rey, ” just as much attention to te ittle piers. td 
iter send for our new illustrated catal It 
— lots of valuable information 
free. AME MROAR STOPPER _ CO. 
Verona Street, Brookiyn, N, Y. The largest 
taker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 


PAPER 
B 


BASSETT & SOTPHIN, 
Same St.. New York Ci 


Coated p: pers a specialty. ane } Perfect 
White for high ‘grade catalogu 
» TYPEWRITING a 
Buy direct from the manufacturer and save 
the middieman’s profit. We sell any size one 
grade of erent esired. We Caw a — 
a (six kinds of pd by a 


Send five cents fi 
order. PENN PAPER CO. "B SN. ci St., Phisdel- 
phia, Pa. 


ENVELOPES PLAIN OR PRINTED. 
We manufacture all kirds of covets 

sell them direct to consumers. 8 4-4 
ure for those using large quantities, We sell en- 
velopes from 42 cents per thousand A Set Cj 
samples mailed for five —_ poatas 

gamle and give quantity d Gon le 
Box 131 D, Philadelphia, — 


PREMIUMS, 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale — in ltustrated and kindred 
lines, 500-page lis f yt. egg ln mage mond 
war annually w ready; tree 
MYERS CO.. dw. and hy Maiden Laue, N. <; 


A DDRESSING MACHINES. 


I Ng oy a MACHINES—No type used in 
stencil] addressing machine. A 


card index s — of addressing used by the 








—— publ the country. Send 
irculars. 3 addressing at low rates. 
WALLACE & Oo, 29 Murray St., New aor 


1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. I 
_—+>___—_—— 


POST CARDS, 


a ~* TONES made from photographs of ho- 
local views, business buildings, etc., 

suitable tor © pring -. cards. Also print 
samples furnished. 


Prices 
TANDARD, 61 Ann 8t., aN. Y. 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 
AKDWARK DEALERS’ MAGAZIN#.. Circu- 
lation 17,600 (@@). 253 Rroaaway, New Yoru. 


we Rt. ESTATE.” Amsteraam. N. Y.. 
ation 3.000. for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
HO 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
Do ctdes af Sina Typewritten Le apie, 8 ee * Small Ayo 


be. 
net = 25; 500, $1. at id. Write fore. booklet 
and specimens. HO cI 8S CO., 1 E. 42d 8t., 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIKS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, i0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N. Y. 


CEs Paper Weights with your advertise- 
meri r lou. Catalog adv. ae 
free. sT. vu BUTTON co.” St. Louis, M 


N® lines of syndicate ct cuts (no two mata 

alike) that are selling weil in oid territory. 
Experienced local or travelling agents wanted. 
P. O. BUX 86, Los Angeles, C 


ALENDAR & THERMOMETER COMBINED— 

Prin in colors; a cheap and effective 

adv. Send 10c. for sample and prices. LAscE 
& KIKER, 232 Richardson 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RITE for sample and price new compination 


HOAG Cvu., Newark, N. J 
cities. 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF ADVERTISING 
NOVELTIES 
travel in Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
= with a line of Advertising Goods, an 
ve Calls every day for “Something New.” 
= If you have anything attractive or catchy 
= that you want sold in this territory, send 
oe samples and prices. 


= S&S DIXON. 
= Manufacturers’ Agent, Chillicothe, Obio, 





—_+o+—__———_ 
TO LET. 


Te LET.—The offices, No. 10 Spruce Street. for 

nearly thirty years occupied by tieo. P. 
Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents. consisting 
of the store floor, 25x98, and basement and sub- 
cellar of _—_ Do eng non also janitor's apart- 
ments. sssion given Sept. i8th. Apply to 
NOLAND @ 4 WHITING CO., Real Fstate Agents, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, or to ‘Chas. J. Zinge, busi 
ness manager of Printers’ Ink. 


Boe /OKS. 


= eae PROTKCT—72 
R. & A.B. LACE 
Trade Mark aperen. Washington, 
Established 1869. 


. book mailed 
Patent and 
D. c. 


So ee 
ADVERTISING RECORDS. 


'T.HE ADVERTISERS’ RESULT RECORD is the 

very best way of y= A ~ ond of oe Cnet 
end a ‘cash seturns from mail t will 
save hundreds of dollars ca Used by the 
most successful concerns. ple page free to 
mail-order advertisers who ask for it on their 
business letterhead. CALVERT SUPPLY Co., 
219 N. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


C1RDS, 


ST CARDS of eve: M very description are made Ly 
rts = = world. Par 
UVENIR POST 


us. We sbip to al 
ticulars on uest. U. 8. 
CARD CO., 1140 Broadway. 


X-MAS 
CARD S priced. $6 


per 1000. Send for samples. 
Thomeon Printing Co. 810 CherrySt., Phila. 
a em 


Six fetching 
styles. High- 
grade. Low 


HALF-TON: LF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper ‘half-tones, 1-col.. $1; ia 
l0c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC rN. 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Obi 


| age mh gy do HALF-TONE, ‘““ Zinc 
hesigning. Best’ work; low prices. 
PRINT J.J. 7 RYDE. R CO., _©0., Providence, R. 1. 


N EWSPAPER HALF-TONE a 
IN 2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1. 
Delivered when cash aeeeaatess the order. 


Send for samples. 
KNO XVILLE LE TENG RAVING CO. Knoxville. Tenn. 


Harz zone or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid, 75. 

6 or more, 50c. eac Cash with order.’ Aii 
newsvuper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnished. 
Philenetonis® a r, O. Box 815, 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Ht DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. li 
and Gennes. Price $12. F. it VALENTINES 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. 


senafaiaeigiglip Saas 
DISTRIBUTING. 


[yeresorme through the agency of bm 
Bernard Ad as Service in Ala., Ga., 
Miss., N. C. and 8. C., ve years ago 
bya trial order for distribution in 62 Ga. towne 
by the Pinkham Medicine Co. ; now their books 
are distributed semiannually ae _ 
Southeast by the Be’ 

earn the part: 

Sava! 


“— Bored You 
from CHAS. BERNARD, 


DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Engineer 
fora year. If I succeed in doubling your 
business, you pay me a_ small commission, 
If I fail, you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and I have lost valuable time. 

My ay giiages Business—will be 
sent you on request. rite for it on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mgr., 
Tue Barnarp System, Dept. 
87 Nassau St., New York. 








aun 


Write 
Your own 
Show-Cards 


e 


Merchants can age = 4 learn to write their own Show-Cards in aneat, attractive and 


effective manner, wit 


reasonable practice, in a short time, 


Clerks, Bookkeepers, 


Stenographers and others, may add to their business qualifications, and thus become 


more valuable to their employers. 
celebrated Osgood Fountain 


Our Compiete Outfit, consisting of one of the 
arking oy copyrighted Book of % 
bets, Rules and complete instructions, and four di 


t each), sent id on receipt of One 
Pint ach ot OSGOOD, ois EAGLE 


ample Alpha- 
erent colors of ink-tablets (half- 
Dollar. Somme Chart One Dime. 
AVENUE, NEW VORK CITY. 





PRINTE 


RS’ INK. 





A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD 


YEAR.) 


© amount of money cau buy a piace in this list for a paper not having the 


No 
requisite qualification. 


from publishers who, accord. 





Advertisements under th 


ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s ramerican Newspaper eninge Mine submitted for 
auly 


signed and datea. 





that edition of the Directory a 
also from publishers who for some reason 


ctraled to obtain a figure rating in the 195 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above. 


covering a 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the | 


These are generally regarded the 
to know wnat he pays his hard cash for. 


1 if 


riod of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such — 


of the American Newspaper Directory. 
ast named character are marked with an re ’. 


ublishers who believe that an advertiser has @ right 


tion itled 


if 





Announcements under this 


as above, cost 20 cents per 


line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 


a full year, 10 
corrections to 


Heat 


sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


cent discount if paid wholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarteriy 
showing increase of —— can be made, provided the publisher 


dated, covering the additional period, 


in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper ‘Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens. Limestone Democrat, weekly. R. H. 
Walker, pub. Actualaver. first 5 mos. 1905,1,082. 
ARIZONA. 

Phoentx. Republican. Dai my qoerans & pe fom, 

6,889. Chas. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times, daily. Actual average 
for 1904, 8,876, Actual average for October, 
N ber and Di , 1904, 8,646, 
CALIFORNIA. 


reano, Evening Democrat. Averads April, 





Fre 
6,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mountain View, Signsof the Times. Actuai 

weekly average for 1904, 27,108. 

San Francisco, Call, d’y and S8’y. J.D. oe 
els. Actual daily average for year ending J 
1905, 62,451; Sunday, 838,558. 

San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
Herald Average 1904, 10,575. 

San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bobannan Co.. Average 1904, 9,125. 
May, June and July, 1905, 20,000, 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Clay’s Review, weer Perry A. Clay. 
Actual average for 1904, 10.926 

Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor July, 1905, dy. 46,116. Sy. 57,948. 

623 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 


DELAW ARE. 


Wilmington, Every Even: Average r- 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11,460. —— 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only morning 
paper in State. Three mos, end. Dec., 1904,10,07 4, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 194, 85.50% (OO). 


Washington. The Postmasters’ Advocate 
guaran circulation 25,000, all in sing ic 
wrappers, is an unique medium, both for geonceal 
and mail order advertisers. It goes to 25,000 vil- 
lagesandtowns Every reader isa buyer. Halt 
of them are also sellers and agents. The Post- 
master is invariably the oracle and information 
bureau of his community. Heintroduces a good 
article to his post office patrons. Sell to him 

and he will sell to others. “‘ADVOCATE headsthe 
list in romirns, is the keynote of many letters. 
Rates low. Write for sample copy and “ Hey, 
| Rube” Booklet, —, full Peadidieoe 7 

| Postmasters’ Ad 2 May , Wash- 
ington, D.C. 








GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, July, 
1905, 46,297, Sy. 46.065. Semi-weekly 55.98 


Atlanta. News. Actual daily average a, 
24.280. 8. C. Beckwith. Sp. Ag.,N. Y. & Chi 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver- 
age first six months 1905, 52.888 copies monthly, 
Augusta, Chronicle. Only mornin -— 
1904 average. daily 5.661: 66 13 Sunday 7.4 
Pag r March. April 
75. Richest county 
IDAHO. 


Nashville, Herald. | 4rera Average 


and May, 1 





dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Merlden, Journal, evening. Actual average | 
P 1904, 7,649. 
Meriden. Morning Recor Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559. 
New Haven, Evening Register. opr. Actual | | 
av. for 1904, 18,618: Sunday, 11,107. 
Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily arerage fear 
ending Dec.. 1904,8.21%. Aprilcire., as certified 
by Ass'n Am. Adv’rs. all returns deducted, 2,869. 
Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1908, | 
4.988; for 1904, 5.850; B50; now, 6,138. 
Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1904, 


5,770. La ‘oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


’ 


in So. Georgia, 
Boise, Boonton hon ay | News. 
1904. 8.296; av e Ty, 1905, 4,580. 
Actual circulation arch 1, 1905,4,815, | 
ILLINOIS. 


Bunker Hill. Gazette-News, weekly. Aver 
age first 5 mos, 1905,1.681. All home print. 


o.. airo. Bulletin. Daiiy as Sunday average 
904, 1,945, April, 1905, 2,220. 


Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 


Daily average 


Cairo, Citizen. 
weekly, 1,127. 
Chiengo, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
| Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage for 1904,4,100 (@@). 
Chie: . Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052. 


Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Bwpewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,7506 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


























The 
Des Moines Capital 


RS 


The Des Moines Capita. stands first in 





Des Moines and Iowa. This is a broad state- 
ment. Inquiry on your part will sustain the 
assertion. Any advertiser will get more and 
better service in the CapiTaL than any Iowa 
newspaper. In the past seven months, the 
CaPITAL has published more display advertis- 
ing of all kinds in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven issues a week. In Des 
Moines the Capitat’s leadership is extraordin- 
ary—3,ooo more city subscribers than nearest 
competitor. The two largest stores use no 
other evening paper, and use the morning paper, 
with seven issues a week, less than half as much. 
Any general advertiser entering Des Moines 
and avoiding the CapiTat is robbing himself. 


+ 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, - - Publisher. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
166 World Building. 87 Washington St. 

































cena Chicas 
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leago, Printer. A t - 
— Sor ror Nee 812 (OO). —— 
145-761, Sunday’ mereid., Average som, daily 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208.501, 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, ‘who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, 1st 4 mos.’05, 8,802. 


Peoria. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, 18,525. 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday mornin 
Auteal average for 1Wed'y 21.588. Sy 9.95%. 


INDIANA. 


Bvenevitle. Courier, daily and 8. CourierCo., 
_ 03,12.61%, Sworn arerage ’v4. 12.: 
ASmith® Thom pson. Sp. J om. Sp. Rep.,N.Y.a& Chicago, 


Marion. Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 1904, 5.685, 


Munele, Star. Avera Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns 4 and @ unsold copies dedu deducted), 28,781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave > Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, 23,815 


Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1904, dy. 
61. 


Terre Haute. Star. Ag. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 21.288. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily and ae 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2,068; wy.. 8.29 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. ote CIFOR’. Sworn aver.July, 1905, 7,588. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. July, 1.686. 
reulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any ‘Other paper or no pay for space. 


Dea Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
blisher, ‘Actunt ave werage suld 94, $6. 8338. 
t circulation orer 89.000, 

Citu circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven. 


ben Moines. Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86.511. 


Keokuk, Gate City, pote av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1945, 8.298. 


Museatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904, 5.940, 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, March. 1905, 5,452, 

~ Journal, daily. Average for 1904, 

—: 1.284. Av. Jor july. 1%5, 24.851. 

Pri be Mn news and most foret and local ad- 

vertising. Read in 80 per cent of t homes tn city. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. ibune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,678: May, 1905, 24,295. 
The paper of tenga circulation and advertis- 
ing pe ronage nety Yer oe cent of Sioux City’s 
ng public camet Tribune. 

The absolute correctness of the 

tatet circulation rating a 
he Tribune is gorrentoed by the 
publishers «, a American 





Newspaper who will 
pay one iundred a dates to = 
bade lapr sev 


troverts its racy, Only Tow Iowa 
Paper that haa the Guaranteed # Sta 
KENTUCKY. 


Harrodsburg. Democrat. Best wy.: best sec 
Ky.; best results to adv. Proven av. cir. 8.582. 


Louisville. Times. Daily arerage year ending 
30, 1905, 36,025. Beckwith Agency, Rep. 


Padueah, Journal of Labor, finds a welcome 
in the homes of well-paid workmen, 52 times a 
year. 


sae” The Sun. Average for April, 1905 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir, jirst six months 1905, 22,280, 


New @Orleana. The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 
2 nny yl 

Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 1904, 1, at 6a. - 

Augusta, Kennebec Journ: - and 
Average daily, 1904, 6,844, pe 486. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1904, dail; 
8,991, weekly 28.887. a ” 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904, 1,918. 


Lewiaton. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, 7,524 (© ©), weekly,17.450 (@ ©). 


Ph* geez Woods and Woodsman sweekly, 
. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8.180, 


gree ee Evening Express. Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. Sunday Telegram, 8,476, 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishing Company. 
Average 194, 53,2784. For 
July, 1905, 58.276." 
absolut 5 arene of the 
tee circulation ra ing accorded 

EW! 


Actual weekly 





UA 
o a R 
TEEO 
will pay one hundred 
successfully con- 


Newspaper Directory, 
dollars to the jirst person who 
troverts its accuracy, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Evening Transc Boston’: 
tea Galle péger Ag . Largest pone Jou: aay ody. 


Boston. Globe. Aver. ~ ht * 1905, daily, 198,« 
075, Sunday, 80%.388. “Largest Circulation 
Daily of any cent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper tn New England.” sdvertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editious for one price. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one- 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


Boston, Post. Average a tA 1903, dofig. 178,« 
808; for so ss. 312. 22 Sunda 
oan. vi 60 4917 TOR: 1904, 17%. 664. 
Largest poy circulation for 1904 in ali New 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
levenet Sunday Bone = l tin New England. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat. aw. 

paper ; Sunday rate. 18 conte per line. The best 
Gdvertiaing prop n Ni 


Boston. Traveler. Est. 1824. Actual daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1903, 76.666. — 1904, aver- 
age daily circulation, acti 

keps.: Smith & Thompson. wand ag 


Fall River. News. Largest “sonnel Daily ar. 
6,9538(:k). Robt. Tomes. Rep., 116 Nassau St.. wt. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping, mo. <Aver- 
age jirst 5 mos, 1905, 208.420. Y ‘aus iess 
than 200,000, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreester. Evening Post. Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co, Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Woreester, [Opinion Publique, daily ( le 
Paid average for 1904. 4,782. seis pane 


MICHIGAN. 
apide, Evening Press dy. Average 











Grand KR ° 
1904, 44,807, Average 6 mos, 1905, 46,087, 
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LOUISVILLE s some BOOMING 
350,000 PEOPLE 3 ,tse 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT LOUISVILLE ? 


It leads the WORLD in the manufacturing of Jeans, Farm Wagons, Sewer Pipey 
Wooden Boxes, and leadsthe world in producing and handling Whisky, Sole 
Leather, Cement, Tobacco, Axe Handles, Plumbers’ Supplies, and Louisville is 
the home of the <n ge exclusive Organ Factory in the World, the largest Soap 
Factory in the South and one of the largest Plow Factories in the world, 


8—ELECTRIC SUBURBAN AND INTERURBAN LINES—8 


Louisville is a city of Beautiful Homes; its city property valuation is $200,000,«o. 
It has the grandest ‘ston system in the United States and many magnificent pub- 
lic buildings and churches and is the home of the South’s greatest afternoon 
Newspaper— 


THE LOUISVILLt: TIMES 


which had asworn positive circulation from January to June inclusive, 1905, as 
follows: 
TOTAL DAILY 
FOR MONTH. AVERAGE. 


Jan.—26 Days.......... -» 920,409 35,400 
Feb.—24 Days.......... - 863,479 35,978 
March—27 Days........ - 984,966 36,480 
April—25 Days........... 911,673 36,466 
May—27 Days ........-. 970,402 35,007 
June—z26 Days........... 917,487 36,057 





Total.........5,568,416 215,988 


Making a daily average for six months of 35,998 net 
circulation—no return privileges allowed. 


County of Jefferson, State of Kentucky, Set.: 

Ihereby certify under oath that the figures attached hereto and printed 
herewith, viz., showing the total circulation of the Louisville Times for six 
months, January 2 to June 30, 1905, to be 5,568,416, and the daily average circu- 
lation to be 35,998, are absolutely correct. I have examined the circulation 
books and the daily pressroom reports, and these figures are the NET circu- 
lation, : G. E. JOHNSO 

Circulation Manager Louisville Times. 

Personally appeared before me, this first day of July, 1905, G. E. Toh 

who avers he is the affiant, and make oath that ne pag bd ie tee 


and correct. FRANK B. STOUFFER, 
Notary Public, Jefferson County, Ky. 
(SEAL) Commission expires, January 9, 1908. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Tribune Building, Special Representatives, Tribune Building, 


New York. Chicago. 
Louisville’s Biggest Evening Paper. . 

















































£81 STATINS ie) 


MPR OIMES i 
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THE 


BOSTON 
POST 





Circulation of Zhe 


Daily 


Post and The Sunday Post, 


Day by Day, 


for the 


Month of August, 1905: 
AvucusT. Sunpay. Darty. 
Bers Cale sews 236,100 
: Aaa ee . 235,700 
SSR rae 236,000 
MG xe icici 6 else 550 
OE Oe ‘ 235,800 
i sists s apwrianin's 190,280 
Widnes 0'3:s este 239, 160 
ener 236, 800 
PEI cleeia'n wisi 0i2"s 236,000 
| See ar 235.170 
i... one 236,080 
ee 235,800 
_ eee . .187,890 
_ Soe i 237,390 
. HERB oe neeae 235,700 
_ ae ; 234, 
| ee Sareraie a 235,350 
ae aoe) ee 236,300 
Soe 235,920 
Bice: silvicscs as 189,400 
. eee 236,100 
eee 235,200 
- eer bee niees 235,900 
ae saw sie 235,600 
EAT 232,200 
BEES Gas oo: viere% 234.570 
PRE ee 187,900 
DM gaa ciesreisiaie 237,470 
ee isis 233, 960 
 Saeeaeeee : 234,000 
_ Sarr . 234, 600 
Total, Daily Post, 
27 days.. te 6,362,820 
Total, — Post, 1755, 470 
hn AVERAGE.... 235,660 


Sunpay Averace..188,867 














Grand Rapida, Herald. Average daily issne 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda > its field, Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) a estern estern Michigan ( pop, 750,000), 


Jackaon, Press and nd Patriot. Actual daily ave 
erage for 1904, 6,605. Av. July, 1905, 7,808. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10,128. June, 10.174. 8.-w. 9,688, 


Kalamazoo. Gazette. d’y. Yr. end’g May, '05, 
10.808, May,11,087. Largest circ’n y 4.500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 194, 10,288: July, 1905, 18,015- 


Saginaw, Evening News. daily. Average for 
1904, 14,816. June. 1905, 17.296. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News, daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4,212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mtneagetie Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Te daily, 194, 
jw he arerige, 37,927; last quarter of 
194 was 92,222; = six months of 190: 

was 96, 087; 3 Su y, 74,448. 
CIRC OULAT!N "The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 
tion than any other Minnea 
= Sey get evening edl- 


GUAR rrier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Minneap- 
TEED olis is mane thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 


paper. e city circulation 

by Am. Newsa- alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 

panes Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apoilia. 


Minneapolla. Journal, daily. Journal Frint- 
ing Co. aver. for 1903, 57.0893 1904, anes 
first 7 mos, 1905, Lage July, 1905, 67.08 

absolute accuracy - the 
p.m . circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 


AAW paper Directory. It reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
Waa classes and goes into more homes 


than any pa in its jield. It 
brings results. 


Winecenete. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 


<_OT oH farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


Minneapolis, Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1904, 79.750. Actual 
average first six months 1905, 86,295. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm 
Stock & Home’s circulation nating 
is guaranteed by American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
practically confined to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most profitably. 


&t. Paul. Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
January, 195, 69.501. ST. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER. W’y aver. 1904, 78,951. 

St. Pawi. The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation _ year ending 
Dec., 1904, 38.487. 


8t. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual average 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 28.687. Sonntagsblatt 23,640, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg, Progress, ev’g. Av. oy cire.,y’r 
end’g Jan., 1905,2,17%. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 


MISSOURI. 


Clinton. Kepublican. W’y av. last 6 mos, 1996, 
3,840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 


Kaneae City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114. weekly 199.590. 

&t. Joneph, News and Press. Circ. /st 6 mos. 
1905, 35,528. Smith & Thompson, East. Rep. 


St. Louis. National Druggist. mo, Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,030 (© ©). Eastern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Loula, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 


monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 
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“The Great Daily of the Great Northwest.’’ 





MAKE A COMPARISON 


of the daily newspapers in Minneapolis any day in the week and you 
will find that 


Che Minneapolis Journal 


carries more pages, more columns of reading matter and more 
columns of advertising. 


Every month this year The Min- 
neapolis Journal, with its six even- 
ing issues a week, has carried 
more columns of advertising than 
any other newspaper in Minne- 
apolis—DAILY AND SUNDAY COM- 
BINED—SEVEN ISSUES A WEEK. 


The JourNAL is FIRST in Minneapolis in everything that goes to 
make up a great newspaper. 


AUGUST ADVERTISING. 


In the month just passed The Minneapolis JouRNAL, with its 27 
issues, carried 1,366 columns of advertising. 








The SECOND paper in Minneapolis, daily and Sunday combined— 
31 issues in all—carried 1,218 columns. 


The Minneapolis JouRNAL gets the most advertising because it 
gives the best results. 


Special Representatives : 
DAN A. CARROLL, | W. Y. PERRY, 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
New York, Chicago. 
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MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904,18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
Average year ending g January, 1905, 146,367. 
Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actuai 
P daily average for 1904,15,239. 
For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 
Lineoin. Freie Press, weekly. ee erage 
for year ending January, 19 1905, 149.2 
Lincoln. Journal and News. cat: average 
1904, 26,888; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 
Omaha, Commercial. We reach Western busi- 
ness men. Do youwantto! Circu’n 1904, 2,088, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
erbue, Telegraph, dy.and wy. Daily aver. 
for 6 mos, ending April soth, ’05, 8,286. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end, June 30, 1905, 8,859, 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; first 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 4, 6,604, 


rH r * aed Sor 





UA 
ou"? 
TEED 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. 
1904,21.106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,5: 


Newark. Evening News. ase some Pub. 


Co. Av.for April, 1905,61,544. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Even Journal. a. coheed Sor 
1904, 18,288. It’s the leading pa; 


Albany, Times-Union. every Slee Est. 1856. 
Av, for 'v4,80,487 ; Jan. Feb.,& Mar.,’05, 88,594, 








A LAND OF FULFILMENT 
IS NEBRASKA. 


46 million bushels of Wheat 
280 million bushels of Corn 


ARE ONLY A PART OF 
THIS YEAR'S HARVEST. 


The people have more money on deposit 
in the banks than ever before, and the 
bumper crops to be sold will bring them 
still more money. 

With these conditions prevailing isn’t 
Nebraska a good section to go into with 
your advertising ? 


es 4 
The Lincotn Daily Star 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Is published every evening and Sunday 
morning. It is the favorite evening 
daily in Nebraska. Its circulation ex- 
ceeds 16,000 copies daily, sworn proof of 
which is furnished advertisers. THe 
Dairy Srar’s circulation statements are 
guaranteed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
An Advertising Medium of 
covering 
A land of Wealth and Prosperity 
It’s up to you, Mr, Advertiser. 


PAYNE & YOUNG. 
™ et per 
50 Marquette Bldg., 105 Potter Bldg. 
. Chleage. New York. ; 


ulfilment 
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Herald, daily. Pye) 

Co. Aver. pope , June, 1908, 12,2 9 (%) 
Buffalo. Courier, morn, ‘Av. 190 A Bunda TY9.0 

882; daily 50,940; Enquirer, a. 82.702, 


Buffalo. Evening News, Daily arerage 1904, 
88.457; ‘st six months, nths, 1905, 95,281. 

Catakill. Recorder, week: week! y. Har’, Hall, edi- 
tor. Av, yr. endg. May, 705, 8 05, 8,718; May, 8.782. 

Corning. Leader, evenin evening. Average, 1904, 
6.238. First quarter 1905,6,428, 

Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falla, Roening Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 


Rineh Rr 





Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
2.918. Westchester Cuan tae t leading paper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4,722, 
3,000 more thau all other Newb'gh paperscomoined. 





New York City. 
American illustrated Magazine, Seomenty ian, 
lie’ 's Monthly M Ap. 
248,946. Present aver. circulation 800.169." 


= +; Navy Journa: Est. conn tt (08) “ie 
average for 52 issues, 1904, 9%, ( )e 
Military paper awarded * Gol “Gold Marks iy 


Baker’s Review monthly. W. Rk. queue Co., 
publishers. Actual arerage for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family month! 
ziger Brothers, rigiee - 1904, 87,0 
ent circulation, 50,00 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
~~ Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25.662 (OO). 


1 Comercio, mo. Spamsh export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904, 7,292. 


Gaelic American, weekly. Actual arerage for 
1904, 8,179; for 23 weeks in 1905, 28,180. 


Haberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual average od 
1904, 7.000. Binders’ darit and Post 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 
In 1994, average 1ssue, 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 243 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1904, 5.509, 

The People’s Home Journal, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.888 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1904—all to — ‘ance sub- 
scribers. Lupton lig 


Pocket List of eulmed Gisstate, qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17.  1F 9B; 1904, 19,547. 





Ben- 
3, pres- 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending’ June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. 









PRINTERS’ INK. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 


‘The Bulletin” 


Net daily average paid circulation 
for July, 


210,277 copies a day 
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The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average first 6 months, 1905, 12,916. 
The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn.. 302,- 
885, Evening, 879.785. Sunday, 488,484. 
Roecheater. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
or 1904, 8V.000 ; 6 years’ agg 80.108, 
Sehenectady, Gazette. ly. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11. “Gee. 1904, 12.574. 
Syracuse. Evening Herald. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 194, daily 85.648, Sunday 89,161. 
Utiea. National ppestrsent Contractor, mo. 
“Average for 1904, 2,625. 
Utiea. Press. daily. Utto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1904, 14,879. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Oharlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspaper. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
Sunday, 8,408, semi- ni-weekly, 4,496. 
Raleigh. Biblical Recorder. weekly. Average 
1903,8.872. Average 194, 9.756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Herald. Cire. Mtg “hee 6.857. 
Examination by A.A.A., June en Daily 
in North Dakota. LaCoste & Mascwell’ 


OHIO. 


Akron, Beacon Journal. Aver. 6 mos. ending 
July, 1905,11,198,. N. Y.. 266 Broadway. 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,986. 

Chillicothe, News-Advertiser. Daily average 
or year endin ng Aug. 4. 1,729. 95% delivered to 
homes. appearance, news, live advertis- 
oe including "Want ads, Only paper yt 

an 


a little yon than others Tee we deliver the 
goods. 











Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79,460: Sunday 68.198. 


July, 1905, 73,862 daily; Sunday, 77.0938. 
Dayton, Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in sg paid at full rates. 
¥ .D'y ar,’04,12,020. 
LaCoste & Rez " ¥ ¢& N.Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville, Times-Recorder. foere av. {st 6 





mos, 1905.10,42%. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors. 
OREGON. 


Portland, Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for June, 1905, 28,008. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bellefonte, Centre Democrat. 
Kus rtz, Publisher. Proven circulation during 
905 was over 4.800; nowis,and for aa next year 
twill be, over 4.500 per issue. t paper in 
Centre County. Circulation confined generally 
to the county. 


Cheater. Times, ev’g 7, Average190k, 7.929. 
. Y. office, 220 B’way. FR. Hocterap, oo 


Harriaburg, Telegraph. D 
end’g June, 12,060; June. 12, "286. Be Best rs Wee g. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo 
Av, 1904, 5,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


Philadel phia, German Daily Gazette, Aver- 
circulation ist 6 mos., 1905, dail jo plana 
40,155. Sworn statement. Ci rT. books open 


Philadelphia. The Press isa Gold Mark @ »@) 

Newspaper. Yt... Rol of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guarani © Newspaper, ie three most de- 
sirable Gapesomcialaes for ons > Cir- 
culation, daily average 1904, 1 


Pittaburz. Lator World, om Av. 190k, 22,0 
618. Reaches best paid classof workmen inU.S8 


Weat oer. Local News. 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, Arerage for 
1904, 15.180 me i its 34th year. 
Independent. ester County 
and M otntte fort its Naa Devoted 

—” -. ce 18 a home 








} 5 
Chester County is second 
in The ‘State in agricultural wealth. 





The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


JULY CIRCULATION 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE KVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in themonth of July, 1905: 

17 














OWVMOM CO 








“Total for 25 days, 4,095.990 copies. 


NET AVERAGE FOR JULY, 


163,839 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. wogna gre, President. 
ILADELPHIA, August 5, 


Philadelphia. Farm Journal, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishers. Average 
for 1904, 598.880, Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bowl to Farin Journal with this 

iniwarde 
Awarded June 25th, 1902 by 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Litt 
* Schoolmaster' in the Art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm ° 
* Journal. After acanvassing 
“of merits extending over a 
“neriod of half a year, thot among ail 
“those published in the Un'te: tates, has been 
Lag “ pronounced | the one that best serves :ts purpose 

“asan and ‘Sor the agricultu- 
a Bey! che 7 gg and as an effectiveand economt- 
ot medium for communicating with them 
- pl. its advertising columns.”’ 


Philadelphia. tw areeny World. Actual 
average for 1904,11.7 

Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
& Thompson, keps., New Yor York rt Chicago. 

York. Dispatch, “daily. Sor 1904, 
8.974. Enters two-thirds of Vor omes, 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Nett gd Sor 
six months ending June 30th, 1906, 16,81 


Providence. Daily Journal, pean (OO). 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin 87. 886 
awerage 1904, Providence Journal Co., pubs, 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
(90h, 4,480." Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga. Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver 
age April and May, 85,082, 


+s gy So sot and Trib- 
une. Dail e year ending 
Jan. 31, 1908, is. ol] 7 (#). Weekly 
average 1904, 14,% 

One of only yoo papers in 
the South, and only paper in 
pace awarded the Guarantee 

Star. The leader in news, circula- 

tion, influence and adv ertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,.482. Led near- 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in advert’ng. ‘04, 6 days vs. 7. 
a. Commercial Appeal, dail » Sunder. 
eekly. Average ist 6 mos, 1905, daily & 
Sunday, 55.247. weekly, 84, ry Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives N. Ve hicago. 




















PRINTERS’ INK. 


No Other Philadelphia News- 
paper Has These Distinctions. 


Every advertiser should know two things regarding the newspaper in 
which he is to advertise. 

First, the class of readers who buy that newspaper. 

Second, the number who buy it. 

It is generally recognized by newspapers and advertisers all over the 
country that the greatest testimonial in regard to character or quality that any 

Se eenmeienenell 

newspaper may possess is the “Gold Marks,” «© a distinction given by 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory to less than one-half of one per cent 
of the publication listed in the 1905 issue. No other Philadelphia newspaper 
has these distinctions. The Philadelphia Press is one of the chosen few, 
and these “Gold Marks” signify that The Philadelphia Press is valued by 
advertisers more for the class and quality of its circulation than for the mere 
number of copies printed. 

Now, as tothe number who buy it—The Philadelphia Press is the only 
morning paper in Philadelphia that makes a detailed statement for a period 
of a year regarding its circulation, and for the year 1904 the average was 
13,242 copies daily. 

By reason of this explicit and detailed statement The Philadelphia Press 
is elected to membership in the “Roll of Honor” of PRINTERs’ INK, and in ad- 
dition PrinTErS’ INK accords to The Philadelphia Press the “Guarantee 
Star,” which indicates that Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory wil! pay 
one hundred dollars forfeit to the first person who successfully controverts the 
accuracy of The Philadelphia Press circulation statement. 

The Philadelphia Press, distinguished by having the “Gold Marks” and 
being placed on the “Roll of Honor,” with the Guarantee Star, is one of the 
three papers in the United States to have these three distinctions accorded it. 
It is the only paper in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania with these three distinc- 

i aleitaineneiehemeenntneentmettal 


tions. 
Advertisers should bear these facts in mind, and also bring them to the 
attention of the agent who handles their business. In advertising, results are 
the only thing worth while. 

The Philadelphia Press. gives results. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. 
NEW YORK. TRIBUNE BUILDING. CHICAGO. 








cans seahel 
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Bageeriite. Sanat, daily. Aver. for year 1903 
18.7 Sor 19s, 20.708. Average March, 
yt yf B188s. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharleaton, “vening Post. Actual m4 aver. 
for jirst 3 months 195 4.110. Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia, State, Actual —< for 190k, 
daily 8.164 ones, (OO) per issue; semi-weekly 
2.251, Sunday 9.417 (OO). Act. aver. for first 
7 nonths of 1905, daily 9,08 1; Sunday 10.594. 
&2~ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Columbia State is guar- 

anteed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 

Columbia, The STATE (OO), carries more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in South 
Carolina or North Carolina. Published at the 
capital—the geographical, political and indus- 
trial heart of the State, with eariy outgoing 
trains on eleven railroads radiating from Col- 
umbia, this newspaper reaches the remotest 
counties of South Carolina before noon. It is the 
recognized home daily of its State. 

First in quantity, highest in quality. Adver- 
tisers can cover the whule State of South Caro- 
lina, with this one paper, excepting only a small 
coast region. 

With ten cent cotton and a bountiful crop, this 
will be a prosperous season. The Southern field 
responds quickly to advertising in papers hav- 
ing the confidence of the people, and this the 
STATE has to the highest degree. 

The special expert of the American Advertiser 
who made a personal investigation of newspaper 
conditions in the Carolinas last June, says: 
“There can be no question about South Carolina. 
The State, of Columbia, is the biggest thing. 
Its daily average of 8,889* may look small, but 
it is all there, and the StaTE penetrates to every 
corner of South Carolina, having “not only the 
largest but the most general virculation in the 
State. * * * * I consider the STaTE the best 
thing, as well as biggest, in South Carolina.” 

*august average 10,000. 


TEXAS. 


‘ San FS ue Standard, weekly Average for 
904, 


Denton. Record and Chronicle, Daily av 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 ver cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


E! Paso. Herald. Av. Av.0h, 4,2 211; May.’05.5.015. 
Merchants’canvass showed He: rala tn 80%, of El Paso 
homes, Only El Paso paper eligible to~Roll of 
Honor, J.P. Yomart, 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. F. Jongior. Aver, 1904 
ee 1905, 8.3% 


Burlington, Free Press. Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
'04,6.682. Largest vity and State circulition. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1994,6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last 3 mos., 7,024 ; last month, 7,847. 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 eet. 
erage 3 months ending June /. 1905, 4, 181 


VIRGINIA. 


Riehmend, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily average 1904, 28.575 (see American News- 
paper Py It has vo equal m pulling 
power bet ‘ashington and Atlanta, 


Av- 
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Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9.400; 1905, April 
11,090; May, 11,287; June, 11,542.” . 


Riehmond, Times-Dispatch, 


10 

nm daily average ir end- 
ing December. 1904, 20), ea High 
price circulation with no waste 
pogo toe In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 


GAAS 
YEED 


WASHINGTON. 


maple. Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.2893 
onl ¥, 1,465. Only paper with tele. reports. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct., 
Nov. and Dec.. 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun- 
day. Byfar largest daily an daily and Sunday ir State. 


Taeoma, Ledger. De. av, 1904, 14.864; Sy., 
18.475: wy., 9524. ver, 6 mos., ow June 
30, 196, Daily, TE 189" “Sunday, 19,771 


Tacoma, News. Daily arerage 5months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17,495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg. Sentinel, a R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820. 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid cire.,11.517 (#). 
Sunda: ae cire., aes OS 988 (sk). For 72 months up 
to A 4 Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal toany other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4,880. ” 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av./904, 
26.201; July, 195, 26.755 (OO). 


Milwaukee, Journal. aatte. Journal Co., FE. 
Yr. end. June, 1905, 37,386, July, 1905, 40,7 





The present advertising 
rates of the 


MILWAUKEE 


JOURNAL 


were established when the 
paid circulation of The 
JOURNAL was 


30,000 Daily. 


The circulation of The JouRNAL 
to-day is over 


40,000 Daily. 


The new rate card will not go into 
effect until 1906. 


‘The Journal Co. rantees advertisers 
that the _ city eifeulation of The Jour- 


-= is tl i 

= in the city of Milwaukee, an 
that tt r than is the total paid cireu- 
latiog, of either of the other Mpeg ies; 
also that The JOURNAL’s list of mail sub- 


larger than is the combined mailand agenc 
subscription lists of either of the sther 


evening 
L. T. BOYD, See’y. 











Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. Average for 
1904, %,281. December, 1904, 7, 426 A 
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Rin frAenke- 


ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
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4 T** WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST. 


ones Wis, Estab. 1877. The 
Wisconsin paper es — 
tatlon is gare 3 by 9 — 





es 


as A 
4s. 192. WN. 


ice, Temple 
Court. W. & * Richa . Mgr. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily. W. C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1904,7,426; “average for 
July, 1995, 8,745. 


Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
0. Aver. for 1903, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (). 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


bag ye Free Press, daily and weekly. At- 
Fy eh 1904, daily, 26,698; weehiy, 15,301. 
Daily, July, 1905, 81,260 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December, 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (9.9) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


St. Catharines Standard. 


Pally — e ior six months ending 
July 31, 905, $00 Bona fide paid cir- 
Salieicn ae aadies of fifteen miles, 
double the similar circulation of both 
the other city dailies combined. The 
leading Want ad medium of the Niagara 
Fruit Belt—the Garden of Canada. Only 
paper in county furnishing detailed and 
sworn statements of circulation. Books 
open to all advertisers and agencies. 
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Toronto. Canadian Implement pat ea 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1904, 6,0 


Toronto. Star, daily. 
culation for July, 1905, 8%,84 

Toronto, The News. Carnocwas daily cir- 
culation for June, 1905, 89.496. Advertising 
rate 3c. t, run of’ paper. The largest cir- 
‘ culation of any evening paper published in On- 
ario. 


Toronto. Evening Teiegram. Daily, aver. 
1904, $1,884. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. 
aver. daily 1904, 28,850; weekly, 18,886. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co., 
publishers. Actual average 1904. daily) 
80,259; Av. Mar., '05, 95.826. Sat., 118.892, 
Montreal, Star.dv.&wy. Graham &Co, Av. 
for 03, dy. 55,127. wy. 122.269. Av. for 1904, 
dy. 56, 795, wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Guaranteed av. 
1904, 4,917; July, 1905, 6,886, 


Sherbrooke Daily Record, 


SHERBROOKE, QUE., CANADA. 





F + a average cir- 





Actual 








Leading small city daily of America. 
Covers all territory within a radius 
of 50 miles. 


Over 135 correspondents. 

Only daily within 100 miles. 

Sworn average ‘circulation for July, 
1905, 6,336. All subscriptions paid 2 
advance. No returns from agents. 


One of best advertising- mediums in 
Canada. 











those publishers who 


importance. 





The Roll of Honor is considered by 


it the most effective, cheapest and quick- 
est means of setting circulation figures Zo 
date before the American advertisers. 
Roll of Honor is a newspaper directory to 
date; it chronicles the facts of last month, 
last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had 
anywhere—based upon and backed by the 
rules-and requirements of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, its value to pub- 
lisher and advertiser becomes of unusual 


make regular use of 


The 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 


requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 


Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 


accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 


$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





COLORADO, 
‘PYHE Denver ey) ae edition, A BS 
1905, contained 4.700 different classifi 
a total of 100 columns. ‘the Post is the 1-7 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain 7 
The rate for Want adver: ising in the Post 
per line each insertion. seven words tothe * de 


CONNECTICUT. 
gS ee es ma ones fleld vse “| 
popu on, working le are 8 
mochen:ca. Classified rate, eat a +. aday, 
by cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
.» half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
PRE rg and SunpDay Star, Washington, 
D.C. (@ ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
wane About any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIs, 


EORIA (I1l.) JouRNAL reaches over 13,000 of 
the prosperous people of — Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


Hit CHAMPAIGN NEWS for years has ca 
re im Champaign county com an all, otber 
papers in m n county comp! ear 
eerboay’ in te p Somany looks to The News rd 
supply their wa 


= CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the reat 
ant-ad” directory and one of the 

est “wanted” mediums of the country. 
no Sunday issue, —~ is published every mi 
Sundays and holida: a During the year 
904 the paper was issued 310 days; —_ that 
ae it published 11,095 columns of classified ad- 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 individual adver- 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted tu the DaiLy N«ws office b; 


rPHE Star Langan. composed fof Indianapolis 
T STAR. Muncie STAR and sad Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
wor, per word; combined rate, two cents per 





HE Indianapoiis STaR is the Want ad medium 
of Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 591.313 lines of Want ads. During 
the month of mber the STAR printed 17.335 
lines of claesified financial advertising. ‘his is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In- 
dianapolis a for the same period. The 
News in December, 1904, printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 4 ‘and the Sun 2.630 lines. ‘The 
Indianapolis STaR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


T= F Marion LEADER is recognized as thebest 
result getter for waut ads. 


“= Muncie STaR is the recognized Want ad 

edium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
much classified advertising daily as. all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines Capit. arantees the larg- 
est circulation in tne city of Des Moines of 
any daily pbs hg It is the want ad medium 
oflowa. Rate, one centa word. By the month, 
$1 So It is oe six evenings a week. 
urday the big day. 


MAINE. 
'.HE Eventne Express carries more Want ads 
than ali other Po:tiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
'(*.HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore -, It is the 
d Want Ad di or itimore. 





Eleven telephones are used AM for the 
reception ¢ o such ads from nearly 600 drug store 
crater eee ca i alte 
tomers throughout Chicago en adjoining 
territo: These advertisements oe. or = 
convenience of the readers, carefully classifi 
under 199 different Classifiecatio nm headings. No 
pa a are published. “The Dany News 
eed Ne mer ng 
} 1 of the classified columns ? the DarLy 
Ews to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid &Towth of this kind of adve 
paper. During the year 190% it increased 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithstanding an increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1993, or an average of a.column a day. 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English Jan- 
guage in, around or about Catcage 2 reads the 
AILY NEws,” says the Pos the Post-office Review. 


INDIANA. 
ge bo Terre Haute Star carries more Want ads 
any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
neem per word. 


qs Indianapolis NEws , News duri the a 
printed 125.207 more adverti 
— than all other dailies ot indianapotis 

prin’ f 273,730 separate 
paid Want sas ai 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
& CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILY ENTER- 
©” prisz, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Wantads Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


mpHE BOSTON TRA VELER | publishes more Want 
advertising than any other exclusively even- 


ing paper in its field. and every advertisement 
is paid for at the estavlished rates. 


HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing aeantaoant caodians in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 

structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


Roo GLOBE, “daily ar and Sunday, pret six 

months of 1905, printed a total of 217.465 
classified ads. and there were no trades, phe or 
discounts. This was a gainof 3,99“ want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, and was71,145more 
than any other fe paper carried during the 
first six months of 1905. 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CourtER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
0 day paper; result ayn Ben ea ion in ex: 
cess of 12,500; lc. word; 3c. subsea’ 
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MINNESOTA. 


‘(RE Minneapolis JoURNAL carried over 55 
r cent- more Want ads during July, 
1905, any other Minneapolis daily. o tree 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. Circulation, 
1998, 57,039; 1904. 64,333, tirst 7 months 1905, 67,405, 
July, 1905, 67,036. 
Ts MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad d of Mi lis aud has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daiiv and as 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and avove any 
other Minneapolis aaily, its evening edition 
alone has a larger cir jon in Mi lis, b 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
it sublishes over i of ant advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day). no free ads, prive covers botn 
morning an? evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Wanted auvertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


re St. Pau! DisPatcn is St. Paul’s Want Ad 

Directory, carrying more advertixing thu. 
all other St. Paul mediums cumbined, ‘ihe guar- 
anteed paid circulation of the St Paul DIsPaTci 
ree enaing March 31, 1905, 57,668, for March. 
69.440; for Apzil 60,541; for May, 62.727, this in- 
crease caused by thorough canvassing—no pre- 
miums. Thousands of people use it exciusivily 
and everybody includes it in their list No free 
want ads are — and objectionable adver- 
tising is rigidly excluded. The May advertising 
shows a daily increase of over 602 lines in three 
months. Seven telephone trunk lines assist in 
receiving this classified business. 


MISSOURKL. 
Ts Joplin GLope carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word, Minimum, lic. 











HE Kaneas City JOURNAL (every morning 

including Sunday), one of the recognized 
Wani ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sundsy; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA, 
‘THE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEws, combined cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a word. 


HE Lincoln DaILy STaR, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capitul. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. lates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturaay afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time, DaiLy STaR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Datty Journat—Leading Home 
paper ; 10 to 24 pages. Only “Want” Med- 
ium. Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 





EWARK, N. J, Freie ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 
oan Foe Bares is the best afternoon Want 
ot F is Rochest 








LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad med in W b County. 


N Binghamton the LvavDER carries la: pat- 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N. Y. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 
stron, Want Medium in the State, ou! of 
New York City. 


as Trwes-Union. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in omy and 

rantees a cirenlation greater than all other 


y papers in that cicy. 





)RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. Therec: 
ognized and leading Wantad medium for 
Want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
ber stamps, Office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practivaily anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OMLO. 


IG Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation 
Ts EaTON HERALD (weekly)—The Want me- 
dium of Preble Co. Circulation 1,750; 20 
Words or less, 10c.; }gc. per each additional word. 
Cash with order, 
tT MANSFIELD Ngws publishes daily mo-e 
Wantads than any otber 20.000 population 
newspaper, 29 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25¢c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA, 
'MHE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘THE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THz BULLETIN_ bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia near! everybody reads 


THE BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily average circulation for 


uly: 
210,277 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





GENERAL ADVERTISER, 


when advertising in_ Philadelphia, 
remember that over 350, Germans 
cannot be reached by any other news- 
papers than those published in their 
native tongue. 


The German . 


Daily Gazette 


Published Morning, Evening, 
Sunday and Weekly, 


reaches more of this class of the pop- 
ulation than any other medium. 


Sworn Circulation 1904, 49,083 
(See Roll of Honor). 





- S0UTH CAROLINA. 
'\HE Columbia STaTE (©) carries more Want 
T ads than any other 22 newspaper. 





VERMONT. 
HE Barli m DaILy News is the popular 
aper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any advertiser in Burlington terr.tory. 


VIRGINIA, 

HE News LEADER, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond, vo Largest 
circulation by long odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recogn: want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 

counted as less than 26 words; no display. 
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yoxesvus GAZETTE, « TTK, daily and _ weekly, 
reaches 6.500 subscribersin the million dol- 


WISCONSIN. 
paper of its class carries as many Want 
= as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 


of the Northwest. Rates; W. 
lines 3 times, 25c.; “weekly, 5c. line. 
from little talk. 


ds—daily, 3 
Big results 





CANADA. 
HE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
95,825, Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 


T HE Daily TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canad 


la. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 








‘—.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

vertisements than ail other Montreal 

dailies combinea. The FamMILy HERALD AND 

WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisemeuts 
apy o\her weekly paper in Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest ones 





paper oD. Covers entire Province. Grea 
est rece d medium on the Canadian Pacific 





THE “WANT” COLUMNS. 
By Joel Benton, 

There is no spot in the pages 
of journalism where you get 
more directly. into the hearts and 
minds of the public than in those 


classified advertisements typified 
as the “Want columns.” They 
become soon, of course, in jour- 


nals which get very close to the 
people, the “Want” pages. Here, 
to use Goethe’s felicitous expres- 
sion, you find yourself truly in 
“the thick of life’ and you feel 
the full currents of business ac- 
tivities and human pleasures. 

I know nothing, really, that is 
more distinctly human in the busy 
roll of printed daily records than 
these pages. What comes nearest 
to it, very likely, is “the Agony 
Column,”  so- -called, of The Lon- 
don Times. That strikes a par- 
tially similar note, for it is the 
complaint forum for all England, 
and particularly for all English- 
men. But since it recites with 
wails and indignation the things 


people suffer, it might as_ well 
have been called the “Don’t 
Want” column. This, however, 


is reading matter solely, but if it 
were sold space I doubt if the vol- 
ume of complaints would be sen- 
sibly decreased. 

Considering, then, how numer- 
ous and various are the Wants 
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of all classes in our complex mod- 
ern civilization, it is quite natural 
and commendable that publishers 
of papers should extend the great- 
est hospitality to the insertion of 
the briefest or the largest Want 
notice. To secure a whole page 
of notices and appeals of this sort 
is to assert, or to suggest by im- 
plication, that the journal having 
this feature is read by everybody. 
In other words, it is very near, 
as a matter of course, to the en- 
tire public in the particular terri- 
tory where it circulates. Very 
much more is also accomplished 
by having the “Want” page vol- 
uminous. It tells other advertis- 
ers that the journal so favored is 
a real Vox populi—that what is 
said in it is seen and read all 
through its especial field. 

Hence it is a matter of profit to 
make the terms of insertion of a 
“Want” notice a good deal less 
than the price for regular space. 
It is fit and equitable, too, in a 
large number of cases, among 
which wage earners seeking posi- 
tions are the most prominent, In- 


deed, some publishers give to 
these occasionally—or a certain 
class of these who are servants— 


the use of their space free. 
Whether this practice is wise or 
otherwise, when a nominal five or 
ten cents might be easily paid by 
the poorest advertiser, is a ques- 
tion, perhaps, to differ about. 
But there will be no two opin- 
ions, I am sure, on the desirabil- 
ity of the “Want” page. For 
there is no other advertising 
much more interesting than it is, 
or that means so much. Take the 
profitable proprietary medicine ad- 
vertising, the insurance advertis- 
ing, or any other, and there is 
nothing particular | respecting the 


paper in which these’ kinds 
appear that, on account of it, 
can be assumed or stated. The 


first kind may be seen in every pa- 
per or periodical, special or gen- 
eral; and so you can infer noth- 
ing of a paper’s circulation or of 
the quality of it, simply because 
this class of advertising i is seen in 
it. I remember, indeed, as long 
ago as I can remember anything 
about advertising, that the fam- 
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ous Dr. Holloway, of London, sent 
me a five pound note for insert- 
ing in a small country weekly his 
standard advertisement which was 
to run a year. It seemed very 
complimentary to the paper until 
I found out that, at that particu- 
lar date in his career of prosper- 
ity, he advertised in every printed 
paper in the world, whether its 
circulation was one hundred or 
not. If there was one in which 
he failed to advertise, anywhere 
on the planet, it was only because 
he did not know of its existence. 

I notice that certain dailies, in 
their “Wants” classified, group 
together along with the typical 
“Want” notices, advertisements of 
a stickful or more space that are 
only “Wants” through this con- 
structive courtesy. This makes 
the department so set apart cover 
several pages, each one headed in 
heavy conspicuous type. The truth 
is that, while all advertising is the 
appeal for something wanted— 
customei or patronage—the typ- 
ical “Want” is some single tem- 
porary desire—or perhaps two or 
three together—that an answer 
or series of answers may at once 
and therefore wholly extinguish. 
Even if the same “Want” of the 
same person occurs a year later, 
it is essentially a new and separ- 
ate notice. All typical “Wants” 
are not over a few lines in length, 
and are distinguished by the fact 
that they are not often or long 
continued. _A few insertions at 
the most, and their brevity, are 
their distinguishing characteris- 
tics, 

Some of the “Wants”’—in for- 
eign papers especially, and some- 
times in our own—are grotesque 
enough to go into a funny de- 
partment, or in journals — like 
Punch, Flying Leaves and Life. 
I think the odd ones are not in- 
frequently copied as_ readable 
waifs or nuzgets. And certainly, 
as Mark Twain said of the pre- 
posterous letters written by utter 
‘strangers, with impudent re- 
quests, to P. T. Barnum (as well 
as similar ones addressed to all 
persons of wealth or high posi- 
tion), no one can be deliberately 
so funny as these are. 


I do not have access to any 
large repository of odd “Wants” 
at this moment, but almost all in- 
telligent readers can call this 
species to mind. Some rich lady 
desires, for instance, a servant, 
or maid; and inserts this: 





WANTED.—A _ housemaid who is 
ab‘e to instruct a small child of three; 
who knows French and rman as 
well as English; who can on occasion 
care for the baby; who will attend the 
——— church; must be white and 
Protestant; and who can play the 
piano, but only when asked and for the 
children’s entertainment. Must have 
no beau, and be satisfied with one 
evening out, 





It is probably in the help want- 
ed or position wanted features of 
the classified notices that the most 
unusual and odd combinations of 
desires appear. They are fre- 
quently conglomerated so un- 
homogeneously that their juxta- 
position and extravagance at once 
arouse the very dullest sense of 
humor, Yet the writers of them 
speak in a solemn tone, and in the 
most serious way, of the almost 
impossible things which they ex- 
pect to find compounded in one 
place or personality. 

Notice, for instance, this: 





_ WANTED.—A position as gardener 
in a wealthy family, where I can have 
two assistants and short hours. Must 
not be asked to water lawns, or to at- 
tend to the carriages or stable. The 
assistants must do the main work, 
while I advise and control it. My em- 
ployer must be Catholic, and allow me 
the best carriage for Sundays, and cer- 
tain mornings and evenings. I must 
be permitted to have an_ occasional 
book from the employer’s library, and, 
as I am a bachelor, have at least two 
well furnished rooms and board. 
Answer COMPETENT. 
But there is no reasonable end 
to the list and variety of oddities 
in “Want” advertising out of 
which a comic volume could easily 
be made. They illustrate how 
much we all want in this world— 
so much more in some instances— 
in the largest number, in fact— 
than we shall ever get. It was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson who once 
wittily said, when traveling one 
day to Boston, to a fellow pas- 
senger, that he “was going to 
Boston to hire an Angel to do 
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housework at two dollars a week.” 
And how well that describes the 
futility of human expectations, 

There is another class of 
“Wants” that, properly speaking, 
is of an interesting nature per se, 
without being grotesque at all, or 
only so in rare instances. I mean 
the Exchange “Wants.” As 
everybody who has wares and 
chattels is apt to own several 
things he doesn’t want, and wants 
a number of things he is desti- 
tute of, the field for saying this 
in detail is very wide. In England 
for years and years the Exchange 
“Wants” have been a frequent 
feature of certain journals, while 
there are journals there, I believe, 
or there were, that make this kind 
of advertising their one function. 
They are periodicals in which that 
advertising is “reading matter.” 
It is a good many years ago that 
Printers’ INK published an ar- 
ticle of mine on this subject, and 
at a time when no visible evidence 
of these complimentary “Wants” 
could be found in the American 
press. That the feature has now 
been transplanted here is well, 
certainly; but it might be more 
widely copied both for its utility 
and its pleasant flavor. 

You have a boat and want a 
gun, or a hive of bees and want a 
plough, or a lumber wagon and 
‘want a road wagon, and so forth 
over a long list. Books, furni- 
ture and even clothes, opera 
glasses, carpets, violins, pianos 
and everything conceivable are 
things for this exploitation, and 
very readable pages it makes. As 
others have just what is here 
wanted, and want what is here 
offered, the easiest possible bar- 


gains should be made possible 
through an Exchange “Want” 
page. 


I do not know—to conclude this 
subject not wholly considered— 
whether in Herculaneum or 
Pompeii there has as yet been 
found any posters or placards, or 
advertisements, of the human 
wants prevalent twenty centuries 
ago. But, if there should be, or 
there should be in the present re- 
newed Assyrioligical excavations, 
it is safe to say they will prove 
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the most interesting human docu- 
ments as yet known. 

So, if the modern publisher 
wishes to contribute to a far-off 
posterity—as well as to make 
money—a clear and various, and 
explanatory history of our civiliz- 
ation to-day, he should promote 
and obtain all the “Want” adver- 
tising pages that it is possible to 
stimulate. 


A COMMON STYLE, UNCOMMON- 
LY BAD. 





We do not believe a manufacturer 
who sends an advertisement to a mer- 
chant, reading: “Barrels of money— 
Want some? Want to move every 
branch of your business? Want to in- 
crease your sales? Want your store 
to be popular? Want to be prosperous 
and successful? Sell our goods” is 
making any great impression upon the 
mind of the man he is trying to obtain 
as his customer. We do not think this 
sort of advertising looks as though 
the manufacturer selling the goods be- 
lieved in his merchandise, for the sim- 
ple fact that he seems to have nothing 
to say about it. Were we purchasing 
goods our first inquiry would be some- 
thing regarding the quality, style, 
public call, and, of course, price, and 
yet we can take up any hundred ad- 
vertisements and out of that number 
find at least yorty which have 
nothing to say as regards the above 
interesting questions. It seems to be 
the idea that a spectacular sentence 
such as, “Grab it quick” will attract 
attention, and, at first thought, we will 
admit such a_ conclusion seems pro- 
bable. Experience, however, teach- 
us that this class of advertising leaves 
no lasting impression.—Carriage 
Dealers’ Journal. 





WHEN DEBORAH HELPED BEN 
FRANKLIN WRITE AN AD. 
Some idea of the Franklin wardrobe 
may be obtained from an advertise- 
ment he inserted in his paper after he 
had been robbed. From these it would 
appear that he possessed a bushy and 
curly wig, huge spectacles, red flap 
waistcoat, Holland shirt ruffled at 
bosom and sleeves, black broadcloth 
breeches, new-seated and lined with 
leather, light blue stockings and large 

buckled shoes, 

Deborah had and doubtless wore a 
flat gypsy bonnet, enormous hoops, 
short petticoat, and gown of printed 
cotton of the sort called brocade. The 
ground dark with large red roses, and 
other large red and yellow flowers, 
with blue in some of the flowers, and 
smaller blue and white flowers with 
many green leaves. The close detail 
given this piece of brocade leaves us 
to suppose the description was written 
by Deborah herself. No wonder that 
Benjamin styled it “very remarkable.” 
—Booklet from N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@6©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Boqspe 
per Directory, one hundred and twelve are distinguished from all the others by the so-called g 


marks (@ ©). 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the gold marks in the 
Directory, cost 20 cents per line per week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 
$20.0 for a full year, 10 per cent discount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE EVENINGSTAR (OQ). | Tanmanen, D.C. 
Reaches 90 of the Washington 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act.av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,388 (0), S’y 42,819, Wy107,925. 


on MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, Ga. 
nepepager in every sense; witha well-to- 
dorctientele. with many wants and ample means. 
Only morning daily within one hundred miles. 
ILLINOIS, 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@60), Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in p best in point of quality. 


BAKERS’ eg ot. ©).¢ R@ O), Chicago, Te 4 “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. best 
known. Subscribers in every Cees a. ‘er ritory. 


e TRIBUNE 


Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 
TRIBUNE ads bring satis- 
factory results. 














KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER- Sou (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best peo 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Boston (© ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal. 


BOSTON PILOT (Ge. every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 


© The Pilot 


Boston 


For 70 years has held the 
leading position and has the 
widest circulation of any ne 
rin its class. It is read 
atholic families and their 
friends in every State in the 
Union, in’ every province of 
Canada and throughout the 
English-speaking world. 














- BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©),. estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mi gold mark daily in Boston, 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PINION PUBLIQUE e ©) is 
the leading French daily of} of New Englan 


TEXTILE Me oy RECORD ( a Boston, is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (©). 
Only national a in its field. 


T* NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


? Minneapol: ie ear. Covers 
CF and f'four't _ rade 1 all or Lag RA _ The 
). 


oe old Mark” milling journal ( 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLA (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookly 


THE POST EXPRESS (OO), Bechome, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium 1n this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influe influence and og 


THE IRON AGE ( (QO), ex established 1: The 
recognized authority in ts Sears fields. 


ENGINEERING NEWS ( pA erates jours 
nal of character and standing.—Times, N. 

E. News prints more transient ads than all 
other technical papers; 1% é 1% & 3c. a word. Try it. 


VOGUE (9), the “authority on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a year. 364 364 Sth Ave., New York. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ M MAGAZINE, 
- 1904, average issue, 17,500 (@@). 
. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 263 Broadway, N.Y. 


or YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leadin, “= newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ey © 
established 1874; covers foreign and domes! . 
electrical purchasers: 8: largest weekly circulation, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ( ‘e ©). There area few 

Bian al in one community who know more 

ll the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW YORK ze (© ©) bears “All the 
news that’s fit to print” into over 100,000 homes 
within 25 miles of a Square ; rigidly censors 
advertising ; quantity of quality. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© 2. a Oot and Sun- 

oz. Established 1841. A co rvative, clean 

up-to-date newspaper, whose | readers repre- 

sent, — and purchasing power toa high- 
le advert 


FOREST AND STRvAM © (09). weekly. Signi- 
ficant facts: (1) FOREST AND STREAM advertisers 
are of the stay-in class. (2) FOREST AND STREAM 
advertisers pe en their ads. The .increased 
space used by long-time clients tells the story. 


ONTO. 
Concer ats Foe hg © a a cl 
ential—of world-wide fame. aSeoetictn 


medium in prosperous Middle W 
in’ formation supplied by Beck by Beckwith t N.Y. “Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Oo) s PHIL. ey | tym is ‘Nee Gold Mark 
ewspaper, a ot Honor New 
a Guaranteed Star Newepa) =, & eo thres 
moat desirable characteristics for an f 
paper. Circulation, daily » daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (¢ ay eeintel ndence 
Hall and Public L 


es. ion now larger than 
70 yea’ 52.540 more advertisements April, May, 
June and July than same period 1904, 
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The PITTSBURG] « 
eo DISPATCH eo 


The newspaper that ju- 
dicious advertisers always 
select first to cover the 
rich, productive, Pittsburg 
field. Onlytwo-cent morn- 
ing paper assuring a pres- 
tige most profitable to ad- 
vertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in 
Greater Pittsburg. 
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a SOUTH CAROLINA. 
i= ATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. High 
uality, la: gest circulation in south Care The a4 


VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©)the r 

medium in its . aay for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certificate from the Association of 
American Advertisers of bona fide a. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary le 
ters from advertisers “a have gotten splendid 
results from LaNDMAR 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@O), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD tt Syl the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.683. 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (¢¢) 


larger reuietien than any other peraing 
r Lt ay 8. represen’ tives, BRIGH 
ee ee Teibane Bldg., N.¥.; Boyce Bldg., 










































Any publication to which Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1905 
accords the Gold-Marks may use display 
space under the heading, ‘“‘GoLD-MARK 
Papers.” It may use an inch, a quarter 
page, a half page or a whole page. It 
will be observed that by doing so a pub- 
lisher may secure a special position at 
the ordinary price: $40 a page, $20 a 
half page, $10 a quarter page, $3 an 
inch, twenty cents a line. The special 
position is created from the fact that no 
paper will be given space under the 
Gold - Mark heading unless it IS ac- 
corded the Gold- Marks in the 1905 
Directory. The paid advertisements on 
the three following pages are examples. 
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Circulation ....: 


.. is the.. 


Soil upon which . . 
Advertising is Sown 









'POSSOSSSOSOOSOOOOOOSO 


The clientele of the 


Vew York 
Oribune 


can be likened to 















FERTILE SOIL. 








The quality is there, also the quantity, 
and the harvest is always rich. 






CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ALL. 





Advertising Rates sent on application. 


L Sl 
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NEW YORK HERALD 


Is the Leading Newspaper in America 


It is the one newspaper carefully read by business men and 
men of affairs, as well as by men and women of leisure, 

No newspaper in the world brings a greater volume of valuable 
responses to an advertiser 

No newspaper in the world has a greater advertising patronage. 

For the seven months ending July 31, 1905, the advertising 
in THE HERALD was 


20,418 columns 


This was an increase of 1,180 columns over the same period of 
1904, and 


Exceeded by Nearly 2,050 Columns 


the paid advertising published in any other New York City news- 
paper in the same time. 











EVENING. TELEGRAM 


is nearer to the great mass of people 
able and anxious to purchase than any 
other New York evening newspaper. 


It publishes daily more than four pages of the small want and 
classified advertising that everybody is interested in. 


IN THE MONTH OF JULY, 1905, 


the total advertising in seven of the New York City Evening 
Newspapers was as follows : 


EVENING TELEGRAM, - - 271,121 lines 
Second in rank, - - 221.407 lines 
Third in rank, 214,663 lines 
Fourth in rank, 192,820 lines 
Fifth in rank, 155,493 lines 
Sixth In rank, 150,481 lines 
Seventh in rank, - 141,119 lines 








A Valuable Medium for General Advertisers 
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The Tail Will Soon 
Wag The Dog 
R 










Brooklyn has a population of 1,500,000. 
Its growth is averaging [1,000 per week 
—52,000 per year. Its capacity for ex- 
pansion is unlimited ;—that of Manhat- 
tan—old New York—has been reached. 








x 









The value of the EAGLE @@ is best demonstrated 
by the immense volume of its advertising, which 





greatly exceeds that of all other Brooklyn dailies 





combined. Its total advertising space record for 





1904 was greater than that of any of the New York 





city papers except the New York Herald. 





The Eacte is a progressive, high-class afternoon 





paper, selling at three cents a copy and exercises a 





commanding influence in itscommunity. Sir Alfred 





Harmsworth, the great English journalist, after ex- 





haustive investigation, declared it the model evening 





newspaper of America. 





You can thoroughly cover Brooklyn with its 






1,500,000 people by using the 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE « 


O’MaRA AND ORMSBEB, 
In charge of Foreign Advertising, 
World Building, 
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ROWELL’S DIRECTORY tere are two ideas of com 


vertiser what circulation he} 
be honest and square—to 
GUARANTEE STAR be bought, as a fixed, 





Regardless of what other papers may conclude Is | 
of this country that have no dark press-room, 


BUFFALO NEWS an oor circulation over 90,000 ongies daily, Every prominey 
local and —— advertiser uses the News—many exclusively, 
Stands pre-eminently supreme in its field. Only Buffalo newspaper permitting circulation examinatio, (ity circulati 


BOSTON TRAVELER (Guaranteed circulation over 80,000 copies daily. A clea, MOOLUN 
1-cent, home-reading newspaper, with a clientele ci “a 
its own, Second cheapest per line per thousand of circulation inBoston. urn-produc 


ist comple 
MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL Guaranteed circulation over qomm FC 
copies daily and 58,000 cojies Su- OR 
day. go per cent of literate population of Memphis and territory read the Commercial Appeal. 

















ny other af 
ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS Gawrqnannd circulation over 34,000 pooies daily, SAVAN 
ns The best proposition, by long odds, not only of St 
Joseph but of the Middle West. Only evening Bi in city of over 100,000 population. 





pte card is 
LOS ANGELES HERALD Guaranteed circulation over 24,000 copies daily and INNI 


0,000 Sunday. Carries more foreign advertising 
than any Los Angeles newspaper. Produces sure results, Invites a test. lanitoba ca 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM ge circulation over 22,000 copies daily and Sun 
y- Only New Orleans newspaper proving its circul« 
tion, Largest circulation—fairest a the Item pay. Nearly everybody uses the Item. 


BINGHAMTON PRESS Guaranteed circulation over 22,000 copies daily. ~ Ow ENNS 
double the circulation of its nearest competitor (guarat- x 
teed), and is recognized as one of the country’s most notable successes, Covers entire field. a een 


CHATTANOOGA NEWS Guaranteed circulation over 14,000 copies daily. You Mpeckiies in 
will find almost every foreign proposition using the News 7] ICA 
Strongly indorsed by local merchants and druggists. Ask anybody in Chattansemt: 


EVANSVILLE COURIER Guaranteed circulation over 12,500 copies daily, The ope 
Sees jarcest circulation, of better quality and tle best JiR 
value in Evansville. Ask any one there as to the Courier’s value. WAT IC 


PUEBLO STAR-JOURNAL Guaranteed circulation over 13,000 daily. Only ivil Span 
Ls evening paper, with largest local circulation, in a Mpents, and 
manufacturing community of essentially afternoon paper readers. Best value in Pueblo. VEER 


RICHMOND EVENING JOURNAL Guaranteed circulation over 12,000 cop #f 

ies daily. Only Richmond ne\ — heed 
not in the advertising ratecombination, Producing splendid results at a legitimate, fair rat¢ = 
LITTLE ROCK GAZETTE ——s circulation over 10,000 daily ar a 12,000 LMI) 
Se Se SER SST STERN geet 


unday. Only morning news r,and the State of 
Arkansas can be covered by the Gazette. Only one ome its circulation Sosa. = 












































In making up your fall advertising lists use those pgpers 


keep you fm the 


e Smith & Thompson, 
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npurpose—to show the ad- SMITH & THOMPSON'S 


buying—to prove value—to 
fer space as space should 
ite, business proposition. TRADE MARK 





judgment, here are a few of the good newspapers 
losed books, no evasive circulation statements : 


promint POHICAGO EXAMIEINER 39Guaranteed circulation over 160,000 daily. Proven by 
cClusively, Association of American Advertisers. See repor. Biggest 
amination, [MRity circulation of any Chicago morning newspaper, and will show proof of splendid return. 








Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 daily and 11,000 Sunday. The 
State ranks with the leading newspapers of the country in re- 
urn-producing value. No advertising campaign successful without the State, and no Southern 
st complete without it. 
Guaranteed circulation over 11,000 copies daily. Now the 
ORFOLK DISPATCH biggest and bestin Norfolk or Tidewater Virginia. Double 
ny other afternoon paper. Books open tc all, and investigation invited. 


ies daily, RESS Guaranteed circulation over 7,500 copies daily. To thoroughly 
nly of St BAVANNAH FP . cover Savannah the Press must be used,and with a reasonable 
pte card is not only the cheapest but the best. Only evening newspaper in second city of Georgia. 


daily od WINNIPEG TELEGRAM Guaranteed circulation over 18,0oocopies daily. Manitoba 
i vertising is the richest part of Canada and the Telegram covers it, 
anitoba cannot be covered without using the Telegram. A rich field for advertisers. 




















re: The “Big Five” Weeklies 


y antl PENNSYLVANIA GRIT Guaranteed circulation over sagee copies weekly. Goes 





into more than 10,000 of the smaller cities, towns and villages 
: the country. Read b Dp ogy people, wage earners, tradespeople. The leader of the country’s 
ly. You es in its class, and is truly ‘‘America’s Greatest Weekly.” i 


he News ii ICA SATURDAY GLOBE (Guaranteed circulation over 118,000 copies weekly, 

Beautifully printed and carefully edited to the likes 
The a purchasing clientele throughout New York, Pennsylvania and New England. To reach the right 
he best and get results be sure to use the Globe. 


AATIONAL TRIBUNE Guaranteed circulation over 100,000 copies weekly. Published 

_= . at Washington, and a publication of absorbing interest to all 

,. Only fivilySpanish and Philippine War veterans. One of the best known ‘‘pullers’’ on “keyed” advertise- 
‘ion, in @ ents, and ranks high on cash returns. 


: WEEKLY COMMERCIAL APPEAL Guaranteed circulation over 80,000 
00 Cop copies weekly. Thoroughly covers the 
: spaper ost prosperous section of the rich South and Southwest. One of the best: known leaders on numbers 
te. keyed” propositions. Try out the Commercial Appeal’s rich territory. 
nd 12,000 LMIRA TELEGRAM Guaranteed circulation over 50,000 copies weekly. Unap- 
State of - paees in a rich field as a medium to cover majority of the 
i tory of Southern New York and Northern and Northeastern Pennsylvania, At the rate a sure result 
oducer. Splendid for general publicity in its city and its territory. 

















ose ypers where there are no padlocked press-rooms to 
ou ffm the truth. 


Newspapers potTtER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Circulation TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


(@ Issued every Subscription 
price. two dollars, a "your, — ‘dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a leager & bum- 

e 





undred. Being print at 

plates it is always ble to supp! 
members, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliarsa 





ng acne RATES. 
Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure, 
b ) to the inch igs) 2 200 I lines fo the Rowe 340 (340). 


, douvle price is demanded. 

e e last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to ‘eomse tohand one week 
in aavance of of publication. 

Contracts by the mon muh, quarter oF gear 
be discontinued at the pleasure a the wertioes, 


and space used paid for 
Two | lines smallest vertisement taken. Six 
words meine a line. 
appearing as reading matter is in- 
J 
All advertisements must be handed in one 
advance. 





Eve 
week in ad 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demandea 
Cares J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.60-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 6, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 




















ARE YOU ONE OF THE 
7,975? 


Are you a regular reader of 
Printers’ INK? Or is this the 
first copy you have seen for 
some time? Are you one of the 
7,975 readers not on the subscrip- 
tion list of Printers’ INK to 
whom this issue is mailed by way 
of showing what the Little School- 
master is doing these days for ad- 
vertisers in every department of 
publicity? If so, it is quite prob- 
able that at some time in the 
past Printers’ INK visited your 
office every week. You read it as 
thousands of other alert, think- 
ing, constructive business men 
have done, with the interest that 
it has always had for thousands 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


—not so much the interest of a 
periodical as that of a weekly 
cocument bearing directly on 
what you had in hand. Then the 
Little Schoolmaster stopped com- 
ing, perhaps. There’s a story to 
that which may explain why it 
stopped in your case. Back in the 
old days when Printers’ INK 
swapped advertising space some 
hundreds of readers who never 
paid the freight received it 
weekly, and it got to be a sort of 
saying among oe and ad- 
vertising men that, “Oh, we get 
PRINTERS’ INK regularly—some- 
body sends it to us—we never sub- 
may scribe.” But when the pernicious 
practice of swapping space was 
abolished by the Little School- 
master the subscription list also 
came in for vigorous revision. 
To-day there is no free list, and the 
saying once so general is as dead as 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

The price is two dollars a year and 
when the year is up—well, what hap- 
pens then has been largely the means 
of bringing the price down from 
$5 a year to where it is within the 
reach of all. 

PRINTERS’ INK has to-day the lar- 
gest paid circulation of any independ- 
ent advertising journal. It has the 
largest number of desirable American 
and foreign advertisers as weekly 
readers. 

The actual weekly average circula- 
tion of PRINTERS’ INK for the year 
1903 waS I1,001 copies, the actual 
weekly average for 1904 was 14,918 
copies, and the actual average for 
eleven months ending June 28, 1905, 
was 15,769 copies, as stated in the 
Roll of Honor. 

While the growth has been slow, 
far too slow to satisfy the writer, it 
has been steady and the quality of the 
subscribers added of the very best. 

* * * 

But let the past take care of it- 
self. Look over this issue and de- 
termine whether Printers’ INK is 
worth its present price to you. Is 
it? Or isn’t it? Since the times 
when you used to look for every 
copy personally, either to see that 
the bookkeeper didn’t carry it off 
or else to get it out of sight so 
that the Old Man might not miss 
il, advertising has magically 
broadened and increased. Print- 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


ers’ INK was the only advertising 
journal then. A dozen PRINTERS’ 
Ink “babies” are published now, 
and some of them are mighty 
good. But is the Little School- 
master any the less vital to you? 
The younger advertising journals 
publish far more pictures, have 
far finer paper and presswork, far 
1ettier covers and _ typography. 
et is there one that, for the solid, 
downright, heart-to-heart infor- 
mation it publishes every week 
about advertising in all its many 
phases, can compare with Print- 
ERS’ INK, in its old-fashioned 
Cress, without any cover at all, 
and a little prim in its straight- 
away type page? Is there one 
that prints as much current news 
of publicity and publishing—one 
that touches on so many sides of 
advertising—one that goes so far 
under the skin of every advertis- 
ing movement or proposition or 
campaign—one that has so little 
of an axe to grind—one that so 
constantly, week in and year out, 
presents all there is to be known 
about advertising in a way that 
never suggests the amateur writer 
advising the corner groceryman? 
* * * 


Go into the Aldine Club in New 
York on Wednesday and you will 
see fully half of the important 
publishing and advertising men of 
the metropolis, Sticking out of 
the pockets or carried in the hands 
of a large proportion of them is 
the fresh number of PRINTERS’ 
Ink—brought away from the of- 
fice so the bookkeeper wouldn't 
collar it, maybe, Why is it, think 
you, that almost any other ‘adver- 
tising journal you wish to name— 
excellent as most of them are, 
each in its field—is as safe as 
though covered by burglar insur- 
ance? Because Printers’ INK 
publishes in a month, in its close- 
packed pages, enough matter to 
fill out their beautifully arranged 
numbers for a year—because what 
appears in Printers’ INx this 
week, next week, all the time, is 
important to every advertising 
man and publisher, and none of 
them can afford to miss it. Com- 
pare this issue to-day with those 
of the times when Printers’ INK 
was five dollars a year.. Consider 
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that it comes weekly for the same 
price most of the monthly adver- 
tising journals ask. As a matter 
of dollars and cents can you af- 
ford to be without it? As a mat- 
ter of information, suggestion, 
pleasure, progress, can you afford 
to remain one of the 7,975? Can 
you? 





FRIENDS and credit pursue the 
man who does not need them.— 
Philistine. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that as 
a matter of fact the Press and 
Dispatch are the only two news- 
papers in Pittsburg that carry any 
considerable amount of want ads. 





THE McCormick Brewing Co., 
of Boston, formerly spent about 
$4,000 a year for advertising. The 
C. Brewer Smith Agency have 
just closed a contract with them 
for $10,000 this year. 





J. L. Bristow, late Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General and 
subsequently special commissioner 
to Panama, has returned to news- 
paper work, taking charge of the 
Salina, Kansas, Evening Journal. 
That paper is to be enlarged and 
fitted with additional mechanical 
equipment. 


REACHES ITS MAJORITY. 


A special issue of the Daily 
Times, Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, is called the “Of Age Edi- 
tion,” marking the completion of 
that paper’s twenty-first year. The 
story of the paper since its es- 
tablishment in 1884 is given, with 
forty-four large pages of illus- 
trated information about British 
Columbia’s growth, future and op- 
portunities. This matter is of a 
distinctly solid character, and has 
nothing of the “special issue” 
about it. The Victoria Times is 
published by a company headed by 
Hon. William Templeman. H. 
R. McIntyre is business man- 
ager, John Nelson managing di- 
rector, W. G. Lemm advertising 
manager, M. A. Wylde circulation 
manager and Robert Dunn man- 
aging editor. 
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Mr. FRANK W. WorceEsTER has 
returned to California and is now 
assistant general manager of the 
Herald of Los Angeles, Cal. 





A New Western advertising 
agency is that headed by J. 
Hill, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, Cal. It is handling a 
clean line of local business, plac- 
ing some of its advertising in 
Eastern publications. 





THE RALEIGH, N. C., 
“TIMES.” 


The Raleigh, N. C., Times, 
George B. Crater, publisher, has 
added the Associated Press ser- 
vice and enlarged the paper to 
eight pages. Mr. Crater was 
formerly business manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer. 








Mr. Henry Gurimonp, late of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and 
an experienced advertising man, 
has been appointed Western man- 
ager of Albert Frank & Co., gen- 
eral advertising agents of New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. He has taken charge 
of the firm’s Chicago office at 218 
La Salle st., where he will look 
after the increasing Westetn 
business of this long established 
agency. 





BUILDING FOR A TEXAS 
DAILY. 


The News-Tribune, of Austin, 
Texas (formerly the Tribune and 
News), has been incorporated and 
will soon move into a new build- 
ing of its own in that city. A 
Sunday edition is also to be estab- 
lished, and a new mechanical 
equipment includes two linotypes 
and a large press. The News- 
Tribune is the only evening pa- 
per in Austin. The officers of the 
News-Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany are Charles Stephenson 
president and managing editor, 
George E. Shelley vice-president, 
P. L. Richardson treasurer, G. W. 
Briggs secretary and city editor, 
Isador Kantrowitz business man- 
ager. 


CONSOLIDATION IN DE. 
TROIT. 


On August 23 the Detroit Trib- 
une, after nearly seventy years of 
publication, ceased to have its 
own identity and was merged with 


* the Detroit News. The latter 


will appear both morning and 
evening. This gives the city a 
paper with a circulation approxi- 
mating 130,000 copies, the rating 
for the News last year in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
being 99,318 copies and that of the 
Tribune 22,676. The Sunday edi- 
tion will continue to be known as 
the Detroit News Tribune. Last 
year it had an average issue of 
60,831 copies. Ralph H. Booth, 
who was publisher of the Trib- 
une, retires from the new paper, 
but it is said that he will soon be 
heard of in connection with other 
important newspaper enterprises. 





SoME mediums of small circu- 
lation get the bulk of the resort 
advertising in their respective 
cities because of reputations es- 
tablished years ago. The hotel 
man is one of the hardest to 
change his opinion. Many of the 
younger and progressive manag- 
ers of hotels are, however, awak- 
ening to the fact that it is the pa- 
per with a large circulation that 
pays best. It is only a question of 
a few years when the hotel 
man, like the general advertiser, 
will select his mediums the same 


‘way as the general advertiser 


does, namely, by ascertaining 
which papers have the best circu- 
lations in the regions from which 
his guests come, and advertise in 
them. 


SECOND CITY IN 
WISCONSIN. 


A correspondent writes to 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

I spent a little time at Superior. 
It is an up-to-date city. Some day 
it will be of the order of Buffalo. 
It has all the facilities. West Su- 
perior and East Superior are now 
one. Between the two there was 2 
space of three miles, but this is all 
laid off in lots. The shipping indus- 
tries are all that can be desired. They 
already have the largest grain eleva- 
tors in the world. 
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Tue daily newspaper, the week- 
ly newspaper, the magazine or 
trade paper that is workable is 
not worth working. Cy}, te 


Messrs. SMITH & THOMPSON, 
Potter Building, New York, and 
Tribune Building, Chicago, repre- 
senting newspapers of known cir- 
culation, have been appointed rep- 
resentatives of the Columbia, S. 
C., State, a Gold Mark, Roll of 
Honor and Guarantee Star news- 
paper. 





A SUBSTANTIAL-LOOKING month- 
ly trade journal established in the 
South last spring is the Practical 
Machinist, of Atlanta. It is de- 
voted to iron and steel working, 
machine construction and repair- 
ing, with special reference to 
Southern conditions. J. A, Ras- 
bury is at the head of the com- 
pany that publishes this journal. 





A NEW BANKING AND STA- 
TISTICAL MONTHLY. 


Moody's Magazine, a monthly 
review of banking, investment and 
corporation statistics and affairs, 
will be issued by the Moody Cor- 
poration, 35 Nassau street, New 
York, about October 10. ge | 
at twenty-five cents a copy, it wil 
have a department devoted to 
new investments, an outlook on 
the stock market, a summary of 
leading financial and _ industrial 
events and many special articles. 
The publication will be illustrated. 
The Moody Corporation started 
in one room in 1900, with an office 
force of a man and a boy. With 
the first issue of Moody’s Manual 
of Corporation Statistics, how- 
ever, the young business began to 
grow. To-day it is a recognized 
force in commercial publishing, 
issuing besides Moody’s Manual, 
which is yearly, an annual 
Coupon and Dividend Directory, 
a manual of classified investments 
and numerous books of statistical 
character. The company also pre- 
pares corporation statistics on pri- 
vate order, and has a complete 
printing plant known as_ the 
Moody Press. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS TO 
BE CONTINUED. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany announce that they will re- 
open their advertising prize com- 
petition in Appleton’s Booklovers 
Magazine, commencing with the 
October number. The publishers 
state that this competition has 
been so well received by adver- 
tisers in the past that they are 
meeting a general request for its 
continuance. An advertising com- 
petition of this kind has many ad- 
vantages. It is usually the hard- 
est thing in the world for an ad- 
vertiser to get an unbiased opin- 
ion of his advertisement from an 
advertising solicitor or even from 
a friend. The magazine readers 
have very little feeling on this 
point; and in sending in their 
votes for the best advertisement, 
they usually state pretty emphati- 
cally just why they prefer a cer- 
tain advertisement. The maga- 
zine will follow its usual custom 
of forwarding the votes to the ad- 
vertisers, so that they can see just 
what a critical public thinks of 
their copy. As the publishers say; 
it should be worth something to 
advertisers to find out whether 
they know the public or whether 
they don’t. The majority of 
voters will decide which are the 
best full-page, half-page and 
quarter-page advertfsements for 
each month. A committee of ad- 
vertising managers, representing 
national advertisers, will then de- 
cide what competitors have given 
the best answer in fifteen words. 


ees UR —memeraraemne meta 
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Semi-Annual Clearing Sale 
MEN’S SUITS 


Lay cach yew we say goodby to all unsold oe We have more stock than 
on hand «= We are ready to take Our medicine. 


“To Make a Quick, Clean Sweep 


of the entire lot this week—we say 
Shaleron Suite, Hall 

Coe Your Pick at 
AD alate for Men ond Young Mes, 


oo $G.50 
Kackoll Carhart <(o- 


of Sone just ight for 
‘Wrarer weer 
(BD Brocdwer Stores As 13th St, ot Cone! Si. near Chambers St 


THE THREE LAMPS—A STORE TRADEMARK. 








oe 
Fell ond 


























Tue Dry Goods Reporter, Chi- 
cago, has issued a new edition of 
its vest pocket directory for that 
trade, giving compact lists of 
business houses in Chicago carry- 
ing textiles, clothing, novelties, 
glass, china, furs, store equip- 
ment, etc. It is a complete guide 
for the buyer who visits Chicago. 





A NEw Official title that might 
look well on a bank’s advertising 
has been created for Robert 
Bayles, who has served the Mar- 
ket and Fulton National Bank, 
New York City, for forty-three 
years. Mr. Bayles, who was 
long president of the institution, 
has been created “president 
emeritus,” and retires to give 
place to an active successor, 





RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
FOR A SHORT LINE, 


As a supplementary campaign 
to its Pacific Coast advertising the 
Southern Pacific Railway will 
spend $100,000 this winter adver- 
tising its coast line from Los 
Angeles to Portland. Copy is to 
be prepared by Charles S. Aiken, 
editor of the company’s magazine, 
Sunset, and will be placed in lead- 
ing Eastern and Western publica- 
tions. 








BUSINESS PERIODICAL IN 
CONNECTION WITH MU- 
SIC CATALOGUE. 


The Aeloian Company, New 
York, sends out to owners of its 
musical instruments a monthly 
catalogue of new music that is to 
be had in perforated rolls. With 
the July issue John Irving Romer, 
advertising manager of the com- 
transformed the catalogue 


pany, 
into a little house periodical 
called Aeolian Notes, retaining 


the formal list of music in its 
original form, but adding several 
pages of interesting Pianola gos- 
sip. Each issue also has a photo- 
gravure portrait of a famous com- 
poser, and facing it is a list of the 
ten compositions by that compo- 
ser that have sold most widely for 
the Aeloian Company’s  instru- 
ments. 
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Joun Grp, father of the late 
Howard Gibb, died in Brooklyn 
August 27, aged seventy-five. Mr. 
Gibb was a Scotchman by birth, 
but came to this country in 1850. 
Eventually he secured control, 
with his sons, of the Frederick 
Loeser store in Brooklyn. 


An address on “The 
Function of Advertising,” deliver- 
ed before the Peoria Ad Club re- 
cently by Marco Morrow, of the 
Long-Critchfield Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has been published in book- 
let form by that company for gen- 
eral distribution. Mr. Morrow’s 
arguments cover the whole adver- 
tising field broadly, and were of a 
character to help the manufactur- 
ers of Peoria to advertise their 
products. 


IT TOOK IN THE SILLY 
SEASON. 


The latest circulation scheme of 
the Hearst papers in New York is 
novel. On certain mornings, an- 
nounced in the American, an 
agent for the paper circulates in 
the crowd pouring from Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Subway through 
City Hall Plaza. Twenty $5 bills 
are distributed by him to the per- 
sons who, in his opinion, are 
carrying copies of the American 
in the most conspicuous manner. 
Distributions are also made at 
Grand Central Station, the Jersey 
ferries and other important points. 











A NEW PAPER FOR MON- 
TREAL. 





A new weekly paper to be 
known as the Standard will short- 
ly begin publication in Montreal. 
In character it will be a literary 
and political review, of high tone, 
and a long list of distinguished 
contributors, both Canadian and 
American, is announced. Partic- 
ular emphasis is laid on the fact 
that it is to reflect the Canadian 
national spirit. The publisher, 
George Murray, is well known 
throughout the Dominion as an 
educationalist, journalist and _lit- 
terateur, and a heavy advance 
order is said to await the jour- 
nal’s first issue. 
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rm NEARLY 20,000 persons, includ- 
ing 6,000 school children, attend- 
ed an outing given recently by the 
Evening Review, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. A feature of the day 
was an address from Governor 
Herrick, of Ohio, 





.A CORPORATION with capital of 
$100,000 has been formed at Los 
Angeles, Cal., to publish a new 
paper to be called the Evening 
News. The first issue will appear 
at an early date. The prime 
mover is Sam T. Clover, formerly 
general manager of the Los An- 
geles Evening Express and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Evening 
Post. 


BACKED BY MONEY. 


The New York World an- 
nounces that it has authorized the 
American Exchange National 
Bank, of New York City, to pay 
$10,000 to anyone who can dem- 
onstrate that the net paid circula- 
tion of that paper’s morning and 
Sunday issues is not at least 250,- 
000 copies a week or _ 1,000,000 
copies a month more than the cir- 
culation of any other New York 
newspaper. The circulation of 
the World for 1904, as stated in 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory was: Morning, 302,835 
copies daily; evening, 379,735 cop- 
ies daily; Sunday, 433,484 copies 
per week. 





SEVEN. YEARS OLD. 


The Dayton, Ohio, Daily News 
has just celebrated its seventh 
birthday, it being now seven 
years since the present corpora- 
tion acquired the old Evening 
News and put it on its feet. Since 
1900 the Daily News has made a 
practice of stating its circulation 
regularly to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. Its 1904 
rating credited it with a daily 
issue of 18,642 copies. The Daily 
News is published in the evening, 
and has no Sunday edition. Day- 
ton has one other daily, also an 
afternoon journal, with no Sun- 
day issue—the Evening Herald, 
credited with 13,280 as its daily 
issue for 1904. 


THE CLUB RATES. 


AmeErRICAN Lace Co., 
ImProRTERS FRENCH VALENCIENNES LACES 
Excuusivg.y. 





e Decatur, IIl., August 24, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
: Please send us $5.00 worth of PRINTERS’ 
NK. 
We haven’t seen a copy for a year, but know 


itis good, e don’t know your street address 
or your a rates. 
ours truly, 
American Lace Co., 


Murphy. 
Five dollars sent at one time 
pay for a four years’ subscription 
to Printers’ INK, sent either for 
four years to one party, or to four 
parties for one year. 


Tait: 
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On Thursday, August 31st, the 
Boston Traveler issued a 16-page 
number in celebration of its 
eightieth anniversary as well as 
of two years’ management of Mr. 
Fahey. A special feature was 
matter pertaining to the manners, 
customs, etc., of Boston in the 
year 1825, plentifully illustrated 
with pen pictures and other il- 
lustrations, 





MAGAZINE publishers have long 
since discarded the idea that quan- 
tity of advertising means every- 
thing. For the purpose of pre- 
senting their publications to ad- 
vertisers in different lines, they 
now have carefully tabulated 
summaries giving in detail the 
different lines they are represent- 
ing. They do this because they 
reason that a magazine carrying 
the biggest line of this or that is 
the one best adapted to carry still 
more, reasoning that competition 
is the life of trade. Newspapers 
might well construct detailed re- 
ports covering their advertising 
from month to month.—Ad Sense 
for August. 





Tue C. Brewer Smith Adver- 
tising Agency, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, have closed a $200,000 con- 
tract with the X-Zalia Corp. of 
Boston for advertising X-Zalia. 
The contract covers 2 . years, 
$100,000 to be expended each 
year. Earlier in the year Mr. 
Smith secured from this concern 
a small trial appropriation for 
newspaper advertising which paid 
so well in Maine and some of the 
New England cities where it was 
tried out that the company were 
encouraged to branch out and 
take in more territory. The ad- 
vertising will now be extended 
throughout New York State, and 
ultimately extended West and 
South. The Quinona advertising 
which is also handled by Mr. 
Smith will be started up after 
Labor Day. This is another prep- 
aration that received its advertis- 
ing start in Maine papers. The 
success of the Quinona Co. and 
the X-Zalia Corp. is said to be 
due to Mr. Smith’s efforts. 
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Tue Star, of Meridian, Miss., 
has been added to the list of the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York. 





END OF A QUESTIONABLE 
CAMPAIGN. 


During the past summer many 
magazines have printed advertise- 
ments of the Mac Levy Institute of 
Physical Culture, Brooklyn, the 
purport of which was a stock in- 
vestment scheme whereby Mac 
Levy proposed to increase the 
capital of his gymnasium, On its 
face thig advertising was not con- 
vincing, and it is to be hoped that 
few “investors” were caught. 
The Mac Levy concern has assign- 
ed with liabilities of over $20,000 
and hardly any assets worth 
while. The gymnasium and _ its 
fixtures are mortaged. The cred- 
itors are chiefly newspaper and 
magazine publishers, and _ it 
seems just that the publisher who 
would accept such advertising 
ought to be made to whistle for 
his money. 





A PROFITABLE FRAUD. 


Charles Bernard, secretary of 
the Associated Billposters and 
Distributors of the United States 
and Canada, sends from Chicago 
a typewritten list of between 500 
and 600 names of men in every 
part of the country who have paid 
a fee to be listed as distributors 
of advertising matter. The plan, 
according to Mr. Bernard, is to use 
the classified columns of newspa- 
pers in Chicago and other cities, 
advertising for men to distribute 
circulars. Applicants for this 
work are asked to pay $1 as a 
registration fee. Their name is 
then listed, and the list is mailed 
to a few advertisers in order to 
keep within the law and postoffice 
regulations. But the chances of 
persons so registered obtaining 
distributing are absolutely nil. 
Several concerns in Chicago wark 
this game, and as the lists are re- 
vised monthly the receipts must 
be in the neighborhood of $3,000 
or $4,000 a year for each “agen- 
cy.” This money is taken without 
giving any adequate return. 
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FROM TOBIAS, NEB. 
Tosias, Neb., Aug. 28, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Pepacocue—tThe brightest idea 
of the twentieth century for the bet- 
terment of editors and merchants is 
promulgated and perfected by your 
humble servant. As your sole aim in 
life is to he.p the editors and mer- 
chants, we come to you not as mendi- 
acer, but as valiants knowing fully 

-have the instrument by which 
pel may be saved, editors en- 
couraged, and dealers aided. 

Will you not in your generosity of 
heart take it up with us? It means so 
much to you and what is still more 
important it means so much to the 


country pub-isher and local dealers. 
We of the rural towns are being mur- 
dered commercially speaking , by the 


vampire “Catalogue houses.” The 
time has come for us all to join issue 
in an endeavor to save our publications, 
our merchants, and our towns, 

The system as completed is too 
lengthy to encroach upon your crowded 
moments at this time, but its entirety 
will be placed before ‘- and God 
willing and all goes well we will re- 
quire a large realm of space in your 
worthy periodical, 

Printers’ INK is’ grand heritage to 
all men hence we enclose an ad to 
come out in your special of Sept. 6th. 

Very truty yours, 
F. H. Burpick, 


Publisher the Amol Banner, 





RY goods store uptown advertises: 
“Al "the Fifty Cents Poets for Nine- 
teen Cents.”—N. Y. Sun. 


THe Tobey Furniture Com- 
pany, of Chicago, well known as 
advertisers of high-grade furni- 
ture in the magazines, have 
opened a store in New York City, 
at 11 and 13 West 32d street, to 
provide for the increasing Eastern 
demand that general advertising 
has created. 





PHILADELPHIA’S LEADING 


WANT-AD MEDIUMS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

I notice in Printers’ INK this week 
in your article on ‘‘want-ad” mediums 
that you say quality of classified ad- 
vertising is a very important point. 
You illustrate this by calling attention 
to the fact that the Chicago Daily 
News carries more advertising of 
“dogs and birds for sale’ than any 
other paper in the United States, and 
that the Philadelphia Bulletin is a lead- 
er in “lost and found” advertisements. 

In this connection you wi-l possibly 
be interested in knowing that the 
Press, which is one of the three Gold 
Marks—Roll of Honor—Guarantee 
Star newspapers in the United States, 
carries more advertising of ‘‘machinery 
and tools’ than any other paper, “Ma- 
chinery and tools” advertising is de- 
cidedly a high classification, as it ap- 
peals only to a limited class of people-- 
those who have money—and must bring 
quick results to increase. 

Very truly yours, 
Irvin F. PascHAatt, 
Mer. Classified Advertising the Press. 











Charles J. Zingg, 


AUCs 16, 19050 


Printere® t;,* Pubs iphing Ce, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir:~ 


Enclosed Dleass find our check for $10.00, for which 
Please send ue 1905 copy of *Rowell's Amarioan Newspaper Directory,® 


carriage preraid, and oblige, 


Very, "On. yours, 


Dio.—C.B.3, 
MoLed. 


Enclosure, 


“nla ity 











Tue Davenport (Iowa) Times 
has installed a free advertising 
bureau for the benefit of mer- 
chants in Davenport and the sur- 
rounding towns. The function of 
this bureau is to supply expert ad- 
vice and intelligent copy writing 
for its patrons.—Ad Sense for 
August, 





CONDEMNS “LIQUOZONE.” 


“Liquozone,” the preparation 
that has been so widely advertis- 
ed the past two years, seems to 
come in for more criticism from 
those who oppose _ proprietary 
remedies than any similar prepar- 
ation, probably because of the 
unique claims that are made for 
it. “Liquozone,” it is asserted, 
contains oxygen in such degree 
that it kills all bacterial life. 
Bacteria are vegetables, and 
oxygen is as fatal to vegetable 
existence as carbonic acid gas to 
animal. Prof E. F. Ladd, food 
commissioner of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, has 
gone so far as to officially warn 
the people of that State against 
“Liquozone,” according to the San 
Francisco News Letter. He says: 

The claim that the virtue of the 
roduct is due to oxygen is false. 

iquozone contains from less than one 
per cent to more than two per cent, as 
shown by various analyses, of sulphur- 
ous and sulphuric acid. I consider the 
indiscriminate use of this product as 
dangerous to the health of the com- 
munity. I therefore give notice that 
on and after August 1, 1905, any party 
in North Dakota who sells, offers for 
sale or exposes for sale Liquozone 
will be prosecuted by this department 
under laws of this State. I further 
warn the public against the use of this 
dangerous product, and as _ evidence 
uote the ollowing from the Medical 
imes and Hospital Gazette of London 
for July 1, 1905: “Dr. Wynn Wescott, 
the Coroner for the Stoke Newington 
District, concluded on Monday last his 
inquiry into the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Constance Adelaide 
Sheppard, aged three years and ten 
months, "and Dorothy May Sheppard, 
aged two, daughters of a tobacconist’s 
assistant of Stoke Newington. The 
evidence given at the previous hear- 
ings, referred to in our issue of the 
17th ult., showed that the father ob- 
tained a free bottle of Liquozone, and 
doses of ha'f a teaspoonful were given 
to the children for several days. Both 
were taken ill and died. The jury 
decided that the children died from 
exhaustion after vomiting and di- 
arrhoea, set up by talsing Liquozone.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK comes nearer to 
presenting the advertiser's stand- 
point than any other publication 
of its kind—S. Keith Evans, Ad- 
vertising Manager the Review of 
Reviews Company, New York, 
August 24, 1905. 





CRITICIZES THE COMMER- 
CIAL AGENT, 


One of the special commercial 
agents, of the six recently sent 
out by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, has sent in a 
report on commercial conditions 
from South America. The New 
York Sun condemns its prolixity 
and indirectness and questions the 
value of such information to 
American manufacturers: Pd 

What the commercial public wants 
from these gentlemen is concise and 
specific information. It wants to know 
where it can go and sell goods. It 
has long been dinned into the ears of 
our merchants that they do not pack 
their goods properly, that they will 
not meet the credit systems of their 
competitors, that their efforts are too 
spasmodic. All these propositions, and 
others which are like unto them, are 
an old story. Professor Hutchinson 
takes eighty words to say what busi- 
ness men want to know in seven— 
thus: “The Brazilian market prefers 
English cotton machinery.” He takes 
a whole page to say that American ex- 
porters are unwilling to extend credits 
as freely as their European competi- 
tors, and another page to say that 
there is universal complaint of Ameri- 
can methods of packing. A_ serious 
trouble with the present investigation 
is that it is necessarily superficial. 
Prof. Hutchinson expects to cover the 
whole of South America in six or 
eight months. <A letter recently re- 
ceived from Peru says: “There is now 
at Lima a commercial attaché of the 
German Foreign Office. He spent a 
year in Chile, and has come to Lima 
for a stay of some months.” We sug- 
gest that the necessarily general re- 
ports submitted by our commercial 
agents be condensed and displayed top- 
ically, so that their essential features 
and items of particular importance may 
be quickly grasped by their readers. 








THE greatest harm that has ever 
befallen advertising as an honest 
business force—is the practice of 
swapping space. In this pernicious 
process somebody is always out- 
witted—premeditatedly. 

C.J. Z. 
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Every Business!lan 
Advertises 


not necessarily in newspapers, but in some way. PRINTERS’ 
Ink is a journal for advertisers—that is to say, it is a jour- 
nal for every live business man who wants to keep abreast 
of the times. 

Advertising is the art of influencing trade—of inducing 
people to buy of you instead of buying of your competitor. 
Printers’ Ink has been called ‘‘ the Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising,” because it teaches one how to 
create a market for the goods he manufactures or sells. 

Advertising is not an exact science, and no hard and 
fast rules for the conduct of an advertising campaign can 
be laid down, but much can be learned from the experi- 
ence of others, and in the pages of Printers’ Ink the ex- 
periences of advertisers, big and little, are given. The 
merchant in Omaha profits by the experience of the mer- 
chant in Philadelphia. The advertisement of a New York 
shoe store, reproduced in Printers’ Ink, is seen by a sub- 
scriber in San Francisco and is utilized as the basis of an 
ad of his own. The follow-up methods employed by a 
merchant in one line of trade prove suggestive to someone 
who is perhaps engaged in an entirely different business. 

Every issue of Printers’ Ink is brimful of suggestion. 
One cannot read of what the brightest men in the adver- 
tising world are doing without culling here and there an 
idea that will prove valuable in one’s own business. Many 
successful business men have testified that some of the 
best advertising ideas they have ever had were derived 
from Printers’ Ink—not copied blindly but suggested by 
something they had read in the Little Schoolmaster. 
Printers’ Ink believes in originality in advertising, but 
there is a good deal of truth in the old saying that ‘‘ origi- 
nality consists in adapting old ideas to new occasions.” 

For the busy merchant who cannot spare the time to 
write his own advertisements, Printers’ Ink publishes 
every week four or five pages of ‘‘Ready-Made Ads.” 
These can be used bodily or altered to suit the occasion. 
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Another department treats of illustrations from a critical 
standpoint, reproducing examples of illustrations, good 
and bad, from current advertisements. Newspaper circu- 
lations and rates are discussed in nearly every number, and 
the returns obtained from advertisements in various pub- 
lications are given. The same is true of magazines, nor is 
billboard and street-car advertising overlooked. PrinTERS’ 
Ink reporters and contributors cover the whole field of 
advertising, combining information with instruction, so 
that to the experienced advertiser who cares only for news, 
the contents of the publication are as interesting as to the 
beginner who seeks knowledge. 

To the small merchant who spends only a few dollars a 
year in advertising Printers’ Ink is valuable, because it 
teaches one how to get the best results for the least money 
and how to avoid the errors that often prove so costly to a 
beginner 

To the experienced advertiser Printers’ INK is valuable 
because it gives him the news of the advertising world. 

To newspaper publishers Printers’ Ink is valuable be- 
cause it tells what advertisers are doing or planning to do. 

To every business man, no matter what his business, 
Printers’ Ink is valuable, because it is full of practical 
suggestions—of ideas—of the sort of reading matter that 
makes one think for himself. 

To YOU, who read this, Printers’ INK is valuable—even 
if your advertising is limited to a booklet or circular letter 
issued once or twice a year. 

PrinTERs’ INK is published weekly. Each number con- 
sists of from 48 to 64 pages, making between 2,o00 and 
3,000 pages a year. The subscription price is $2; or, if 
you prefer, you may send one dollar for a trial subscrip- 
tion of six months. (So certain was I that if you read 
Printers’ Ink for three months you would not want to be 
without it, that I was willing to accept your money under a 
definite proviso. The Post Office censor ruled it out, how- 
ever, as you may perceive from the letter printed on the 
opposite page.) 

Make checks payable to 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce St. (up stairs), New York City. 














my 
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— Post Office Department 
Chird Assistant Postmaster General 


Classification Division 
Washington 


AUGUST 25, 1905. 
The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
Publisher “Printers? Ink,” 
10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y.: 


S1r—Your communication of the 8th instant has been received, in which 
you state that you propose to make the following subscription offer in future 
issues of PRINTERS’ INK: 

“Send me two dollars ¢the regular 
subscription price for one year) with your 
name and address, and I will enter your 
name for a full year’s subscription, with 
this proviso: 

“That at any time before the end of 
the present year you may cancel your 
subscription if you iike and receive back 
the full subscription price. I will deduct 
nothing for the copies you did receive but 
will refund the two dollars entire if, after 
after reading PRINTERS’ INK for several 
months, you find that you would rather 
have your money than the paper.” 


You ask ‘‘ may a publisher make an offer as above under the rules and 
regulations?” In reply you are informed that the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations do not deal specificially with such a proposition. It is new. While 
3 in the case of PrinTERs’ INK no abuse of the second-class mailing privilege 
might result, it would be the means, not only of fostering, but maintaining 
abuses generally. 
Your proposition cannot, therefore, be approved by the Department, 


Respectfully, 





Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
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The Star Galaxy Papers 





ILLINOIS. IOWA. 
a a Leb eige py Fore ™ Sioux City.......... Tribune 
icago.....+. ecord-Hera! 
Decatur..,...- Daily Review 3 MARYLAND. 
Peoria.....0+++ Star Baltimore........++ News 
MINNESOTA. ‘ MASSACHUSETTS. 
Minneapolis... Tribune OSTON...ccceccccce Globe 
Minneapolis. . ney a MISSOURI. 
Minneapolis... Farm, Stock and Home K Bis. coe 
Siancnnells. [Svenska Amerikanska Posten City. Star 
NEBRASKA, 
e.g Oo glam Lincoln. .cccccccece Daily Star 
Philadelphia... Bulletin 
Philadelphia. ..Press NEW JERSEY. 
Pittsburg...... Post Red Bank. .....0000 Register 
West Chester..Local News OHIO. 
CALIFORNIA. Akron....sccccccses Beacon Journal 
Oakland ...... Herald SOUTH CAROLINA. 
NEW YORK. Columbia .......... State 
Buffaio........ Evening News TENNESSEE. 
Troy--++++--+- Record Knoxville,.....+.+- Journal and Tribune 
COLORADO. VIRGINIA. 
Denver...++++- Post Richmond.......... Times-Dispatch 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WISCONSIN. 
Washington... Evening Star Racine. .cccccsscoces Wisconsin Agriculturist 
CANADA. 
TORORD. oc0000002 Mail and Empire PIII, wiscncssvcecdueqe-006e Star 





Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory Guarantee 
Star is of vastly higher quality and value to the intelligent 
advertiser than all the certificates of associations and 
accountants that charge good fees for a one-time sporadic 
investigation, which is as ephemeral as it is misleading. 
Rowell’s Guarantee Star guarantees the publisher’s own 
statement, and the Directory merely acts as custodian and 
attorney for publisher and advertiser. 
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THE BALLAD OF PETER BROWN. 


An enterprising Yankee cha 
Whose name was Peter Brown 
Opened a store on Deadman Street 
In Sleepy-headed town. 


The other merchants on the block, 
Old-fashioned chaps were they, 

Lighted their stores with oil or gas, 
Their fathers lit that way. 


But Peter he was up-to-date 

And eke a little wise. 

Said he:—“Electric light for me— 
It pays to advertise.” 


He lighted up his little store 
With incandescent lamps, 

Remarking that for business they 
Laid over trading stamps. 


His store stood out from all the rest, 
he people came en masse, 
Attracted by the brilliant glare 
They simply couldn’t pass. 


He did the business from the start, 
They couldn’t keep him down, 

The combination was too stiff— 
Edison and Peter Brown. 


The ancient merchants viewed dismayed 
The rise of Mister Brown, 

Some followed suit and lit with “juice,” 
Some lit out of the town, 


And Brown who rich and richer grew 
When lighting up at night 

Would oft remark: “Success is due 
To pluck and luck and _— 
—Booklet from Edison Co., B’klyn. 


—__+o+—__—_ 
ENGLISH FRAUD ORDERS 
NEEDED, 


American periodicals are so full of 
advertisements of preparations for 
bleaching the skin and taking the kinks 
out of curly hair that the postal 
authorities, for the protection of the 
black brother, have thought it desir- 
able to stop the delivery of all maga- 
zines and newspapers which contain 
such advertisements. This is another 
examp'e of the drastic style in which 
the American Government deals with 
fraudulent advertising, and it is a pity 
that our own Postoffice cannot be in- 
duced to display a little of the same 
energy. The white man is surely as 
much in need of protection from quacks 
and other swindles as the Ethiopian, 
whether in this country or in the 
United States.—London Truth, 


shakes 
A PLAN TO ADVERTISE A NEWS- 
PAPER. 


The South Bend Tribune prints 
upon a_ single sheet all the editorial 
matter that has appeared in its editorial 
columns for the week previous and 
mails this sheet to every newspaper 
editor throughout Indiana. The result 
has been that the Tribune has become 
one of the mose widely quoted news- 
papers in Indiana; even more widely 
quoted than any of the newspapers in 
Indianapolis, with but one exception. 
The scheme has proved more than pro- 
fitable to the Tribune, for it is giving 
the Tribune much wide and desirable 
publicity among the readers of other 
newspapers—Newspaperdem, 
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HOTEL ADVERTISING. 

Proprietor Hahn, of the St. Regis, 
has sad!y realized that the press is the 
most powerful weapon in the land. The 
newspapers, which have long made 
themselves ridiculous by publishing 
highly exaggerated stories of the cost 
of service at this exclusive hostelry, are 
beginning to find sincerity in the plaint 
of the troubled landlord. That a 
certain large element has been really 
frightened away from the hotel at 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-fifth street, in 
the belief that only millionaires could 
enjoy the hospitality of Proprietor 
Hahn’s caravansary, is so evident that 
editorials on the subject now appear in 
some daily papers. I believe it is the 
only example of an  over-advertised 
hotel. A few hotels in New York 
are losing money steadily, the gen- 
eral public does not know their 
charm. Last week the name of an 
avartment hotel under the shadow of 
the Times Building was changed by the 
new management for no other reason 
than because the old proprietor had 
never advertised.—Town Topics. 


“As Others See Us” is a booklet of 
opinions from local advertisers in the 
ribune, the only evening daily in 
Galveston, Texas. The Tribune, ac- 
cording to its own statement, reaches 
ninety-threé per cent of Galveston’s 
homes and offices every week-day after- 
noon, 





Letters 


There is only one test to a form 
letter, or any other kind of direct 
advertising and that is—results. 

Illustrated letters embody the high- 
est kind of mail-drumming salesman- 
ship, whether used by the manu- 


facturer, retailer, mail order or 
general advertiser. : 
Write on your office stationery for 


specimens and particulars. 


FREDERICK WARD, 
Originator of Illustrated Letters, 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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DO YOU WANT TO REACH 
80,000 PREACHERS ? 


THIS GIVES A DISTRIBU- 
TION SELDOM ATTAINED 
BY ANY PUBLICATION— 
REACHING EVERY TOWN 
OR HAMLET IN THE U. S. 
THAT HAS A CHURCH. 


ONE ADVERTISER GOT 
$1,800 WORTH OF ORDERS 
LAST YEAR FROM A 
DOUBLE PAGE. 


THE COST IS $1.50 PER 
PAGE PER THOUSAND, OR 
LESS ON A YEARLY CON- 
TRACT. FIRST FORMS 
CLOSE SEPT, 20. 


WRITE F. M. BARTON, 
PUBLISHER ‘*CURRENT 
ANECDOTES,” 708 CAXTON 
BLDG., CLEVELAND, O. 


ADVERTISER’S 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


OF AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 


Every man regularly or occasionally engaged in 
the —————- of advertising matter has felt 
the n of authoritative reference books on the 
technics of the subject These books fully meet 
that need. Each is a complete treatise of the 
subject, all the necessary data being carefully 
tabi for easy reference. 

PRINTING TECHNICS 
Illustrated Chapters on: Determining Specifica- 
tions, Crepatiog the ye Laying out J’aper, 
Sizes of Type, Margins, etc. iumination. Paper. 
its qualities and adaptabilities with actual sam- 

les showin; pesating qualities of each rrade, 
fables of all sizes, Cost, etc.; How to Figure 
Stock; About Ink and Its Selection; Binding; 
Ordering io Cost Tables, etc., etc. $1.00 
per copy, postpaid. 

ENGRAVING 
Profusely illustrated with specimens all kinds of 
engravings, easily understood chapters explain- 
ing the nature and methods of making each 
kind, kinds of copy and how to prepare it for 
best results; specimens aifferent screen_half- 
tones, cost, etc. Very complete and valuable in- 
formation. Price 75c. acopy, postpaid. 
PROOF -READING 

Explicit instructions on prepari copy for 
printer, getting and correcting proofs, very com- 
plete explanatory tables of proof-marks and cor- 
rected proof sheets; technical terms, tables to 
instantly determine space required for certain 
copy and complete rules governing punctuation. 
Price 75 cents per copy, postpaid. 

All three books at one time to one address, 
postpaid $2.00. 

ADVERTISERS’ TYPE MEASURE 

A unique and practical help—measuring Pica 
Ems, Points, Agate lines, Nonpareil Lines, 
Brevier Lines and Inches--also a simple expiana 
tion of type technics and table showing number 
of words to square inch in given sizes of type. 
Postpaid for 25c. Remit in currency or money 


er 
WILLARD PRESS, Brooklyn, N, Y. 








The Red Men’s 
Official Journal 


A Subscription List in Every State and 
Territory. fl 
Lowest Monthly Paid Circulation 3,500. 
Highest 6,500. 

Proof of this Guaranteed to Advertisers. 
Owned by the Great Council of the 
United States. 

Official Paper for a Membership 
of 412,000. 

Increases Circulation Every Month. 
Circulates to a Class that Lives Well 
and Has Money to Spend. 

One Rate—One Dollar, One Inch, One 
Month; Three Dollars, Three Months ; 
Twelve Dollars, Twelve Months. 
Payment in Advance. Sample Copy on 
Application. 

Advertise in the Red Men’s Official 
Journal to People Who Can Buy. 








ADDRESS : 


ANDREW H. PATON, Publisher, 
DANVERS, MASS. 





Ready January 1st, 1906. 


As Advertising Manager 


(TO THE PUBLISHER) 


of an evening or morning daily in 
in a big city. The advertiser desires 
new connections by January Ist, 
1906. 
Now and for the past ten years with 
the biggest daily in one of the largest 
cities in the United States. Ten years 
ago this paper was the smallest and 
most obscure. From a circulation of 
about 5,000 copies to nearly 250,000 to- 
day; a rate ten years ago of 6 cents per 
line to 30 cents per line to-day, and is 
still growing at a fast pace. 


The advertiser had some- 
thing to do with this result, 





My proposition ought to interest 
some live Publisher. 
Address, 

M. Y., care Printers’ Ink, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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HE readers of the THEATRE 
MAGAZINE are liberal spend- 


ers. 

When they purchase they rarely 
stop to think of the cost. 

They aim to please themselves 
and others. 

Now— 

Isn’t such a trade worth going 
after? 

You can get it, or if you already 
have some of it, you can increase it 
by advertising in the THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 

You reach these people, and you 
reach them in the right way at the 
right time. 

The right way is the way we con- 
struct your advertisement, giving 
you, at a slight additional charge, 
the best skill of our advertising art 
and copy department. We make 
your matter distinctive, suggestive 
and efficient in results, 

Write us. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


26 West Thirty-third Street, New York 
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Hold at Arm's Length 


and see the skull in profile. 


** Memento Mori.” 








\Copyrigat 1905 yGvtmane vGvimane 


This kneeling female figure forms a 
skull In profile and is conceded to be the 
most artistic skull picture ever produced. 
The most beautiful attraction for your 
room, den or office. This line cut does 
not show the beauty and tone of the large 
reproductions. A Platinum Sepia Print, 
artistically mounted, ready for framing, 
size 13x18, will be sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $2. Write now. 


GUTMANN & GUTMANN, 
28 E, 23d St., New York. 




















MEMBER OF 
NT 


The Le Roy Gazette 


has been published continuously at 
Le Roy, N Y., since April, 1826, a 
period of 4,128 weeks, or 28,985 days, 
and has changed hands only once in 
65 years. 2 

One of the strong County Weeklies 
of New York State. 

Largest weekly circulation in three 
prime counties of Western New York— 
Genesee, Orleans and Niagara. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER: 


“The Le Roy Gazette is a first-class 
paper and one of the best.” 
C. I. Hoop & Co. 


Rates on application, 


GEORGE E. MARCELLUS, Prop’r, 
The Gazette, Le Roy, N. Y. 




















FREE. 


100 page Catalogue 


giving prices on all kinds of 


PRINTING. 


Every page copyrighted; nothing 
like it before ever published. 


Experience of years of hard 
labor methodically compiled, 


Sent free to 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 


Manufacturers, Business Houses, 
and Concerns who spend money 
for advertising. 


Others, $1.00 per copy. 
CLARENCE E. RUNEY, 
Advertising Agent. 


Runey Buildings, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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MISTER PUBLISHER 


OF WEEKLY OR SEMI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
MAKE MONEY THIS FALL. 





























We can sell you for $1,a plan for your FALL, CARNIVAL, 
HOLIDAY and CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING. We originated 
this plan and it has proved a complete success. Our advertising pat- 
ronage has increased ONE HUNDRED PER CENT within one 
year. This, too, after twenty-one years’ uninterrupted prosperity. 
We can, Brother Publisher and Editor, conscientiously guarantee that 
our plan will reap you a handsome harvest of returns. 

WAKE UP. Write us, but do NOT send a stamp or the dollar. 
We do not want your dollar until we have written you personally. All 
we want now is youri mmediate inquiry. Is that sufficient proof of 
our method? Reference, PRINTERS’ INK. Satisfaction or your money 
refunded. 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY STANDARD, 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 
Twenty-second Year. Circulation, 3,200. 
J. G. MURPHY, Publisher, . C. H. TUPPER, Manager. 














$1,500,000 .00 


From 7,000 acres of Tobacco and 7,000 acres of Sugar 
Beets aside from a bumper crop of grains, etc., this year in 
the territory of the Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette. 


6,500 Circulation. Quick Action. 


M. C. WATSON, A. W. ALLEN, 
1509 Home Life Bldg., 1002 Tribune Bidg., 
New York. Cuicaco, ILL. 
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LITHOGRAPHED METAL SIGNS 


MADE BY 


NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


534 W. 24th St., New York, U. S, A. 








Have a character and guatty 
that make them 


GOOD ADVERTISING. 














- SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHHSSSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHHE 
Ten Reasons Why You Should Use The j 


“DECORAH-POSTEN,” 
DECORAH, IOWA. 


1. The Dsecoran-Posten guarantees a circulation of about 41,000, and 
has a larger circulation than that of any other Norwegian newspaper. 

2. The Posten reaches the homes of more than 41,000 Norwegians in the North- 
west—chiefly farmers. 

3. The census shows that 80 per cent of the Scandinavian farmers own their farms 
—67.2 per cent of the white Americans do. 

4. There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or magazines of general circula- 
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5. We have records to show that you cannot reach the Norwegians by using 
English publications 
6. No fake, objectionable medical or liquor advertising is accepted. 
7. The Norwegian is noted for thrift and prosperity, and there are fewer illiterates 
among the Norwegians than any other nationality. 
8, There are 2,500,000 Scandinavians in the United States. One-third of the pop- 
ulation of Minnesota, for instance, is Scandinavian. 
9. There are about 60 weekly papers in the United States with over 40,000 circu- 
lation. The Decoran-Postsn is one of the 60. 
1o. The Dgecoran-PostTen is 31 years old. 
Consider these facts carefully, and we believe you will agree with us 
that the DECORAH-POSTEN has merits as an advertising medium 
which are, perhaps, not shared by any other publication. 


sate Sea HAS 
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WASHINGTON AND IDAHO 





OREGON, 


can be covered by using 


The Pacific Northwest 


OREGON’S GREAT ILLUSTRATED 
: : AGRICULTURAL MONTHLY : 


In preparing your fall and winter campaign 
do not fail to make use of this medium. 
Circulation, 10,000. Rate, $1.25 per inch. 
All country circulation to paid subscribers only. 


PHILIP S, BATES, Publisher, 
215 Oregonian Building, Portland, Oregon. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





























The General Photographing Company, 


1215 Broadway, New York. _ Daly’s Theatre Building. 


Makers of Forceful, Artistic Pictures. 





We make a specialty of work for advertising 
purposes, and have a completely eee 
studio for that line of work. o 


* * * 


With our varied assortment of backgrounds, 
flats and accessories; and our supply of models, 
we are ina position to — out _— possible 
idea of illustration. ; “i 


THE GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHING COMPANY, 


1215 Broadway, New York. Daly’s Theatre Building. 
Telephone 2c83 Madison Square. 
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"Facturers’ Advertising 


whether meant to 





Attract Consumers, 


or intended to 





Persuade Retailers, 





to be profitable, 


Must Convince. 





Amid the contradictory theo- 
ries and confusing practices, 
not to mention the conflict- 
ing claims of Advertising 
Writers, Agents, and Pub- 
lishers, as well as of Adver- 
tisers themselves, it still re- 
mains proverbially true that 


A Horse Led to Water 
re) 


Can't be Made to Drink. 


So when consumers balk and 
dealers kick, don’t send for 
a Horse Doctor, but for an 
Ad Man of Horse Sense. 
Neither Writer, nor Agent, 
nor Publisher, singly or col- 
lectively, will suffice. Con- 
sult a Counsellor who knows 


Promotional Advertising 
E. W. KRACKOWIZER 


Care of PRINTERS’ INK 











Comparison of cost and results will 
place our magazine at the head of profit- 
able mediums. 


Established 1887. $%1 per year. 


Woman’s Work 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE, 


ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
OUR FIELD &,, Rome and great 


est circulation is in the wonderful South 
—this rapidly developing section of in- 
calculable and unlimited resources, 
Business conditions are now better than 
they have been for many years. Witha 
cotton crop bringing over FivE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS, our people are 
buying more articles of home comfort, 
more = of all kinds than they have 
ever bought in days gone by. As in 
other sections, the dear women injlu- 
ence, if they do not make, most of the 

urchases, You can reach a large num- 

er of these families, and secure a lib- 
eral share of their trade, by advertising 
in Woman’s Work. 





RATE—2s cts. per agate line; only 
one-half cent a line per thousand 
copies, guaranteed and proven. 


SPACE DISCOUNT 


The only deviation from above rate, in 
any form, to advertisers or advertising 
,isad of 5 per cent tor 
aggregate space of seven inches or over, in 
one issue; 14 inches or over. ten per cent; 
28 inches or over, fifteen per cent; 56 inches 
or over. twenty per cent; 112 inches (two 
pages) or over. twenty-five per cent. ve 
pee cent additional discount for cash with 
order. 








HERE ARE THE FIGURES: 


$1.00 buys 4 lines. $10.50 buys 3 inches 
150 buys 6 lines. 14.00 buys 4 inches 
1.75 buys ¥% inch. 17.50 buys 5 inches 
2.00 buys 8 lines, 23.30 buys 7 inches 
2.50 buys 10 lines, 44.10 buys 14 inches 
3.00 buys 12 lines. 83.30 buys 28 inches 
3.50 buys 1 inch. 156 80 buys 56 inches 
7.00 buys 2inches, 294.00 buys 112 inches 


Less 5 percent for cash with order. 


TIME DISCO DISCOUNTS 


Are not given, there being no disposition to 
force an advertiser to stay in WoMAN’s 
Wokrk if the first insertion does not pay. 


INFORMATION IN DETAIL 


Eight meee - st_all type makel ae, 
lines 1 on Qo col.: 4 cols. 0} 
inches 1 page. Cuts was not be over 2 "316 
inches wi a Copy for an issue should reach 
us by the 25th of preceding month. 

Guaranteed circulation 50,000 copies; proof 
of same or no charge. is next to aoe 
ing matter—except on cover. Only _first- 
class business accep Parties without 
good commercial rating must send cash 
with order. An advertisement that will 
pay anywhere will pay in 


WOMAN’S WORK, 


ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
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TEN TALKS TO MANUFACTURERS 


Developing 





Your 
Market Place 


We think we convinced you where your market place 
is in our talk No. 2, If we did not we would consider it 
an especial privilege to go further toward this end if 
you will address the Secretary of the League and state 
wherein you are yet in doubt, or desire to consider 
more evidence. 

In this talk we are going to consider another phase 
which we feel every manufacturer or merchant selling 
goods by advertising will 
be deeply interested in, 
740) yA and that is the develop- 

0 ing of your market place. 
OF OUR POPULATION " be ged to you 
the thought that we are 

LIVE IN going to give you advice 


THE COUNTRY as to how you should 


30% 
LIVE IN 
CITIES 





does it not? 

Nothing could be 
further from our minds. 
We give you credit for 
being able to do that 
better than any one else 
not closely allied to it or 
having the privilege of personally investigating existing 
conditions. 

But it brings out a point so vitally important to you 
and so particularly favorable to the agricultural press, 
as against the magazine press, that you will really wonder 
why you had not thought of it in this respect before. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS DEVELOPS 
YOUR TIARKET PLACE, 


The magazine press does not. 
Pick up a magazine, go through its reading columns 









conduct your business, - 








and see if you can find a recommendation—a suggestion 
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—a hint of any description encouraging the reader to buy 
the goods you or any other manufacturer makes. 

Its reading pages are absolutely foreign to its adver- 
tising pages. You might tear off the advertising pages 
altogether and a great many of the magazine readers 
would feel thankful that this burdensome (to them) por- 
tion had been omitted. 

' Again, did you ever sit down and try to calculate 
how many chances you had of gaining and holding the 
magazine reader’s attention and interest when compared 
to the mass of competitive advertising, all in one part (the 
back usually), of the modern magazine? We say competi- 
tive, because all advertising of this class is competing 
with you for the reader’s attention. 

If you have, the result must have been a mighty ques- 
tionable one in your mind. 

Do you now think the magazine reading columns 
help to develop your market place ? 

Pick up a farm paper and what do you find ? 

Scarcely a column that is not suggestive of the need 
and advantage of this or that article of manufacture 
advertised in its columns. By nature the agricultural 
press is a gigantic school—an educator, a modernizer, a 
teacher of the advantages of modern methods and mod- 
ern goods. 

And that means the developing of a demand for your 
modern manufactures. ; 

The progress, the success, the enterprise and welfare 
of the agricultural press is vitally dependent upon its 
helpful, educational and practical utility to its constitu- 
ency. The better it is able to do this the better and 
greater becomes its circulation and influence, and the 
greater will it develop the demand for goods. The growth 
of this giant of the press is evidence that it is making good. 

This you can never hope to attain to any great 
degree from magazine advertising. 

The nature of the publications is foreign to such 
an effect. 

If you hope to widen your possibilities you must 
seek the wider avenues that are congenial to your 
development and offer the means.for greatest results 
—the agricultural press. 





National Agricultural Press League, 
J. LEWIS DRAPER, [larquette Bldg., Chicago, 
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4% BILLION BUSHELS OF GRAIN, 





That is the size of the cereal yield of the United States for 
1905. Most of it grown in the Middle West. All records are 
smashed. This certainly spells big business for somebody. Those 
who handle merchandise such as the agricultural states require 
ought to enjoy an enormus trade this winter. The buying 
power of the big farming states is expanding by leaps and 
bounds. For example: 


In the two decades from 1880 to 1900 the value of farm 
lands in fifteen Middle Western states underwent an increase of 
$5,689,000,000, or 79 per cent of the total increase of the United 
States! 


In the value of domestic animals there was an increase of 
$1,547,327,127, or 62 per cent of the total increase of the United 
States! 


In the value of farm products the increase was $919,430,863, 
or 67 per cent of the entire increase of the United States! 


* * * 


The wheat and oats are harvested and are rapidly being 
converted into cash. The corn is approaching full maturity in 
abundance unparalleled. The stockmen of the West will have 
bursting “cribs” and full feed-lots. When their cattle, sheep and 
hogs are finished for market their bank accounts should be fat. 


The rising generation on the farms of the West has been 
educated to an up-to-date mode of living. Many of the 
luxuries as well as the necessities of life are now bought freely 
by the rural population. Home comforts, modern machinery 
and scientific appliances of all kinds are demanded by the better 
class of country people. 


More and more, from year to year, the importance of reach- 
ing the producing classes direct is being realized by enterprising 
merchants and manufacturers. The farmers should have more 
money to spend at the close of 1905 than at any previous period 
in American history. 
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SELLING POWER 


is what the shrewd advertiser looks for when he buys space 
in these days of keen competition. The papers that have the 
reputation of “delivering the gocds” are the ones that carry 
the most advertising. The following eight papers carry more 
columns of clean advertising and are more often included in small 
agricultural appropriations than any other farm papers pub- 
lished. Why? Because advertisers who make it their business 
to find out where they can get the most for their money, know 
that the section of the union lying between Ohio and the 
Dakotas (inclusive) is the richest farming region in the world. 
That these eight papers with their guaranteed combined circu- 
lation of 491,000 copies each issue, reach the most liberal buyers 
of the best in this section, and that they represent more selling 
power at a more reasonable cost than could be secured through 
any other source. 





ABSOLUTE PROOF that these papers are making 
money for their patrons will be cheerfully furnished on de- 
mand. 


Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. W. 45,000 
*Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. W. 40,000 
*Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill. W. 65,000 
*Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. W. 40,000 
*Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 8.-M. 90,000 
“Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, 8. D. 8.-M. 36,000 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 0, W. 100,000 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. W. 75.000 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 
725 Temple Court, 
New York City. 
Telephone 5561 Cortlandt. 








Nore.—* Represented in Chicago by George W. Herbert, 715 First National 
Bank Building. 
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Color Advertising | 
in The Butterick Trio 








Delineator, The Designer and the 

New Idea Woman’s Magazine, which 
are soon to appear on the news-stands, 
will be found the first regular Color Ad- 
vertising ever printed in any magazine. 
@ Heretofore magazine advertisements in 
color have been either insets, usually printed 
by the advertiser, or certain prearranged 
pages which were given extra color by sepa- 
rate printing, or else were limited to a small 
part of the advertising section. 
@ Tue Butterick Trioisnowpreparedtoac- 
cept advertisements of one column (134 agate " 
lines), two columns, or full page space, to 
be printed in black, reenforced with any 
single color or tint. 
@ This Color Advertising is confined to no ~ 
restricted part of the magazines, but extends © 
throughout our advertising sections. 
@ A slight advance over the regular:adver- 
tising rate for black printing is made for 
this new service.. Special press facilities 
possessed by no other publications enable 
Tue Butrerick Trio to print two-color 


r THE OCTOBER issues of The 
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work at one impression with entire ac- 
curacy of register. 

@ It is a foregone conclusion that this new 
Color Advertising will, from now on, be an 
important part of THE Butrerick Trio’s 
service to advertisers. The specimens of 
Color Advertising in our October issues 
represent, it must be remembered, the first 
results in utilizing the color combination 
offered by this new service, and cannot be 
taken as a criterion of what our Color Ad- 
vertising will eventually become. 

@ With a combination of black plate and 
the choice of any color or tint in addition, 
it is possible for the advertiser to produce 
unlimited combinations, adding attractive- 
ness to pictorial or typographical effects, 
making the advertising effective by its color 
beauty alone, or illustrating textiles, foods 
and other commodities with much realism. 
@ The Advertising Department of Tue 
Butterick TRIO, as well as its color experts, 
stand ready to cooperate with advertisers 
who wish to work out original schemes in 
our Color Advertising. 


j Manager of Advertising 


bar rg THE BUTTERICK TRIO 
Tlie Mew Ides Butterick Building 


W. H. BLACK, Western Advertising Manager 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
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Michigan Gives the Glad Hand |. 
to the Detroit Times | 
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On the Splendid Progress of 
The Times in its Fifth Year. 


1—IONIA EXPRESS: The Detroit Times is ever wide-awake. 

2-—CHELSEA HERALD: Still makes strides toward the front rank. 

3—CLINTON REPUBLICAN: On July 1 took on the Hearst News Syndicate. 

4—BENTON HARBOR PALLADIUM: Is making great headway. 

5—-SARANAC ADVERTISER: Forging to the front. 

6—LANSING REPUBLICAN: Recently became the legal newspaper of Detroit. 

j—MONROE RECORD-COMMERCIAL: In Monroe its circulation exceeds that of any 
other Detroit newspaper. 

8—BANCROFT COMMERCIAL: The pioneer penny daily entered upon a new career 
July 1. 

9-FOWLERVILLE REVIEW: A success from its very first issue. 

10-SANILAC COUNTY REPUBLICAN: Affords its readers a most far-reaching and 
ample survey of the news field. 

11+BELLEVILLE ENTERPRISE: An enterprising sheet ever since its advent. 

12—BROOKLYN EXPONENT: Has added the Hearst News service, including all the bril-. 
liant news-gathering talent and facilities. 

18—GRAYLING AVALANCHE: Has found satisfaction in the gradual, but constant, 
attraction of the support of the common people. 

14—HOLLY HERALD: One of the most pi incidents of the last few years in 
Michigan journalism. 

15—LAPEER REPUBLICAN CLARION: The Detroit Daily Times is forging rapidly ahead. 

16—PINCKNEY DESPATCH: This paper has made an excellent showing. 

17—OXFORD LEADER: The most far-reaching survey of the news field of the world. 

18—ADRIAN PRESS: Has had from the first the service of Scripps-McRae Press Asso- 
ciation. 

19—HILLSDALE DEMOCRAT: The Times has begun its “Advice to Investors” as a once- 
a-week department. 

2—OWOSSO ARGUS: During the last six months the circulation increased 13 per cent. 

2iI—CARO ADVERTISER: The year 1905 has been marked by greater growth in both cir- 
culation and advertising than in any like period. 

22—-COLDWATER STAR: We like it because its editorial work is clean and independent, 
and on the side of the people. 

23—LINDEN LEADER: Avails itself of the talent controlled by the Hearst publications. 

24—CHARLOTTE TIMES: Is making good progress and fills a place occupied by no other 
daily paper in Detroit. 

2—BELDING BANNER: Now five years oid, has developed into one of the best daily 
papers in the State. 

26—CARLTON NEWS: Ilasa very valuable feature in its ‘Advice to Investors.” 

27—YPSILANTI DAILY PRESS: Now it its fifth year,and has grown to an up to-date 
metropolitan paper. 

22—GRAND LEDGE INDEPENDENT: Marked improvement due to the exclusive evening 
Hearst news service. 

20>—WYANDOTTE HERALD: Has been making strides during the past six months. 

3)-KALAMAZOO EVENING TELEGRAPH: One of Michigan’s newiest and most enter- 
prising papers. 

81—PORTLAND REVIEW: Presents all the news of the world in a terse way. 

82—PORTLAND OBSERVER: When first launched it was thought there was no room 
in that city for a penny paper, but The Times continued to prosper. 

383—CHEBOYGAN DEMOCRAT: Department devoted to expert advice about stocks, 
bonds, and other investments, is a splendid thing. 

3i—JACKSON DAILY CITIZEN: Closed the first six months of the present year with 
quite a large gain. 

35—-MORENCI OBSERVER: Has developed into a lusty youth, with every prospect of 
long, useful life. 

36—-BRONSON JOURNAL: The most popular low-priced metropolitan daily newspaper in 
the State. 

8i—HUDSON POST: We congratulate The Detroit Times. 

383—GLADWIN RECORD: Has the confidence of its readers in a marked degree. 
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“Che Undiscovered Country” 


Dominated by 


Che Beaumont cexas) Enterprise. 


A SIMPLE STORY. 


To most American advertisers, that portion of 
Texas, east of Houston to the Louisiana line, and 
that slice of Louisiana west of Crowley, is an un- 
known land of riches. People of the East know 
almost nothing of it. Commercially its history is 
unparalleled in advances during the past five years. 
To-day there are 96,000,000 feet of lumber cut and 
sawed daily in this field. Figure this out at $20.00 
per 1,000, and you have a commercial product worth 
over $700,000,000 yearly. 

There are 1,380 saw mills in the Beaumont terri- 
tory with a visible supply for thirty years. 

The Beaumont oil fields produce 175,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily, and 15,000 of refined oil. This 
oil product is worth in cold cash each year almost 
$75,000,000—the largest oil product in the known 
world, 

Of rice inthe Beaumont area there is a daily prod- 
uct of 65,000 barrels, worth about $250,000,000 a 
year. 

Here we have a total annual commerce in oil, rice 
and lumber of over 


A BILLION DOLLARS. 


The United States Government is dredging a canal 
.along the shore of Lake Sabine, at Port Arthur, 
which will cost nearly $600,000, and give Beaumont 
the finest land-locked harbor on the Gulf Coast, 
affording anchorage for ships drawing thirty feet of 
water, 
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' You cannot beat Beaumont on the continent, and 
no era of American history has ever matched her 
progress in a similar length of time. 

Around Beaumont are hundreds of small towns 
and villages, where men in the lumber trade number 
thousands, and whose wages run from $2.25 to 
$10.00 per day. 

This with the rice and oil industries make Beau- 
mont a city of workers. There are no idlers, no 
drones in this bee-hive of modern hustle. There are 
public schools, fine churches (three of the latter hav- 
ing cost over $50,000 cach), gas and electric lights 
and water. The houses of the city are exceptionally 
fine, and the amount of building going on cannot be 
duplicated in-any city of five times its size. 
| Thus we have a section of country tributary to 
Beaumont tapped by nine railway lines, going in all 
directions, and reaching a population of 250,000, with 
three other trunk lines building. 

' Population of Beaumont now 30,000. 


Che Beaumont Enterprise. 


| There are twodaily papers in Beaumont—an even- 
ing paper with 1,750 stated circulation—and THE 
ENTERPRISE, the morning paper, with 8,500 net paid 
bona fide subscribers. THe ENTERPRISE on No- 
vember ist, 1904, had 970 subscribers, when the 
present owners bought it over and made it a real 
newspaper. It has the full Associated Press dis- 
patches, and gives the identical service offered by 
the largest dailies in Texas. It guarantees to have 
over 10,000 circulation by January Ist, 1906. 
Rates right. 


_ THE BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE. 
The CHARLES T. LOGAN Special Agency, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. 
+ NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Potter Building. Hartford Building. 
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Agricultural Advertising At Its Best. 


There are perhaps twenty-five farm papers that are 
of value to the general advertiser. Conspicuous in 
this number is 


THE FARMER 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


with its paid circulation of 


90,000 Copies, 


twice a month. 


No farm paper is on the list of more discriminating 
agricultural and general advertisers than this great 
paper. 

Single issues during the past two seasons have 
carried over 100 columns, 14 inches in length, of high- 
class advertising. 

The field in which THe FARMER circulates, the 
Central Northwest, is the most progressive section of 
the country, and is this year harvesting the greatest 
crops in its history. The wheat production in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas alone is 200,000,000 
bushels. 

If you want to know what a really great farm paper 
is like send for a copy. The appearance of the paper 
itself, with the volume and character of the advertising 
carried, will prove to you that it is a winner for the 
advertiser. 


Webb Publishing Company, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
725 Temple Court, 715 First National Bank Building, 
W. C. RicHarpson, Manager. Gero. W. Hersert, Manager. 
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. “Advertising agents have talked to me for ten years. They 
have crossed their legs, looked wise, made a reach for the cash 
box, and said: ‘That's all right; just give me your money. I’m 
an expert, I’ll do the rest.’ Your proposition to me is the first I 
have ever received that showed either intelligent appreciation of 
my needs or an earnest effort to find a way for me into the 
lime-light of profitable publicity.” 











That’s the gist of a letter we re- 
cently received from a manufacturer 
i in Michigan. 

We put it before you, not in a vain- 
glorious spirit, but to emphasize this: 

We do endeavor to get to the bot- 
tom of every business proposition sub- 
mitted to us, and either find or devise 
the way that will sell the most goods 
at the least selling cost. If we can’t 
find it, we’re not too proud to say so. 
If you are selling anything, anywhere, 
we will be glad to make “an earnest ef- 
fort to find a way”’ for you to make your 
product move faster. Let’s talk it over. 


Long-Critchfield Corporation 


SPECIAL SERVICE IN ADVERTISING. 


156 Wabash Avenue, New York Office, 
CHICAGO. 150 Nassau St. 











P. S.—One reason why so much money spent in advertising 
fails to bring results is the woeful lack of a clear conception of 
what advertising és and the part it can reasonably be expected to 
perform in a sales department, We have a little book on “7ke 
True Function of Advertising,” which we believe is of inestimable 
value to the man who runs the sales department, We should be 
glad to send you a copy, 
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CIRCULATION 





is what you buy 


R ES VU LT: S 


are what you want 
You can secure both by using the 


78 5, O O O 


Circulation of 


Tie Modern Woodman 


For publicity, for actual results and to reach the great middle classes 
of the West try this paper. 

We reach more farmers and more well-to-do people in 
small towns and rural districts in western 
territory than any one paper published in this’ country, and * 
“there’s a reason why.” if 

? 


DOES NOT THIS MEAN PUBLICITY sf 

















- 


Circulation fer 1:2 months: 







September, 1904..............0:.000000+ 750,319 .t 
October, 1904... -750,515 F 
November, 1904... «- 744,575 : 
December, 1904... ----747,500 
CET) TID ocr cc cnc ccencces aecccceqee 757,500 
February, 1905..................0+. s«--4765,900 
774,900 
784,900" 
779,500 
---- 780,000 
---:- 782,500 
Syd ..--785,500 
Total for year 9,203,609 
Monthly Average..............- 766,967 


We are ready to show results obtained by others who use the paper 
and prove that it will pay you. 

Ask for number of subscribers in your city, county or State, 
or anywhere in the West. 

Rates, sample copy and full information on application to 


F. S. WEBB, Mgr. Adv. Dept., 


Printed at Lincoln, Neb. 85 Dearborn Street, 
After August rsth, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. CHICAGO, ILL. 








J 
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NO OTHER PAPER 


In our July circular we showed by a house-to-house 
canvass that more than nine-tenths of the readers of 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN, in the City of 
Milwaukee and suburbs, read no other afternoon English 
newspaper ; that 9,473 regular subscribers do not take 
any other afternoon paper. 

In order to show beyond cavil that the quality and 
character of THE EVENING WISCONSIN gives 
it an exclusive circulation in other towns and cities, as 
well as in Milwaukee, we addressed some twenty news- 
dealers, asking how many of the regular readers of 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN, which they 
served, take any other afternoon paper. 

THE EVENING WISCONSIN sent 16,539 
papers by mail and express last month. About half of 
these are sent by mail, and half by express to dealers. The 
dealers generally deliver the WISCONSIN to their cus- 
tomers as we do from this office, by carrier. Of those sent 
by mail, and delivered by post from more than 1,000 post 
offices, there are even less of the readers of the WIS- 
CONSIN that take any other Milwaukee afternoon 
paper. Our reports indicate that not so many as 500 of 
the 16,539 WISCONSINS sent by mail and express, at 
this date, take any other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


This thorough census of the circulation of 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN (of 29,620 last 
month) shows it to be practically exclusive. As 
one of the dealers expresses it in his reply, ‘“‘ The 
readers of the WISCONSIN are very steadfast 
indeed.” 

The readers of the WISCONSIN are exclusive and 
apart from all others; they practically take no other 
afternoon paper. 














CHAS. H. EDDY, Representative, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AvuGusT 1st, 1905. 
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“Weeklies Worth While.”’ 





MEMBER OF 
T 





THE EMBLEM 


OF THE 


Select County Weeklies, 
Of New York, 


Carries with it the Guarantee of Quality and 
Quantity, and any Weekly paper in the State 
of New York carrying this Emblem can be 
relied upon by advertisers to be the 


Best Paper In Its Territory. 
% 


The Select County Weeklies of New York 


Is an Association composed of Weekly Papers 
in the State of New York, which have 2,000 
circulation or more, or have the largest circu- 
lation in the County where published. The 
list is composed of the Strong Papers of 
Large and Known Circulation. They are 
papers of modern methods which General 
Advertisers have found to be profitable 





OFFICERS: 
President: Georck E. Marcettus, the Le Roy Gazette. 
Vice-President: A. F. FLummMrRFELT, the Herkimer Democrat. 
Secretary: L. C. Sutton, the Massena Observer. 

Treasurer: Witt1amM O. Greene, the Fairport Mail. 
MEMBER OF] 
COUNTY ip 
MA ? 


>. 
iy Y 
C7 WEEKES 








MEMBER OF 





Boarp or Directors: Jere 
Coughlin, the Watertown Herald; 
L. A. Cass, the New Yorker, 
Warsaw; J. W. Darrow, the 
Chatham Courier; W. O. Greene, 
L. C. Sutton, and Harry Hall, 
the Catskill Recorder. 
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Hardware Dealers 
Tee | Magazine [ren 


DanieL T. MALLETT, Publisher, 253 Broadway, New York. 


























Ten years of steady 
growth in circulation 
among a defined class 


DEALERS’ Hl 6of bu 
yers means that 
fLexexzine | | the Hardware Dealers’ 


Magazine affords adver- 
tisers aknown quality of 
publicity. The quality 
of the Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Magazine can best 
be judged by an exami- 
nation of its reading 
matter and the class of 
advertisers who are its 
patrons. 











Specimen Copy Mailed 
Upon Application. 














Actual Average Circulation Per Issue During Each Year 
from 1895 to 1905: 








re . 4. -. - RI -~ ~~ - - ee 
me ws to SRO wt. 
Ps ae + ea « « + =. ee 
ss ae <*> ae 
1899 « 11,036 | 1904 - - 17,500 


iesent Circulation 18,500 Capes Per Issue. 


Net Rates for Advertising Per Month: 
1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 











One Page - - - $75.00 $75.25 $57.50 $62.50 
Half Page - - - 40.00 3800 36.00 33.34 
Quarter Page - - 25.00 23.75 22.50 20,84 

| Eighth Page - - 15.00 $4.25 13.50 12.50 J 
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HOW TO GET 


More Business 











This Is the Only Book in Print That Actually Tells 


The success of your advertising depends upon the size of your sales—don’t 
forget that. If this book contained but a SINGLE SELLING IDEA that 
would help you sell ONLY ONE BILL OF GOODS—and if we asked $10.00 
a copy for it you couldn’t afford to be without it. The profit on this single sale 
would more than pay the cost of a dozen such books, 

But “*SELLING”’—the fourth volume of the Business Man’s Library— 
contains not one idea but hundreds; hundreds of complete successful se/ling 
campaigns that have actually secured business—plans that have marketed un- 
known products all over the world. 

The sales managers of eight national concerns tell exactly how they have 
organized, operated and managed great sales departments. How they have 
hired, trained and enthused salesmen ; how they have placed their goods in the 
hands of dealers and agents; how they have supplemented the efforts of sales- 
men in the field by strong, attractive advertising matter; how they have sold 
their goods direct to the consumer; how, in fact, they have squeezed every 
pense order from every possible prospect. 


This Book May Double Your Sales 
Yet It Costs Less Than the Weekly Salary of Your Office Boy 


And mark you—this means that you can get the life-time experience of 
eight great sales managers for the price of a box of cigars. And though there 
may be ideas in this book worth thousands, the price is still $2.00 a copy. 


An Order for “Selling” To-day 
May Mean Thousands of Orders for YOUR Goods To-morrow 


But you must order now. We have just received a few ‘“‘ De Lux”’ copies 
of **SELLING” from our bindery, and these go to the first few SYSTEM 
readers answering this ad. The others secure copies of the regular edition. 
Pin $2.00 to this advertisement and forward while you have it in mind, 





The System Company 
CHICAGO 
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Cents an 


Inch Per 1000 


Circulation is the Yearly Rate 
for Display Advertising in the 


Dewark 
Sunday Call 

















The only Sunday Newspaper printed in the 
English language in Essex Co., New Jersey. 


Exclusive Home Circulation 


Exceeding 32,000 paid subscriptions. 








ses No other Newspaper covers the Field. 








Frederic M. Krugler ¢ Newark Sunday Call 


In charge 
New York Office 


150 Nassau Street. NEWARK, N. J. 


200-4 Market Street, 
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Are You One of the Advertisers Who Need the 
Experience and Equipment of this Agency? 











While this issue of Printers’ Inx was being prepared, a solicitor visited the H. I. 


Ireland Advertising Agency, at 925 Chestnut street, 


Iphia, stating that the 7 


readers to whom it is mailed (chiefly general advertisers) ought to know something 


extra 
about the Ireland Servi: 


ice. 
Mr, Ireland had already decided that an account of his Service ought to be found 


in this issue. But who would write it? It 


always been an axiom with him that no 


man can clearly, unboastfully and effectively write a story of his own business, This 


rule he applies to his own agency. 


age the past year a staff member of Printers’ Inx has kept pretty close track 


of Mr. Ire 


and’s operations. Several articles about them have been published by the 


Little Schoolmaster. It was agreed that this writer should present such facts about the 
Ireland Service as might seem worth the attention of general advertisers, 





What every general advertiser should 
know about the Ireland Service is this: 

Since 1890 it has been thé strongest 
force in Philadelphia retail advertising— 
which is conceded to be the most advanced 
in the world, Every day store news is 
gathered from twenty-two clients, put in 
shape for each store’s ad, set up, cor- 
rected, inserted in the papers. Sometimes 
the client corrects prices, but more often 


that it now buys olive oil in car lots in- 
stead of by the gross. 

To-day the Ireland agency has reached 
a point where it can hardly develop new 
business in Philadelphia retail accounts, 
as competing lines are never handled. So 
the organization built up during fifteen 
years is being put at the service of general 
advertisers, The Ireland Agency already 
has several important general advertising 

ts, without solicitation, from con- 





he sees his ad only when it app in 
next day’s papers. Two functions are 

is—to take care of results and pay the 
bills. Arbitrary? Well, of the four orig- 
inal clients with which the Service started 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Ireland still has 
three. Phila _ newspapers allow no 
commission on local advertising, so each 
client in that city pays for the Service out 
of his own pocket—some as high as $4,000 
a year, none less than $300, 

The Ireland Service is worthit. Built 
up on these independent lines, it is effi- 
cient. It caters to the buying public, not 
the advertiser. Probably no agency 
the world is so close to the real buying 
public, day after day. There isn’t an- 
other Service like it in the United States. 
As only one account of a kind is accepted, 
it has a waiting list. If one of its clients 
= to-morrow, two or three other mer- 
chants in his line of business are waiting 
in order of precedence to take his place. 

Here are some of the things accom- 
plished in the past six months : 

A retail clothing business, advertised 
steadily through the Ireland Service for 
ten years, was advised to increase its ap- 
——_ ten per cent to meet new con- 

itions in its field. The advice was acted 
“upon, and in a few weeks this firm’s trade 
had grown forty per cent. 

Last spring, when the Agricultural De- 
partment asserted that ninety-five per 
cent of all whiskeysold in this country is 
adulterated, a pure whiskey campaign was 
started for one of the Ireland clients, and 
his retail trade in whiskies increased eight 
times over its former total. 

A Philadelphia oy | plant, with a 
daily output of 100,000 loaves, began a 
bread campaign in the newspapers. In 
three months the Ireland Service ran its 
daily output up to 126,000 loaves. 

A newspaper campaign on olive oil 
created a demand so great for a large gro- 
cery house (six years an Ireland client) 


cerns who have looked into the Ireland 
Service and were convinced that the plans 
used so successfully for retailers could be 
adapted for a general campaign. Without 
exception, this has proven true. 

The significance of this Service to the 

eral advertiser is t. All advertis- 
ing is retail and doca/ inthe end. Itmay 
be printed in the magazines, it may 
paid for by the manufacturer, yet ulti- 
mately results are worked out far away in 
a retail store. The advertising agent who 
knows most about retail advertising and 
vetail human nature is best fitted to 
direct general advertising. 

This seems to round out the story of the 
Ireland Service in its relation to the gen- 
eral advertiser. Entering into further de- 
tails would not add much for his informa- 
tion, because they would be somebody 
else’s details, and what he wants is light 
on his own, 

A good many readers who glance over 
this page will find it interesting, perhaps, 
as information, yet not specially apropos 
of anything they have in hand. But one 
reader | = hundred may have in mind 
a general advertising campaign, a 
ive or already in operation. One reader in 
a thousand may have an advertising fail- 
ure behind him or a success before him, a 
commodity seeking new markets or one 
that has still to be introduced nationally. 

To that reader the Ireland Service is 
important—so important that he can 
hardly afford to remain without a knowl- 
edge of its experience in his particular 
line, the service it has rendered to local 
clients with similar propositions, its un- 
derstanding of the things to be done and 
those to be avoided, its capacity to handle 
his p iti ‘om a standpoint not pos- 
sessed by any other advertisin agen in 
the world. After he knows what this 
vice can offer him, it might be wisdom 
not to use it. But to proceed without 











knowing this would be far otherwise, 


- 


LAN AT CRISS PLT TS Se 
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Kansas and Nebraska have raised 120 


~ million bushels of wheat—25 per cent more 


than last year—and a corn crop that will 
break all records is assured. The country 
is well stocked with cattle and hogs. The 
banks have more money on deposit than 
ever before. The three million people in 
these two States are enjoying a high tide of 
prosperity. They are as intelligent and 
progressive as any corresponding population 
to be found anywhere onthe globe. The 
only satisfactory way to reach them is 
through the columns of 


Che Kansas City Star 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 








Circulation guaranteed over 125,000 
each issue, and 


Che Kansas City Weekly Star 


which goes to 250,000 farmers, who have 
paid for it one year in advance. 
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Why Not Give Us an Oppor- 





tunity to Figure on Your 





Fall Printing ? 











If we cannot convince you that we are entitled 
to your order of course we won’t get it; and the fact 
that we want to figure on it is pretty good proof that 
we think we can get it. Bear in mind that so far as 
mechanical facilities are concerned we offer you the 
best in New York, and that we can give you a class 
and grade of service which is difficult to obtain. 


We have ideas that are original, but not freakish. 
We can give your printed matter an individuality and 
a distinctiveness which will make it stand out head 
and shoulders over ordinary printed matter—over 
even the good kind. The average printed thing is 
glanced over and thrown away. A really fine piece 
of printing, showing thought and artistic taste, is 
carefully preserved. If you appreciate the high import- 
ance of having the latter kind let us hear from you. 











THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


Thirty-three Union Square, New York City. 


mi 63) beet. 9 
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Agate Lines of Display Advertising 


CARRIED BY 


Louisville Daily Papers 





MAY. 
1904. 1905. 
Herald 161,404 207,267 = 45,863 or 28.4 p.c. Gain 


Courier | 


journal { 268,475 225,281 = 43,194 or 16.1 p.c. Loss 
Times... 307,292 282,477 24,815 or 8.0 p.c. Loss 
en 272,611 263,517 9,094 or 3.3 p.c. Loss 
JUNE. 
1904. 1905. 


Herald 131,545 173,488 = 41,943 of 31.8 p.c. Gain 


*Courier : 
Journal. 236,370 240,903 4,533 or 1.9 p.c. Gain 
Times... 263,434 257,809 = . 5,625 or 2.1 p.c. Loss 
Peeh.c... 236,408 230,541= 5,867 or 2.4 p.c. Loss 
JULY. 
1904. 1905. 


Herald 120,526 177,150 = 56,624 or 47.0 p.c. Gain 


*C ‘ 

iam. | 209,792 221,992 = 12,200 or 5.8 p.c. Gain 
Times... 228,799 204,514—= 24,285 or 10.6 p.c. Loss 
Post...... 203,774 178,595 = 25,179 or 12.3 p.c. Loss 





*Note.—In May the Courier-Journal inaugurated a SPECIAL BAR. 
GAIN DAY RATE of 1% CTS. PER LINE, or 264 CTS. AN INCH 





THE HERALD is the ONLY 
Louisville paper having one rate for all 
and charging the local merchant and the 
foreign manufacturer the same price, 
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JUDICIOUWUS ADVERTISING 
and ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 








You can buy quantity without quality, 
or quality without quantity elsewhere; 
but you can buy quantity and quality 


in Everybody's Magazine only. 








§ Circulation in quarter-dozen lots at quarter-dozen prices 
—and a waste of one-third to one-half in duplication—it 
reads like an epitaph! The only ground on which you can 
justify anything so mournful is that you have already 
bought up the best of the market and need more. ¥ But 
advertisers in Everybody’s Magazine are not talking about 
epitaphs. There you can buy absolutely the best in quanti- 
ties of 650,000, at less than 80 cents per page per thousand. 
@ The readers of Everybody’s Magazine—if you have not 
stopped to consider just who they are—are the readers of 
other high-grade magazines ~/us thousands of well-to-do 
people who have not hitherto been regular readers of any 
monthly publication. You, yourself read the magazine, 
your friends read it, and you like the looks of the people 
whom you see reading it on the train. 4 If you could ex- 
amine the letters accompanying the 7,000 subscriptions 
which we are now receiving each week, you would appre- 
ciate the character of those who sign the checks. 4 Let us 
send you detailed information on this point—the names of 
subscribers in your city, the testimony of your own local 
news-dealer as to the character of Everybody’s patrons, or 
the ‘‘records of results” of some forty advertisers who say 
that Everybody’s heads their lists in the sale of everything 
of high-grade, from squabs to automobiles. 


ROBERT FROTHINGHAM, 
Union Square, New York. Advertising Manager. 
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QUESTION? 


Do you know a good advertisement when you 
see it? If you do, you will be interested in the 
advertising prize competition which begins in the 
October number of APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE. It may do you some good to match 
your judgment against the great reading-public, who 
in the past have taken such an interest in this adver- 
tising competition. Valuable prizes will be given to 
those who select the best advertisement and who 
give their reason for the selection in fifteen words. 
A competition of this kind has many advantages: It 
suggests a critical examination of the advertisements 
and opens up the subject to intelligent discussion, 
Mouth to mouth advertising is usually the final factor 
in the sale of any article. The competition will give 
advertisers a correct estimate of their advertising 
‘*copy,” because, after all, the public estimate is the 
only estimate that is worth anything. If you enter 
the contest as a competitor, you will be interested in 
knowing just how much your judgment is worth; if 
you are an advertiser in the magazine, you will be 
interested in finding out whether you know the pub- 
lic or whether you don’t. Incidentally, our October 
number is the best, yet. Full particulars of the prize 
competition will be found in that issue. 
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Which is the best Advertisement? 


~~ we? Se » a 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, 


25 cents a copy. Three dollars a year. 











New York: CHICAGO: 
436 Fifth Avenue. 378 Wabash Avenue. 
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The Red Bank Reg ister 


RED BANK, MONMOUTH CO., NEW 2 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 


eo 


I! 


The Red Bank REGISTER is a weekly newspaper of sixteen pages. 





Its circulation during the past six months, from March 1 to 
August 31, 1905, 
Averaged 3,231 per issue. 


The REGISTER covers the news of Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, thoroughly. The paper is well known everywhere throughout 
Monmouth County, and it goes into more than nine-tenths of the 
homes in its particular field. 

The REGISTER is well edited and handsomely printed. It car- 
ries more local advertising than any other paper in Monmouth 
County. 

Advertising Rates, 20 Cents Per Inch Per Insertion. 


JOHN H. COOK, Publisher. 


The circulation of the Red Bank Recister is guaranteed by Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 


Seeceesesssossooooeoses 


GUARANTEED 


COSCO OOCOOOCOOCCCOCOCE 
@00000000-000080600 








In the State of New Jersey is one publication which possesses the Guarantee 
Star, which signifies that the publishers of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory will pay one hundred dollars forfeit to the first person who 
successfully controverts the accuracy of its circulation statement, as given in 
the 1905 issue of the Directory. The paper so distinguished is the Red 
Bank, N. J., Register. 
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: e f THE CHICAGO EXAMINER’S 


Certificate of GUARAN- 


TEED Circulation, just 
Ou issued by the Association 
of American Advertisers, 
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Here Are the Totals 


July, 1905, Net Paid City . . . - . 10,035 
July, 1905, Net Country, etc, . . . . 24,974 


Total for July (net) . 135,009 
Average for year ending Aug. 1,1905 . 133,448 
Average City Circulation for the year, . 102,136 





The Chicago Examiner 


— = is the 











Leader +: Morning Field 


It guarantees more City Circulation than the 
Chicago Tribune and Chicago Record-Herald 
combined. TheA.A.A. figures 
show that THE CHICAGO EXAMINER is the 
one medium necessary to cover 
Chicago’s morning field effectively. 


Our advertising rates are the lowest, circulation 
considered, Ask Lord & Thomas about us. 


The Chicago Examiner, 146 Franklin St., Chicago 


SMITH @ THOMPSON 
Eastern Representatives, Potter Building, New York 
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to decide and do it at once! we mean, write us, fire a 
volley of questions at us, about the 


“EVER-WOUND” CLOCKS, 


the all-year-round-clocks, they are built by skilled men 
(not thrown together), best we can buy materials, built to 
last, to meet the most exacting demands for accurate 
time without any attention whatever, except to change 
the 2 dry batteries 
once in 18 to 24 
months at a cost of 
less than 3 cents per 
month (36 cents for 
2 batteries). 

We make them in 
styles of cases and 
sizes to meet your 
requirements for in 
or out-door use; the 
one herewith illus- 
trated is greatly in 
favor for out-door 
service, being a 
double case, #.¢., a 
case within a case, 
making same abso- 
lutely Storm and 
Dust-proof; the dial is 12 in, enameled, surrounded with 
advertising in Gold or Silver text, with Black ground, 
which insures getting them in the choicest locations. 
Don’t fail to ask about our special-first-order-from-your- 
city-price, it’ll be mighty interesting, if your’s is the first. 


—F WOUND CLOCK CO., 


Temporary Office: 


40-50 N. {2th Street, : PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ADVERTISING EGG BOX. 
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PATENTED. 
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ONE MILLION 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH. 


Printed in two or more colors. 
FOR THE ADVERTISING OF 


FOOD PRODUCTS and HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES. 


Your advertisement on our Egg Boxes goes into more 
homes, and reaches more buyers of your class of goods than 
through any other medium. Talks to the woman of the 
house—the buyer for the home, in the right place and at 
the right time. 

Advertises to the Wholesale Grocer, the Retail Grocer 
and the Consumer at the cost of only one medium. 

All spaces are preferred spaces ; every advertisement 
having a separate and conspicuous position that cannot be 
ignored. 

Cheapest and most effective advertising medium, 
with no waste, no returns and positive proof o1 circulation 
guaranteed. 

Let us tell you something about our circulation and 
wonderful system of distribution through the wholesale and 
retail grocers. 

Send for booklet. 


THE RITTER AND HALSTED ADVERTISING CO. 
260 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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If you are not a victim of the 


FETISHISM 


that street car advertising is only an economical supple- 
ment to other forms of advertising, you are ready to believe 
the truth whole heartedly, to use street cars unsupported, 
and to reap a harvest of success like 


CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 
EGG-O-SEE 
AND MANY OTHERS 


Thea you cannot get your cards in quick enough to please 
yourselves. When you come to think of it, does it not appear 
absurd to <xpect a two inch single column space in a monthly 
magazine, or a three inch single column space in a daily 
paper to equal in advertising force a colored 11 x 21 inch 
street car card? 


THE COST TO REACH ANY GIVEN NUM- 
BER OF PEOPLE IS THE SAME 
IN EACH CASE. 


Manufacturers who use the right kind of copy in street 
cars, secure returns from them at a cost ridiculously low 
compared with the cost from other mediums. If yours is 
a meritorious commodity, we are prepared to show you how 
you should use street car space and quote you cost for cover- 
ing the field in which you desire to market your product. 


THomas BALMER, 
Advertising Director. 


THE STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Flat Iron Bidg., New York. 


Controlling the street car advertising 
space almost everywhere through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 
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CAMPBELL’S SOUPS—A 
STREET CAR STORY. 


NOW ADVERTISED IN STREET CARS 
IN 372 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES—STREET CARS 
SELECTED AFTER A COST INVESTI- 
GATION OF OTHER MEDIA—ONE- 
HALF THE CARS IN NEW YORK 
CITY DOUBLED SALES IN A YEAR 
IN THE METROPOLIS AND ALSO 
INCREASED SALES ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 
—A BUSINESS IN ITS INFANCY. 


Condensed soups are one of the 
most recent products of modern 
canning methods. About seven 
years ago the Joseph Campbell 
Company, of Cam-en, N. J., suc- 





they had something novel, and 
that advertising would give them 
a supremacy which would always 
remain with them, whatever sub- 
sequent developments might 
throw on the market in the way 
of competing products. 

Our advertising began a year 
later,’ says Leonard M. Frailey, 
secretary of the company. “The 
first appropriation was $5,000, and 
before a dollar of it was spent we 
investigated all the recognized 
media—paint, billboards, street 
cars, magazines and newspapers. 
How much would it cost? That 
was what we wanted to know, and 
finally our choice fell upon street 
cars, which seemed to be cheaper 
than all others. Our first con- 





ceeded in perfecting five varieties 








delicacy — consommé, 
Julienne, vegetable, tomato and 
chicken. These, it is said, were 
the first soups to be sold in tins. 
The company also originated the 
one pound can, which has given 
rise to the phrase “Six plates for 
ten cents.” Upon that hangs a 
large part of its subsequent suc- 
cess, 

Until then the Campbell con- 
cern had made nothing but staples 
such as mince meat, salad dress- 
ings, catsup, preserves and simi- 
lar food articles. Very little ad- 
vertising had been done because 
there was nothing distinctive to 
advertise. With the development 
of the condensed soups, though, 
the officers of the corporation saw 


of this 


tract called for one-third of the 
street cars in New York City for 
a year. This service cost $4,200. 
After six months’ advertising 
we had evidence that led us to 
increase the number of cars to 
one-half, and at the end of the 
year we were glad to make a con- 
tract for every street car in New 
York City. What sort of evi- 
dence did we have? Sales! In- 
creased sales, increased demand 
and the fact that we were doing 
only one kind of advertising. At 
the end of our first year’s cam- 
paign, when Campbell’s Soups 
were only two years old, our sales 
in New York City had increased 
100 per cent. Since then we 
have never been out of the New 
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York street cars, and our sales in 
New York City have never ceased 
to multiply year after year. 

“But more interesting was the 
effect on national sales, which 
had increased twenty-five per cent 
during the first year, when our 
advertising was confined to New 
York. This is due to what I call 
the national circulation of New 
York street cars. The metropo- 
lis has a floating population of 
250,000 people all the time. This 
floating population is made up of 
people who come to New York 
to spend money, buy stock, look 
around and see what is new in 
every line. Women make up a 
large proportion of this public, 
and they see more than men, but 
all New York’s floating popula- 
tion eventually returns home and 
tells what it has seen. The con- 
sequence is that what is advertis- 
ed in New York street cars, pro- 
vided it be of national interest, 
is more or less generally known 
in every corner of this country. 
Chicago street cars have a nation- 
al circulation, but of far less size 
and influence. Philadelphia and 
Boston street car circulation has 
none of this national quality at 
all, but is altogether local. 

“After New York, we contract- 
ed for the street cars of Phila- 
delphia, and then Boston and Chi- 
cago were added. Other terri- 
tory was taken on steadily until 
to- day we are using street cars in 
372 cities and towns throughout 
the United States. Besides the 
cars we have a good many bulle- 
tins in places where they obtain 
large circulation, and are just 
going into magazines for the first 
time with the September issues. 
Our magazine advertising is de- 
signed to supplement the cars by 
letting people know more about 
Campbell’s Soups than can be told 
on a car card. It will be educa- 
tional, telling readers why to use 
condensed soups first, then why 
to use Campbell’s. We want to 


talk about our factory and _ its 
cleanliness, about the care taken 
in buying everything that goes 
into our product, about our enor- 
mous output and the twenty-one 
varieties. 


Our chief reliance is 





on the women’s magazines. There 
are dozens of interesting details 
about Campbell’s Soups which 
can be set forth in the monthlies. 
For example, even so simple a 
soup as the vegetable has thirty- 
two ingredients, and besides the 
exactness with which it is cooked 
and blended, every can contains 
infinitesimal quantities of herbs 
and other flavoring that could not 
be embodied in a soup as made at 
home. There is something to be 
said about purity, too, for no 
form of preservative is employed 
in Campbell’s Soups, nor anything 
that would not be used by the 
most scrupulous housewife. Buy- 
ing in enormous quantities, we 
not only get better prices on raw 
materials, making our soups more 
economically than they could be 
made at home, but obtain a far 
higher grade of materials than the 
housewife could purchase at the 
best grocers and butchers. This 
is the magazine story. 

“Newspapers we have never 
found practicable for our pur- 
poses. For one thing, their cost 
is prohibitive. In estimating the 
cost of covering New York City 
with daily papers, for instance, we 
found that four papers every 
other day for four months would 
foot up an aggregate of $10,640, 
provided the ads were of adequate 
size. This amount of money will 
buy far greater value in car space. 
Then, in most of the prominent 
dailies throughout the country the 
department store announcements 
overshadow general advertising, 
so that nothing but the largest 
spaces are impressive. 

“Our car cards at first were 
plain statements of fact about the 
soups, with the characteristic red 
and white label. But after a time 
we employed jingles, written by 
Charles M. Snyder, who wrote 
the De Long Hook and Eye copy. 
Now we have a style of card that 
is on the ‘Spotless Town’ order. 
The pictures are the work of Miss 
Grace G. Wiederseim, whose del- 
icately humorous drawings of 
children are well-known in the 
magazines. These pictures have 
taken hold of the public in con- 
nection with our advertising, and 
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we have been careful to preserve 
their character in the lithograph- 
ing. Last spring we made an 
error that shows how such things 
become important to the public. 
In the belief that it was about 
time we did something original 
and different, the pictures of 
children were dropped from a 
new series of cards, and Mr. 
Snyder’s jingles illustrated  in- 
stead with little soup cans, fitted 
with arms and legs, flocking 
across the cards by the dozen. 
Almost immediately all requests 
for copies of our cards, which we 
had been receiving in consider- 
able numbers, from persons all 
over the country, stopped short. 
The public manifested no interest 
in the new series, and from com- 


ing a change it is only necessary 
to turn the card. To fill all the 
cars for which we now have con- 
tracts takes 35,000 cards. By 
making them reversible, there is 
economy of paper-stock and time, 
while we also save handling, 
wrapping, boxing and _ between 
$300 and $400 monthly in express 
charges.” 

One of the best pieces of ad- 
vertising the company has is its 
can label—a design in red and 
black. This is not only simple 
and attractive as a color scheme, 
but admirable for its clean cut 
lettering. No matter how many 
different varieties of canned 
goods a grocer may have on his 
shelves, the Campbell Soup label 
is pretty certain to stand out 
against them all. The colors of 





ment that has come to us we 








have seen that it is wise to re- 


store the former pictures. Ad- 
vertising analysts might ask what 
these jingles and child pictures 
have to do with soup or the idea 
of eating. Not long ago we had 
a request from a physician for 
some of the cards, and he stated 
that he had never found anything 
that made children, eat so heartily 
as our pictures. Anyone with 
experience of children will tell 
you that tempting their appetites 
is often a serious problem. 
“Formerly we changed the 
cards every two weeks, but now 
they remain in the cars a month. 
As is the general practice nowa- 
days in putting out street-car ad- 
vertising, the cards are reversible 
—lithographed on both sides with 
different pictures, so that in mak- 


the label make it prominent, while 
the lettering is readable at a dis- 
tance. From the advertising stand- 
point nothing is quite so bad as 
the ordinary label on canned 
goods. A manufacturer in this 
line, studying the principle of the 
Campbell Soup label, might find 
that in this detail there is a means 
of advertising far superior to the 
endless placards and grocery store 
hangers he sends out, for the label 
falls directly under eyes that are 
ranging the shelves for sugges- 
tions. 

When the Joseph Campbell 
Company first began to make con- 
densed soups the weekly output 
was ten cases. To-day it is over 
twenty million cans yearly, and 
the demand grows steadily. In 
fact, it has only been scratched 
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thus far, and when it is remem- 
bered that here is the increase of 
less than seven years, the pos- 
sibilities for further growth be- 
come suggestive. Condensed 
soups are so much finer in flavor 
and so much more convenient 
than any home product that they 
have already become staple with 
hundreds of thousands of families. 
Yet the present consumption is 
but slightly more than one can 
per family per year. This busi- 
ness, aggregating $2,000,000 at 
retail prices, has been built up al- 
most wholly through the street 
cars, and is one to which the 
street-car advertising people point 
with pride, a shining example, as 
they have every reason to do. 

_ Several other brands of con- 
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president; John T. Barnes, vice 
president; Leonard M. Frailey, 
secretary and H. L. Williams, 
treasurer. 

Some facts and figures connect- 
ed with the manufacture of Camp- 
bell’s Soups will probably be oi 
interest. Between 5,000 and 6,000 
tons of tomatoes alone are re- 
ceived during a season, while 
twenty different kinds of grand- 
mother’s “yarbs” go into the vari- 
ous soups. Meats are purchased 
by the ton and stored in the fac- 
tory’s own refrigerating rooms. 
The vegetable soup has thirty- 
two ingredients, the tomato has 
sixteen and even so simple a dish 
as the consommé has fourteen. In 
one day’s run of ox-tail soup re- 
cently 9,450 pounds of ox-tails 
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densed soups are also made and 
advertised by other manufactur- 
ers, but the Joseph Campbell 
Company’s output is said to be the 
largest, being about six times that 
of all other companies combined. 
This company has been doing 
business in Camden more than 
thirty years, dating from its foun- 
dation by Joseph Campbell, who 
conducted a general preserving 
and condiment industry. The 
founder died some years ago at 
the-age of eighty-five, after living 
to see the growth of his corpora- 
tion to proportions far beyond 
anything he had ever dreamed of. 
The Campbell interest then 
ceased, and now the company is 
controlled by Arthur Dorrance, its 


were used—nearly five tons—1,620 
pounds of carrots, 2,052 of tur- 
nips, 1,782 of onions, 1,188 of 
salt, 216 of sugar, 54 pounds of 
celery seed and 1,080 gallons of 
whole tomato pulp. Into one 
day’s output of the chicken soup 
went nearly four tons of chickens, 
with two and a half tons of rice. 
During 1904 there were cooked up 
into soups 340,949 pounds of beef, 
199,886 of chicken, 175,146 of ox 
tails, a million clams and 11,078 
calves’ heads. Twenty-eight steel 
jacketed kettles on the top floor 
of the factory make the stock for 
this gigantic first course of mil- 
lions of dinners. Each has a ca- 
pacity of 200 gallons and boils the 
stock by steam upon the princi- 





























ple of an oatmeal boiler. From 
there it goes into fifteen 110-gal- 
lon blending kettles, is put into 
cans by a machine that fills 100,000 
a day, soldered by a machine with 
a faculty of closing thirty cans at 
a blow, or over 100,000 in a day, 
and placed, tightly sealed, in a 
sterjlizing kettle at 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then another ma- 
chine attaches the labels at the 
rate of 90,000 cans daily. No 
meats are handled in’ warm 
weather, but even in fly-time the 
factory is free from winged 
things. A fly scarcely has his in- 
quisitive head in one of the win- 
dows ere the big ventilating fans 
have blown him down two blocks 
away through the rooms and out 
of an opposite window. All the 
odors, mostly savory, go out in 
this way too, so it is remarked in 
Camden that while the odor of 
soup. is strong at the ferry, work- 
ers in the factory seldom smell 
it unless near the kettles. As for 


things that creep, modern meth- 
ods of food manufacture have 
made many inyprovements upon 
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mother’s old-fashioned kitchen. 
Mother’s kitchen was clean theo- 
retically, but a place like the 
Campbell Soup factory is almost 
surgically clean. 

“You see these cement floors,” 
observed Mr. Frailey during a 
tour of the plant. “Well, every 
day, or twice a day if necessary, 
they are flushed with the hose. 
Now, when I tell you that we 
seldom see a cockroach in here it 
will probably impress you, for in 
thousands of home kitchens where 
dainty women preside it is thought 
no shame to harbor cockroaches, 
which are regarded as inevitable. 
But we are so finicky on this 
point that five years ago we offer- 
ed our employees $2 apiece for 
cockroaches found inside the fac- 
tory. I don’t believe we've paid 
bounty on a single one in two 
years,” Jas. H. Cottins. 

A FoLpver from the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York, shows the 
Remington polychrome ribbons in nat- 
ural colors, with suggestions for using 
the colors in correspondence, billing, 


ecard filing, etc. Live information, 
therefore good advertising. 











The vacation times are 


for inks on credit. 


tion charges. 






17 Spruce Street, 


Time for Work. 


thing points to our having a busy fall and winter season. 
This is your opportunity to send for a copy of my 
price list and specimen book, and at your leisure figure 
out the difference between my prices and what you paid 
If you are a fair-sized consumer, I 
am willing to wager from a cigar toa tall hat, that if 
you were dealing with me since the first of the year, you 
would have saved enough to give yourself and family a 
nice vacation at the sea-shore or in the mountains. All 
I ask is a trial order, and after trying the goods, if you 
feel dissatisfied with your bargain, I stand ready to re- 
fund your money and reimburse you for all transporta- 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


now at an end, and every- 






NEW YORK. 
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It is only fair to state that the 
illustrations of these posters are 
merely tracings from photographs 
of the originals, and cannot be re- 
garded as doing them justice; it 
would be impossible to do any 
poster justice in black-and-white 
reproduction. 

The purpose of a poster is first 
and finally to sell goods. 

That statement is hardly new or 
original enough to be copyright- 
able, but it seems to be mighty 
easy for the average advertising 
manager to lose all his commer- 
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part in persuading the reluctant 
hand to go down into the tight 
pocket and bring up legal-tender. 
Swapping merchandise for cash is 
a sore, hard thing for the sales- 
man to do in person. If you 
don’t realize it, just go yourself 
to a stranger—or even to an ac- 
quaintance—and_ offer him a 
house, or a horse, or a typewriter, 
or even a big red apple, and try 
to get him to pay you good, hard, 
unmistakable money for it. 

In putting out a profitable 
poster, you must pretty near pass 





NESTLES 


CONDENSED 








cial consciousness at times in a 
blind intentness on _ color-combi- 
nations or word-sounds. 

It is safest to bear in mind one 
vital fact when laying out a poster 
campaign and during every stage 
in the preparation of sketches: It 
is too easy to assume that the 
casual passer-by is already some- 
what interested in the article ad- 
vertised, or at least somewhat in- 
formed about its nature or its 
qualities. 

The poster—like any other unit 
in the sales force—should be em- 
ployed and compelled to do its 





Not like “rolled oats - 
not by a long sight 
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(steam-cooked oatmeal ) 





out your wares with one hand 
and hold out the other for the 
money. 

If you want to see a plain ex- 
ample of a good idea gone wrong 
—and put out by a concern which, 
judging from its past work, knows 
exactly what a good idea is—note 
this Nestle’s Milk Poster: 

The successful merchants who 
control Nestle’s Milk knew well 
enough what this poster ought to 
do. They knew it ought to show 
a picture of the articles they were 
offering—the premiums—and so 
they had them drawn in correct 
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proportion to the grocer and his 
customer. But they lost sight 
of the fact that when thrown up 
large there would be more people 
than premiums in the picture, The 
people take up so much of the 
design that the spoons might be a 
pair of gloves and the coupons 
might be anything, 

The wording barely saves this 
poster from complete uselessness. 
The words stand out in spite of 
the picture; whereas the wording 
should derive focus from the 
picture, 

The “H-O” poster is an oppo- 
site example. In the most hurried 
glance you cannot fail to at least 
see these two letters “H-O.” The 
scheme of the designer was evi- 
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interested, as perhaps one in fifty 
might do, you would then dis- 
cover the little reason why “H-O” 
is better than something else; be- 
cause it is steam-cooked oatmeal, 
very different from ordinary 
“rolled oats.” 

The bulletin advertising for 
men to enlist in the United States 
Marine Corps may be more ob- 
vious than artistic, but you could 
say worse things about a poster 
design than to call it obvious. 

This particular bulletin must 
have proved very attractive to the 
young man out of a job, the 
young man who always had a 
passion for drums and guns and 
brass buttons, the young man 
whose effervescent patriotism re- 
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DUTY ON SHORE, AT SEA AND 
IN THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 
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dently to bring out the two letters 
whether or not anything else 
showed up. Couple that strong 
“H-O” on the posters with more 
explicit advertising in magazines 
and newspapers, and the poster 
must be of some help to the sales 
force, even if nothing but the two 
letters were ever seen. In a slight- 
ly less hurried glance the pitcher 
and the stream of cream, which 
are purely incidental, are seen as 
well as the letters, and you could 
not mistake that “H-O” is some- 
thing to eat, even if you never 
heard of it before. The effect of 
an ordinary casual glance would 
be to make your mouth water, if 
you happened to be a little hungry 
at the time. And if you became 


quires a few years of military ser- 
vice, and to the young man who 
hankers for a taste of sea life, 
and wants to see the world. The 
designer of this bulletin thought- 
fully stood the happy-looking 
private out on a cool, sightly, 
fresh-airy esplanade by the sea. 
He is neither hot, nor dusty, nor 
tired, nor bored. He has ap easy 
mind and a full tummy. His 
clothes fit him, and evidently his 
undershirt doesn’t scratch him. 
And the whole story is right 
there: what it is all about and 
where to go to see about it. 

If the United States Marine 
Service is as pleasant as this bul- 
letin makes you think it is, it cer- 
tainly does beat collecting over- 
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due bills, hustling hash in an 
eight-cent beanery, jackassing 
ash-barrels up the alley, weeding 
onions in the South patch, and a 
whole lot of laborious things like 
that, 

The Warner Corset poster af- 
fords striking proof of the ruinous 
influence of a small error in bal- 
ance. It is perhaps hardly fair 
to condemn a poster just because 
of one slip-up in the design—al- 
though truly in this case the one 
slip-up is enough to destroy the 
attractiveness of the entire design. 
It certainly does look as if the 
lady had tried on a pair of Bill’s 
overalls, and the “Gee, Mame!” 
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EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED | 
expression on her face seems to 
fit the circumstance. It is all be- 
cause the artist made the skirt be- 
low the corset show very dark, 
and the garments that appear 
above the corset very white and 
filmy; there is no contrast at all 
at the top of the corset to balance 
the great contrast below. 

Aside from this error in bal- 
ance, the somewhat uncomfort- 
able expression on the lady’s face, 
and the rather jumbled effect of 
cathedral windows in what ought 
to be the background, the poster 
has considerable merit. As a 
dramatic critic might plagiarize 
and say, “All except Hamlet, the 
tragedy was well played.” 























Publicitous Advertising 


is in its infancy. 





Mere Publicity 





is mistaken for 


Good Advertising. 





Few publishers do 
Real Advertising. 





Solicitors, Specials, Costly 
Printing and Postage are 
wasted on Peddling White 
Space by alternate boasting 
and whining, bluffing and 
wheedling; and, when all 
else fails, by Circulation 
“Claims,” many based on 


Fabricated Figures 
and 


Far-fetched Facts. 


Incidentally fortunes are 
squandered on “schemes” 
to buy “‘ Subscribers” who re- 
fuse to stay bought. Rarely 
even a spasmodic attempt, 
let alone a con- and persis- 
tent campaign of Advertis- 
ing for Ads. Why not try 


Promotional Advertising 


E. W. KRACKOWIZER 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 







BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF FRINTERS' 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


The advertisement marked No. 
1 is a-British effort, based upon 


an excellent idea. The story the 
advertisement tells is that ‘‘Sec- 
cotine will hold in place the dome 
of St. Paul’s or mount sections of 
the microscope.” This is certainly 
an interesting way of putting it 
and illustrates impressively the 
wide scope of the usefulness of 
the article advertised. The trouble 
with this advertisement is that the 
argument is cut up into sections 
of black and white and presents 
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33 UNION SQUARE. N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR: ETHRIDGE. 





and it sometimes seems as if the 
space were wasted, as the pictures 
in themselves are unattractive and 
seem to show no points of super- 
iority over or difference from 
other articles of the same kind. 
It is frequently the case, though, 
that there are details in such pic- 
tures which the layman does not 
grasp, but which tell the story to 
the manufacturer who uses the 
machinery in question. It is, 
therefore, not always safe to say 
that a certain illustration might 





BREAKAGES 


LARGE or SMALL 


OY 


NEVER BREAK 
AGAIN. 


Seccoti Ne wilt 
hold in its place 
the DOME of 


the MICROSCOPE. 


sano von ona. FREE SAMPLE 


Sole Proprietorey — 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., 
BELFAST ano LONDON. 








No. 1 








No. 2 





anything but a pleasing appear- 
ance. In No. 2 the same idea is 
illustrated in a much neater and 
more effective manner and plenty 
of room is left to set the text up 
in clear, readable type. 

4 + * 


The use of illustrations show- 
ing exact pictures of the article 
advertised is conceded to be wise 
in most cases. In trade paper ad- 
vertising illustrations of this char- 
acter are used most profusely, 


as well be left out, for it may tell 
a story which is not apparent to 
the layman. In this class of ad- 
vertising, however, there is ap- 
parently one good kind and one 
poor kind, and examples of both 
are shown herewith. The Coes 
wrench ad occupies a full page in 
a publication whose type measure 
is about 5x7. This gives in the 
original advertisement a clear and 
excellent picture of the wrench it- 
self—a picture which impresses 
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even one who has no particular 
use for wrenches with the sturdy 
strength and mechanical perfec 
tion of a Coes wrench. The other 
advertisement—that of Penberthy 











When it Comes Right 
Down to Good, Strong, 
well made Wrenches 
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in the right and wrong use of 
trade paper space. Trade paper 
advertising has improved  tre- 
mendously in the last ten years, as 
manufacturers are learning that it 
can produce actual results if in- 
telligently handled. The old idea 
was that it was the duty of the 
manufacturer to advertise in his 
trade paper because it was the 
organ of his trade and he ought 
to contribute to it. It was not 
supposed to do him any particular 
good, so he paid little, if any, at- 
tention to the copy he ran. Th: 
up-to-date manufacturer of to- 
day realizes the importance and 
value oi space in his trade papers 
and exercises good judgment in 
the preparation of his copy. 
* * * 


This advertisement of the Lake 
Shore 18 hour service between 











= 
pumps and injectors—occupied a 
half page in the same periodical 
and is little, if any, better than 
worthless. Pictures of four dif- 
ferent appliances or devices are 
shown and each is so small that 
it must be meaningfess even to 
the engineer who knows all about 
such things. It would have been 
much better to show the picture 
of one of these appliances and 
give it room enough to show off 
pn SAS ALR Date aT i aaNet A 





For Every Engineer 





Another bad 


its good points. 
thing about this advertisement is 


the poor balance between the 
black and white and the conse- 
quent confusion of the text. A 
comparison of these two adver- 
tisements, even in their reduced 
form here, is an excellent lesson 


if CHICAGO 
d a 


1 con: 








~~ Fyne tinecewe 
E> NE ae 


Chicago and New York is strik- 
ing, but of doubtful value. The 
idea of being shot out of a gun in 
Chicago and landing plump into 
the Grand Central Station in New 
York may be thrilling but is not 
tempting. Being shot out of a 
gun is more than risky—it is extra 
hazardous. The projectile not only 
spoils what it hits but gets all 
mussed up itself and is never fit 
to use twice. This advertisement 
is more suggestive of accident and 
death than of comfort and con- 
venience. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


_ Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
views upon any subjzct discussed in this department. 
Store Management, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St.. New York. 
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Whatever may be said of the 
“open door” policy for a country, 
it is a mighty good one for a 
store. No matter how big and 
imposing an array of windows a 
store may have, a low, narrow 
entrance is pretty sure to convey 
an unfavorable impression — to 
suggest that, in spite of the at- 
tractive windows, not many care 
to pass that way. Tell people, in 
the newspapers, where to find 
you, stop them with your win- 
dows, let the windows lead them 
around to a_ wide, hospitable- 
looking doorway through which 
still other displays may be seen 
and they'll enter almost involun- 
tarily. You will readily recall the 
time when hardly a store outside 
the large cities could be entered 
without going up a step or two. 
Finally it would occur to some 
merchant, perhaps after a visit to 
the city, that it would be an in- 
novation in local merchandising 
and an advertisement in itself to 
have his store floor on a level 
with the sidewalk, and his win- 
dow somewhat below the chin 
level of the passer-by. After the 
change was made he wondered 
why he hadn’t made it before; 
and gradually brother merchants, 
seeing its advantages, followed 
suit. A narrow doorway, or a 
wide one half ‘filled with goods, 
is not very inviting, especially if 
all the available space is filled by 
people coming out. It conveys an 
idea of cheapness and mediocrity. 
I noticed in a stroll up Sixth 
ave., this city, the other day, the 
store of T. Kelly, a furniture 
dealer—263 was the number, I 
think. I noticed it because its 
front was so different from all 
the rest. It was wide open—no 
door at all—and one could almost 
be in the store without being off 
the street. The effort was very 
much as though the entire front 
of the store had been torn out, 
only there was no litter about. 


There were no windows, nothing 
that looked like windows—just 
two long lines of restful and use- 
ful looking furniture, running 
from the very sidewalk to the 
back of the store, with a wide 
aisle between and mirrors at the 
back to exaggerate the display. 
This wouldn’t do for all kinds of 
stores, it might not be just the 
thing for all furniture stores; but 
I guess it’s a good thing for Mr. 
Kelly, for I now remember hav- 
ing noticed it several years ago. 
At any rate, a store floor should 
be on a level with the street, and 
the window floor not more than 
knee high, except for small ar- 
ticles like jewelry. 
* * * 


The best window display is one 
in which the goods themselves are 
so attractively or unusually ar- 
ranged as to command attention. 
A nice outfit of puppies or kittens 
would be all right if you were 
selling dog cakes, flea extermi- 
nators or cat meat, but, if it hap- 
pens that you are not handling 
such things the animal exhibits 
should be few and far between, 
because instead of suggesting any- 
thing in connection with your 
goods the “cute little things” will 
distract attention from them, and, 
strange as it may seem, there are 
people who have an aversion for 
dogs and cats. Give your goods 
the first chance, always; that’s 
what your windows are for. But, 
if you can get some movement in 
the window as well, by all means 
do so, for even a little thing that 
moves is much more likely to at- 
tract the eye than a big thing 
without movement. 

* * * 


I was reminded, the other day, 
of the possibilities of the electric 
fan in show windows, by seeing 
in one .f the windows of a 
Woolworth Five and Ten Cent 
Store, on Fourteenth street, this 
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city, a lot of toy balloons appar- 
ently trying to break the glass 


and get out. With the instinct of 
a Sherlock Holmes I almost 
instantly divined the cause, 


and my deductions were prov- 
en correct when, on a closer 
inspection, I discovered an elec- 
tric fan at the back of the win- 
dow. The uneasy balloons 
against the glass were intended 
to sell other balloons not yet in- 
flated and lying in and out of neat 
little envelopes covering the bot- 
tom of the window, together with 
the small tubes for “blowing them 
up” and strings for tying them. 
A card in the window stated that 
they were five cents each, and in- 
side the store a girl was having 
all she could do to pass them out 
and take the nickels. 

The electric fan can be used 
in a similar way in handker- 
chief or flag windows, partially 
concealed by handkerchiefs or 
flags fastened at one side to 
the supports on the fan, with 
other handkerchiefs or flags 
tastefully arranged all around it 
It will keep the fabric constantly 
in motion and is sure to attract 
atention. There are dozens of 
other window uses for the electric 
fan that will occur to you if you 
give the matter a little thought. 
But keep in mind the fact that 
you are trying to sell your goods 
and don’t let them become a side 
show or merely incidental. 

* * * 


I never saw cigars so cleverly 
handled in show windows as they 
are at the United Cigar Store Co.’s 
big store in the Flatiron building— 
window after window, up Broad- 
way and down Fifth avenue, and 
every window distinctly and 
strikingly different from the rest. 
Cigars in one window, smoking 
tobacco in another, pipes in an- 
other and so on. A few days ago, 
the largest window, which is the 
point of the “Flatiron,” was 
dressed in imitation of a camping 
scene. There was a large and 
handsome canoe in the center, 
with oars and fishing tackle ap- 
propriately arranged, while 
farther back was a white tent 
with guns leaning against it, a 





patent camp stove in front of it, 
and the usual surroundings. Just 
inside the tent, on a table and in 
plain sight, was a nice assort- 
ment of cigars, the boxes being 
disposed with the carelessness ot 
a true camper, some closed, some 
open just enough to show the 
cigars and their attractive bands. 
Now, there was a cigar window in 
which other things than cigars 
predominated—but the connection 
was there, to any smoker, and to 
him the cigars were perhaps the 
most conspicuous. It would have 
been just as good or better for 
a sporting goods window. Sucha 
scheme can be duplicated most 
anywhere by borrowing the ne- 
cessary accessories from a dealer, 
who will be glad to loan them, 
as, no doubt, the Siegel-Cooper 
Co. was in this case, for the ad- 
vertisement on a card stating by 
whose courtesy they were dis- 
played. 
2 * 

When you find yourself at the 
tail end of a season with goods on 
hand that are likely to be out of 
style, or for some other reason un- 
salable with the coming of an- 
other season, it is often a good 
idea to disregard their cost and 
dispose of them in a way that will 
create a sensation, with the conse- 
quent free advertising. It gets 
new faces to look over your 
counter. It brings old familiar 
ones back again for another look. 
It impresses your store, its loca- 
tion and what it sells, on the mem- 
ory of a great many people and 
suggests a strong probability of 
other bargains on other days for 
those who pass that way. The 
matter lelow, a paid ad printed 
in reading matter form in a recent 
issue of the New York Evening 
Sun, shows how an enterprising 
clothier and haberdasher of this 
city created a good deal of ex- 
citement and favorable talk, prob- 
ably at comparatively small ex- 
pense considering the publicity it 
gave him: 





THE LAMBERT STORE. 
Exciting Scene When Straw Hats Were 
Given Away. 

Cortlandt street from Church street 
to West street was in an excited state 
of mind yesterday from 11 to 12.20 
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o'clock. It has been the custom of the 
Lambert clothing and gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing store, at this time of the year, 
to get rid of all its surplus straw hats, 
There were 1,500 unsold straw hats 
in the store yesterday morning. A few 
of them were placed in a small glass 
case in front bearing a sign which 
read: “Any straw hat in the store for 
10 cents.” Promptly at 11 o’clock this 
extraordinary sale began. In less than 
five minutes the spacious store was 
thronged, and it was found necessary 
to summon the reserves from Church 
street police station. At 12 o’clock the 
sale was suspended. Every man inside 
the store at that time was allowed to 
select a straw hat and to leave without 
paying for it. The clerks stood at the 
entrance of the store and threw the 
straw hats remaining into the crowd, 
which packed the street to such an 
extent that all traffic was suspended. 
It was long after 1 o'clock before 
Cortlandt street resumed its normal 
aspect. 

In a smaller town, a smaller 
merchant can get even more ou 
of such a scheme with a smaller 
number of hats, and, consequent- 
ly, at a much smaller cost. In 
a smaller town the newspapers 
will treat it as a matter of news. 
If the merchant is an advertiser 
and knows his business, an oc- 
currence of this kind ought to be 
good for five or six inches of 
space in a part of the paper where 
he couldn’t buy space at any price. 
There are many articles which lend 
themseives very readily to this 
idea—things of which a_ great 
many are sold during their sea- 
son at a good profit, and which, 
because of that and their low cost 
can be slaughtered or practically 
given away at the end of the sea- 
son and still show a very respect- 
able average profit. Mind you, I 
do not advocate continued selling 
without profit, all along the line, 
but when there is something to be 
gotten rid of whose room is of 
more value than its company, 
don’t make any measly little ten 
per cent or twenty per cent cuts 
and expect people to enthuse. 
Make a cut that will stop every- 
thing and everybody before your 
door, and get some good advertis- 
ing out of it. 

* * * 


The store that’s on “the wrong 
side” can do many little things to 
attract attention and business to 
itself—can offer little conveniences 
that cost little or nothing and that, 
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if offered at the right time and 
in the right spirit, will be gladly 
accepted and highly appreciated. 
For instance, I was walking, 
yesterday, down what I take to 
be the “right side” of Cookman 
ave, Asbury Park’s main business 
street. I was as “dry” as Asbury 
Park is supposed to be, but pre- 
ferred plain aqua to soda water, 
which is the only thing on tap 
here to those who are not ac- 
quainted. I was “rubbering” 
across the street for anything that 
might be of interest to those who 
read this department, when, just 
in front of Mr. Joe Cerf’s general 
store, I espied an attractive, cold- 
looking water cooler, bearing a 
warm invitation to have some ite 
water on Mr. Cerf, and promptly 
crossed to the “wrong side” to ac- 
cept. Now in that particular case, 
it didn’t do Mr. Cerf a cent’s 
worth of good, but I'll gamble 
that, directly or indirectly, that 
water cooler scheme brings in a 
“quarter” for every cent it costs, 
Mr. Cerf is the kind of a mer- 
chant who, in the winter, puts a 
card in his window asking people 
to “Come in and get warm,” and 
who knows enough to know that 
such invitations, even when un- 
accepted, help some. Neither of 
these ideas are new, but both are 
good enough for anybody to use, 
anywhere, and the man who puts 
in a little time in thinking what 
he can do to bring more profit 
through indirect advertising can 
think of plenty of just such 
schemes that can be used at no 
greater cost. 
a 
TO GET THE WORKING MAN’S 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 

Under the title, “Open Saturday 
Eveiings,” the Nineteenth Ward bank 
of Third avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street issues the following congenial 
announcement: 

“To accommodate you we have de- 
cided to open the bank Saturday even- 
ings. The cashier will be at leisure to 
talk matters over with you, and we in- 
vite you to come in and see us, whether 
you have an account here or not. You 
feel perfectly free to go to a dry goods 
store or a grocery store. We want you 


to fee] just as free to come to us.” 
Its assurance is probably due to the 


fact that Fifty-ninth street is a great 


place of trade, to whom a bank on Sat- 
urday night would be quite an aid to 
merchants.—Advertising, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ InK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas ad window 
cards or circuiars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmeat 








Decatur Lanp, Loan anpD ABSTRACT 
ComPany, 
Decatur, Texas. 
Editor Ready Made Depariment: 

Dear Sir—Find inclosed a couple ot 
copies of an ad we are running in our 
county papers, showing two different 
ways in which it is “set up.” 

As you are well aware an Abstract 
ad and a Real Estate are very hard 
to get out of the rut with. Very few 
new features present themselves to get 
up a new - Having the pub.icity 
part of the above firm to look after | 
am always on the fookout for new ma- 
terial for an ad. In tearing my hair 
for some idea to base an ad on it oc- 
curred to me to see how many tax suits 
were on file against lands in the 
county. I found 1,069. This gave me 
the very idea that I wanted. 

We get a copy of Printers’ Ink 
each week, through our Mr. J. P. 
Hayter, and if you could see how 
eagerly I scan every page of it, getting 
ail that I can out of it (which is 
immense) you would readily under- 
stand how much I[ think of the Little 
Schoolmaster. 

If you think that the inclosed ad 
would assist any of your real estate 
and Abstract readers I would be very 
giad if you published it, 

I like the “Ready Made Ads” more 
than the other features of your valued 
publication. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Cares. 





This is a happy idea for an ab 
stract ad; it not only shows that 
a great many property owners are 
in need of such service as this 
company offers, to determine 
whether they are property owner 
or not, but it tells what an ab- 
stract is and gives some idea as to 
its cost, the last being an import- 
ant point which I have never seen 
before in an ad of this kind. Lots 
of people are prevented from buy- 
ing a thing or a service that they 
ought to have through a wrong 
idea of its cost, many of them 
will never take the trouble to in- 
quire about it, and that is why the 
price or the price range should 
be printed unless it is a high one. 
A newspaper ad of this sort is 
doubly effective because it appeals 
not only to the man of the house 
but also to the wife and _ the 
children who, through his death, 
might be confronted by a very 





knotty and serious problem _in- 
volving their only resource. The 
only criticism that seems worth 
while concerns’ the displayed 
head, which in my opinion would 
be more effective if it read like 
this: “There are 1,069 disputed 
titles in Wise County.” No doubt 
a similar condition in other local- 
ities will enable other abstract 
men to make profitable use of this 
idea. Printers’ INK appreciates 
the thoughtfulness which prompt- 
ed Mr. Cates to send it in: 





1,069. 

Wise County has a few less than 
1,450 surveys within its borders. Scat- 
tered through these surveys are 1,069 
bad titles. We absolutely know that 
there are that many. Now then, lay 
down this paper and ask yourself this 
question: Is my home one of these 
1,069? If you don’t know, positively, 
wouldn’t it be good business judgment 
for you to find out? You are, of 
course, just as liable to die as any- 
body else. If you were to drop off 
could your wife and babies straighten 
your title? They wou'dn’t know what 
to do. They would just have to de- 
pend on what some one else told them. 
Would it not be common, horse sense 
to have us examine the records and 
make you an abstract? One that will 
show you right down to the last deed 
how your title is. Abstracts are not 
so expensive. They average in price 
from $12.50 to $15. It is worth that to 
you to be sure that your home is safe, 
your title perfect and your loved ones 
protected? Think of the toil and 
sweat that it cost you to get that home. 
Then think of the 1,069. Are you 
one of them. 

THE DECATUR LAND, LOAN & 
ABSTRACT CO., 
J. P.. Hayter, Manager. 
Decatur, Texas 





A Very Timely One From the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star. 


White Brandy for 


Brandying Peaches 
6sc. qt. $2.50 gal. 

You invite success at 
brandying peaches when you 
use such a brandy as this. 
It has shown itself to give 
just the right tone to the 
preserve. 

TO-KALON WINE CO.,, 
614 14th st., "Phone M. 998. 
Washington, D. C. 
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I Think This One Would Have Hit the 
Engineer Quicker and Harder if It 
Had Shown a Cut of the Detroit 
Lubricator, for Instance, With a 
Brief Description, Then Mentioned 
the Other Things In Small Type at 
the Bottom. This Would Have At- 
tracted the Eye of the Engineer at 
Once, Where “Our East Window” 
May-Not Touch Him At All. From 
the Arizona Republican, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Our East Window 


Offers many suggestions 
for the engineer. There 
may be seen_ lubricators— 
The Detroit; Injectors, The 
U. S.; Grease Cups, The 
Moon; Oil Cups, Steam 
Gauges, Glass Oilers, Glass 
Water Gauges Gauge 
Cocks, Fusible Plugs, Brass 
Oiler Sets, etc. Then we 
a'so handle the Auto-Spark- 
er. If you have any bat- 
tery troubles it will pay you 
to investigate this method 
of ignition. No belts, no 
batteries, connected directly 
with the fly-wheel. 

If you will call at the 
store or write us, we wi'l be 
glad to furnish you with lit- 
erature and information on 
any of the above fittings. 

EZRA W. THAYER, 

127-133 E. Adams St. 
124-126. E. Washington St. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 











A Laundry Ad From the Peoria 


Ci.) Star. 


[ Gee! It’s Hot! 


Hot weather! 

Clothes are stuffy and 
sweaty! 

They’re_ also full of 
wrinkles—it’s a way clothes 
have in such ‘weather. 

This is caused in part by 
the lightness of the gar- 
ments, 

But whatever the cause— 
here’s the cure: 

Call up Main 1926, either 
*phone. We will then call 
for and return your clothes 
fresh and clean, free from 
wrinkles and soil. Give 
them whatever treatment 
they need and you know 
“Our Work is Superior.” 

As for charges—hundreds 
of satisfied customers say 
they are most reasonable. 

May we look for a trial 
order? 

MEYERS BROS., 
Steam Dye Works, 
Cor. Hamilton and Monroe 
Streets, 


Both ’Phones Main 1926. 
Peoria, Ill, 

















A Headline That’s Pretty Sure to Get 
Attention, Especially From Those 
Who Have Recently Been “Visited.” 
From the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. 


After The Stork’s 
Visit 

the most acceptable visitor to 
the convalescent is a case 
of Sterling Beer. Order to- 
day. Both ’Phones 168. 
ST. JOSEPH BREWING 

COMPANY. 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Jenkins Talks as Well About Talking 


Machines as About Pianos. From 
the Kansas City Times. 





Don’t Buy a “Screecho- 
phone.” 


Get a “Victor” or an 


“Edison” 

People whose experience 
with “Talking Machines” 
has been confined to the 
various “‘Screechophones” 
and ‘‘Scratchophones” with 
which the market is flooded, 
have no conception what- 
ever of the possibilities of 
the genuine machines made 
by the Victor and Edison 
companies. The poor'y con- 
structed imitations so freely 
advertised “screech” and 
“scratch” so horribly that 
they set one’s nerves on 
edge and are an unbearable 
nuisance and a delusion at 
ony, price, 

here is only one gen- 
wine, satisfying talking ma- 
chine, “The Victor,” and 
only one Phonograph, “The 
Edison.” They produce 
music and sound without 
scratch or vibrations. They 
have become organized feat- 
ures of home entertainment. 
Either of them supplies a 
continuous programme of 
music, song and recitations 
—the great military bands, 
the famous orchestras, cele- 
brated singers, eminent in- 
strumentalists, talented elo- 
cutionists; in fact, the 
world’s best talent is at 
your command, and all re- 
produced with perfect faith- 
fulness to the original. And 
these kings of the talking 
machine world cost no more 
than the imitations, 
a” of Victor, $15 to 


100. 
Price of Edison, $10 to 


0. 
$1 down, $1 a week. 
Largest stock of cylinder 
and disc records in the 
West. 
THE J. W. JENKINS’ 
SONS MUSIC CO., 
1013-1015 Walnut St. 

















CHartes Ross, Advertising, 
211 Fifth Avenue, 
McKeesport, Penn. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Str—May I be further bene- 
fitted by Printers’ INK in the receipt 
of the text of the entire year’s series 
of the birthstone verses? 

I am anxious to obtain these for a 
jeweler client, as they are, so far, 
much better than any others. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuartes Ross. 





Here they are, Mr. Ross, and 
if you’d like to see how another 
jeweler has made excellent use of 
them, write to Henry Birks & 
Sons, Montreal, Canada, for their 
booklet “Birth-Month Stones.” 


JANUARY. 
By those who in this month are born 
No gems save Garnets should be worn: 
They will ensure you constancy, 
True friendship and fidelity. 


FEBRUARY 
The February born will find 
Sincerity and peace of mind— 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the Amethyst will wear. 


MARCH. 
Who on this world of ours their eyes 
In March first open shall be wise, 
In days of peril firm and brave 
And wear a Bloodstone to their grave. 


APRIL, 
Those who in April date their years, 
Diamonds should wear, lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow. This stone 
Emblem of innocence is known. 


MAY. 
Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring’s sweet flowery month of 
May. ; 
And wears an Emerald all her life 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


JUNE. 
Who comes with Summer to this Earth 
And owes to June her day of birth, 
With ring of Agate on her hand 
Can health, wealth and peace command. 


JULY. 
The glowing Ruby should adorn 
Those who in warm July are born; 
Thus will they be exempt and free 
From love’s doubts and anxiety. 


AUGUST. 
Wear a Sardonyx, or for thee 
No conjugal felicity; : 
The August born without this stone 
’Tis said “Must live unloved alone.” 


SEPTEMBER. 
A maiden born when Autumn’s leaves 
Are rustling in September’s breeze, 
A Sapphire on her brow should bind; 
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OCTOBER. 
October’s child is born for woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know; 
But lay an Opal un her breast 
And hope will lull the woes to rest. 





NOVEMBER. 
Who first comes to this world below 
With dull November’s fog and snow, 
Should prize the Topaz’ amber hue; 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 





DECEMBER. 
If cold December gave you birth, 
The month of snow, and ice, and mirth, 
Place on your hand a Turquoise blue— 
Success will bless you if you do. 





If This Ad From the Leavenworth 
(Kan.) Times Doesn’t Sell Cement, 
There Must be Something the Matter 
With the Cement or the People of 
Leavenworth. 





What a Little 
Cement Will Do 


Repair the cellar floor, 
the sidewalk, cistern, well 
curb, top of the chimney, 
brick walls or stone walls. 
Many of us have numerous 
small but needed _ repairs 
about our property, a little 
cement would quicly mend. 
Let’s get a little good fresh 
cement—it won’t cost much 
—and attend to these re- 
pairs now. No matter how 
little—or how much—you re- 
quire we want to sell it to 


you. 
Our high grade Portland 
cement of great durability 
and strength, per % bbl. 
sack, 75c. 
1oc. allowance for sack 
when returned. 
Small amounts re. Ib. 
A. M. GEIGER, 
Opposite Hay Market, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 











A Seasonable One from the Attica 
(Ind.) Daily Ledger. 


Pure Cider 
Vinegar 

Guaranteed to keep pickles 
crisp for a year. $100 for 
any adulteration found in 
this vinegar. 0c. the gal- 
lon. Jelly glasses with 
tops, 25c. the dozen. Glass 
fruit cans all sizes. Gran- 
ulated sugar, the best, 16 
Ibs. the dollar. 

F. B. OGBORN, 
Cash Grocery and Bakery. 
Attica, Ind. 








*Twill cure diseases of the mind. 
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An Informative Ad for Fire Insurance, 


This One from the Binghamton (N. 
Press Ought to Find a Ready 
sponse. 


A 











Farm Insurance ! 


It is a well known fact 
that very few insurance 
companies will write Farm 
Insurance at any price. The 
reason is simply this: The 
amount of income from farm 
risks is much less than the 
out-go. Farm fires once 
started are seldom checked, 
and the losses are “total.” 
The rate on Farm Insurance 
is not as much compara- 
tively as that upon other 
kinds of insurance. If you 
are in need of Fire, Light- 
ning or Tornado Insurance 
let me hear from you. 
have two large companies 
who are still accepting farm 
risks where the buildings 
are in good condition. Now 
is the time. 
$500 Wanted. on Mortgage. 

W. PARKER SMITH, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


Spring Valley, N. Y. 











Mothers 


How many times do you 
plan some way to provide 
amusement for your children 
in order to keep them home? 
Try some of our nice clean 
white sand. 

4 Bushe's, $1; 2 bushels, 
soc. Delivered. 
BINGHAMTON GLASS 

COMPANY, 
32 Crandall St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Good Idea. 


(N. Y.) Leader. 








ped : 
Use Your Kitchen 


Boiler As A 
Radiator 


Dispense with your coal 
range entirely—connect your 
furnace with your hot water 
tank—enjoy an _ unlimited 
supply of hot water through- 
out the winter and cook 
with gas the year around, 

BINGHAMTON GAS 

WORKS. 


Binghamton, N. Y. ci 








From the Rockland County Leader, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


¥,) 
Re- 


From the Binghamton 





A Good Bid for Business. From the- 
Lynn (Mass.) Evening Item. 





Upholstery Art 


There’s an art in the 
make-up of fine upho'ster- 
ing. The points most essen- 
tial to successful results are 
the little details of finish 
which produce the artistic 
effects. 

These are hard to define, 
but at once noticeable. With- 
out them all suggestion of 
style and comfort is lost: 
with them every demand is 
satisfied—they give the work 
its character, 

Permit us to figure on 
your next order for up- 
holstering, and give sugges- 
tions, if possible, for its 
betterment. 

Estimates free, 


HILL, WELCH & CO. 
Munroe St. Oxford St. 
Lynn, Mass. 











A Very Good One from the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal; But If 
Prices Are Low Now, Why Not Say 
Just How Low? 


It Makes No 
Difference What 
Your Coal Bill 
Was 


Whatever your coal bill 
was last winter it will be 
1-5 less next winter if we 
can show you the wisdom of 
buying your coal now while 
the prices are low. Tele- 
phone for one of our men. 


McLAUGHLIN COAL & 
GRAIN CO 





Both Phones 490. 
Memphis, Tenn. 











At Last That Old, Familiar Cry Is 
Turned to Account in Advertising, 
and a Most Appropriate Headline It 
Makes for an Auto Supplies Ad. 


“Get a Horse” 


ought to be robbed of some 
of its taunting terrors if 
you give due heed to this 
list of auto supplies and re- 
member that we are head- 
quarters. 

Auto Supplies: ¢ 

(Here followed a long 
list of auto supplies.) 
DANBURY HARDWARE 

COMPANY, 





Andrews Block, Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 
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“Salesmanship-on-Paper”’ 
What is It? 


R, ADVERTISER! 

The War is now on! 

That War is between “General 
Publicity” and ““Reason-Why” Advertis- 
ing, as developed into its Lord & Thomas 
stage of ““Salesmanship-on-Paper.”’ 

There’s plenty of Intrigue on foot, too, 
by those who haven’t a foot to stand on 
in this Merry War. ae 

Surprising how many Advertising 
Agencies, and Persons, now claim the 
origination of this Revolution in Adver- 
tising! 

Some of them say they “have been 
writing that ‘Reason-Why’ kind of Copy 
for years!”’ 

When asked to define what they mean 
by ““Reason-Why” Copy, they say—“Oh, 
that underscoring and zéalicizing of 
words in the type-setting.”’ 

Did you get ¢hat,—Reader? 

Their conception of ‘‘Reason-Why” 
and “Salesmanship-on-Paper”’ is limited 
to the mere underscoring and tfalicizing 
which they have seen used in current 
examples of it. 

In their opinion the mere accent on 
certain words, in a sentence, constitutes 

“Reason-Why,” even though the sentence 
be devoid of reasoning. 

“So they say, truly enough, that thev 

“have written that ‘Reason-Why’ kind of 

copy (according to their conception of it) 
years and years ago.” 

Granted,—They have supplied the husk 
without the kerne/ of “ Reason-Why’’—the 
shadow without the substance of Sales- 
manship-on-Paper. 

Yea, and they are still supplying it to 
Advertisers who are ‘easy” enough to 

“accept the will for the deed’”’ from those 
incapable of producing veal “*Reason- 
Why” Advertising. 

— Mr. Advertiser,—let us accent 
this— 

““Reason-Why” Copy is not merely a 
stringing together of words, with here 
and there an underscore, or an italicizing. 

True “‘Reason-Why” Copy is Logic, 
plus persuasion, plus conviction, all 
woven into acertain simplicity of thought 
—pre-digested for the average mind, so 
that it is easier to understand than to 
misunderstand it. 

When this is written into the every-day 
language of the People, so that a Child 
could interpret its full meaning without 
= effort, it then becomes what we 
cal 

AAP ON PALER. “ 

” 


But, that saiietiienains term, viz., 
Salesmanship-on-Paper, has aroused the 
agg A of another Class of strategists 
in the War. 

There be People who think they have a 
Copyright on the word ‘‘Salesmanship” 
—and who grudge anyone else the right 
to use it. 

These Narrow People must therefore 
get busy, to willfully misinterpret the 
motive of *Salesmanship-on-Paper.” 


They must needs rush into print wit 
the statement that it means this— 

“Give your account to Lord & Thomas, 
dismiss your Salesmen, and we will force 
the Retailer to stock up on your goods 
whether he will or no.” 

What generous motive inspired that 
interpretation of Salesmanship-on-Paper, 
—think you? 

Well, itis the same sort of motive as 
inspired that other carefully circulated, 
and equally ridiculous, Rumor, viz.: 

“Lord & Thomas are advising all Gen- 
eral Advertisers to go into the ‘Mail Order 
Business.’ 

Now, Mr. Advertiser! 

We have done more Advertising, at 
our own expense, for our own business, 
than any other Advertising Agency in 
America, or perhaps in the world. 

(That is surely a vivid proof that we 


“believe in our own kind of Advertising, 


because we find it pays.) 

Look those advertised statements of 
ours over, from first to last. 

If you, or the would-be Translators, 
can find in them a single sentence which 
could reasonably be interpreted as ‘‘ad- 
vising General Advertisers to go into the 
Mail Order business” we will pay you 
the cost of that advertisement, in all the 
magazines used. i 

If you, or they, can point out a single 
sentence which even suggests that the 
Advertisers * ‘dismiss their Salesmen,”’ or 
that we “force the Retailer to carry your 
goods whether he will or no,” then we'll 
pay you the cost of the whole campaign, 
(viz., $43,000.00 as spent in four months). 

And, if we have never even suggested 
such things in our Advertising, don’t you 
think the People who makesuch malicious 
statements will stand a little watching, 
on other statements they are Jzkely to 
make with similar intent? 

* * * 


Of course, we were prepared to expect 
such tactics— 

A campaign so aggressive as ours 
against that Gold-brick of Advertising 
called ‘‘General Publicity” had to be 
fought in some assassinating manner by 
those who deal in that inexpensive, and 
to them profitable commodity. 

Because, the Sponsors of “‘General 
Publicity” dare not openly, and frankly, 
compete with our “Salesmanship-on- 
Paper”’ on the Tests for Results which we 
have defined, for that very purpose, in 
our “Book of Advertising Tests.” 
ie But they can quietly, and confidentially, 

knock” where they find the demand 
for our ““Salesmanship-on-Paper” grow- 
ing. 

And they can “Rumorize,” Misinter- 
pret, and Twist the meaning of our Cam- 
paign, to those who have not yet read 
our “Book of Advertising Tests.” 

However, there’s a destiny which in- 
variably sends all Hogs to a Killing. 

And, the “General Publicity”’ iikators 
who want a// the profit there is in Adver- 
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tising for themselves, leaving little for 
their Clients, are sooner or later coming 
up against the Test for Results we have 
prepared for them in our “Book of Ad- 
vertising Tests.” 

That will be their Waterloo! 

Then, the difference in Earning Power 
(for the Man who pays the Bills) between 
Cheap and Catchy “General Publicity” 
and our own costly, because carefully 
studied,. ““Salesmanship-on-Paper”’ will 
be painfully apparent. 

Meantime, Mr. Advertiser, you will do 
well to accept our interpretation of what 
we mean by ““Reason-Why” and ‘‘Sales- 
manship-on-Paper.”’ 

” * + 


This is what we mean by ‘‘Reason- 
Why” and “Salesmanship-on-Paper:” 
First—We dase our judgment of both 

Copy and Mediums not upon 
Opinions, nor on Guess-work, but 
upon the absolute Evidence af- 
forded by our “Record of Re- 
sults,” which is clearly explained 
in our “Book of Advertising 
Tests.” 

Second—We do not advise, and never 

have advised, General Advertisers 
to gointo Mail Order business. 
But we repeat, and affirm, that 
all Copy for “General Advertis- 
ing’”’ should possess as much posi- 
tive Selling - force, — Reasoning, 
and Conviction,—to sell goods to 
Consumers, through Retailers, 
(against substitution) as it would 
need to sell goods direct to Con- 
sumers dy mail. 

Third—We claim that the Space used 
with “General Publicity” copy to 
merely “Keep the name before 
the People” can be used, at the 
same cost, to do all ¢hat and cre- 
ate, in addition, a positive pur- 
chasing Impulse in the mind of the 
Readers, which will result in ac- 
tual Sales of the Goods advertised. 

Fourth—We contend that the only 
feasible way to prevent substitu- 
tion, on the part of the Retailer, is 
to convince Consumers, in ad- 
vance, through “Reason-Why” 
and “Salesmanship-on- Paper,” 
before they ask Retailers, that the 
goods in the advertisement are 
the goods he should insist upon 
getting for his own sake. 

Fifth—We submit that this kind of ad- 
vertising, viz.,—‘Salesmanship- 
on-Paper,”—is the greatest pos- 
sible help to Traveling Salesmen. 
Because, it creates, 7m advance, a 
market on a logical and perma- 
nent basis for the advertised 
goods they sell, and it makes 
their goods, when once intro- 
duced, ‘‘stick” with Consumers, 
so that Retailers can’t “side- 
track’ the demand for them with 
substitutes. 

ao. 


Our “‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’” makes 


no pretense at taking the place of the 


his services, which we consider vitally 
necessary in marketing advertised goods 
to Retailers. 

But, it does claim to tell Consumers the 
very things a good Salesman would want 
to tell them about his goods if he had the 
chance to talk with each one of them per- 
sonally at the Retailer’s Store. 

And,—that’s why we call it ‘““Salesman- 
ship-on-Paper.” 

Because, it tells, in prin?, just what the 
able Salesman would like to tell verbally, 
to Consumers, about his goods if he 
wanted to se// them to Consumers. 

If Traveling Salesmen fully understood 
what the present Revolution in Adver- 
tising meant to them, they would “root” 
for “‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’”’ at every 
opportunity. 

Because the Traveling Salesmen are 
today doing practically a// the work for 
which ‘“‘General Publicity’ advertising 
gets the credit. 

If the General Publicity Advertiser has 
a ‘‘corking fine’ season, through the able 
eftorts of his Salesmen, the Advertising De- 
partment takes most of the credit for it. 

But, if the Sales fall down, from any 
cause, itis the Salesmen who get the dis- 
credit of that. 

So it is up to the Traveling Salesman, 
or the Wholesale Salesman, to choose be- 
tween the kind of advertising which only 
claims to “Keep the Name before the 
People” and our ‘“Salesmanship-on- 
Paper,” which tells these same people, 
in almost his own words, why they should 
buy A7s goods, instead of buying compet- 
ing kinds, or sudstttuted kinds. 

If ““Salesmanship-on-Paper”’ is wrong, 
and “‘General Publicity” is right, why 
doesn’t the Wholesale Salesman /alk 
General Publicity to the Retailer himself, 
when he wants to sell him Goods, instead 
of telling the Retailer why he should buy 
the said goods? 

Our “‘Salesmanship-on-Paper” is the 
Advance Guard of the “‘Salesman-on-the- 
Road,” and the “Salesman-in-the-Ware- 
house.” 

Itis his strong, and logical, Asszstant, 
and in zo sense his Competitor. 

Moreover it is the strong Assistant of 
every Retailer who honestly means to sell 
the Goods the Advertiser spends his 
money to sell. 

But, it is frankly a Foe to every substi- 
tuting Retailer. 

It is openly designed to checkmate Azs 
intention, which is to divert the demand 
Advertisers create for their own wares, 
to some other unadvertised article, on 
which he can make a larger profit, 

Every Salesman-on-the-Road, or Sales- 
man-in-the-Warehouse, should have a 
copy of our $5.00 leather-bound “Book of 
Advertising Tests,” which carries this 
subject further. 

If he will supply us with evidence that 
he is a bona-fide Wholesale Salesman, we 
will mail him a copy free of charge, pro- 
vided he writes for it before the edition 
is exhausted. 

Any General Advertiser, or Mail Order 
Advertiser, can also have a copy if he 


Traveling Salesman, or dispensing with writes in time. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Established 1873 
Largest Advertising Agency in America 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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The 1905 Issue 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is a book 
published annually, which gives complete information 
about the greatest industry in the whole world. 

It is complete, succinct and practical. 

Collectively the newspapers and magazines of America 
own more power than all the governments on earth. 

In dollars and cents of capital and earnings, the busi 
ness ranks with the greatest; and in importance, influence 
and real value, no other compares with it. 

Conceive for an instant the obliteration of all the 
newspapers! 

Imagine the discontinuance of all the magazines, and 
of those journals pertaining to the various trades and pro- 
fessions. 

There are more than 23,000 different periodical publi- 
cations issued in the United States. 

Every county has its local weekly. Every city has its 
dailies. Every trade has one or more journals or magazines. 
Art and literature in their highest types are disseminated 
in the great monthly magazines and in the national weeklies. 

The growth of these publications in strength and num- 
bers has been coincident with the growth of business in 
America. 

Newspapers and business are interdependent. . 

Without a dependable statistical record of publications, 
their growth could never have reached its present pro- 
portions, and the difficulties of the transaction of general 
business would be multiplied. 

Not only the advertiser is interested in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, but every considerable 
business house has use for it. It is supplemental to the 
commercial agency book and the atlas. 

It is a positive necessity to the man who expends even 
a few thousands per year in advertising. 

It is a profitable investment for the man who expends 
as little as five hundred dollars per year. 

It is valuably suggestive tothe man who spends nothing 
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for general advertising but who believes that ‘‘sometime” 
he may like to consider such a possibility. 

Even to those who do not now, and never will ad- 
vertise, Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is valuable 
for the information it contains. 

The general prosperity and intelligence of any county, 
or any State, can be judged more quickly and accurately 
from a knowledge of its newspapers than from commercial 
reports. 

A county with live newspapers is a live county and a 
good place to get business from. 

Trade and credit are best where newspapers are best. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory gives the 
name, location, date of establishment, publisher’s name, 
size, date and frequency of issue, politics and circulation of 
every publication in the United States and Canada. 

These are classified alphabetically by towns and States, 
again by character, or class, or trade. 

You wish to know the leading Republican newspaper 
in Des Moines—turn to Iowa and to Des Moines. 

, You wish to know if a paper is published in a new Okla- 
homa town—turn to Oklahoma and the town. 

You wish to see graphically how many towns in 
Indiana are enterprising enough to support papers of over 
1,000 circulation—turn to the map of Indiana, which shows 
such towns and no others. 

You wish information of any given line of trade, but 
you do not know if, or where, or by whom, there is pub- 
lished any journal devoted to that trade—turn to the 
classification by trades and get the name, place, circulation 
and frequency of issue. 

Is there a journal of taxidermy, of photography, of 
iron, of mining, of stoves, coal, or hay? 

The Directory will tell. 

Who better than the editor of a trade paper knows the 
new and old things of his trade ? 

The Directory will let you reach him with your query. 

Do you wish to judge the conditions in any given 
town or city? Do you wish to know what your customer 
is pushing and what is his competition? Do you wish to 
write him an intelligent letter about his local conditions ? 
What better than an examination of his local news- 
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papers containiag his own and his competitor’s advertising? 
Where will you find the names and addresses of the papers 
so you may secure copies ? 

- These are a few of the uses of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 

It should have a place in every business office where 
a knowledge of the general conditions of the next county, 
or the furthest State is desirable. 

No man can spend an hour perusing its pages without 
acquiring a broadened vision of the country, its possi- 
bilities, and the facts and potentialities of his own business. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory differs from 
other newspaper directories primarily in point of accuracy. 

It was established thirty-seven years ago by Mr. Geo. 
P. Rowell. 

Prior to its first issue, there did not exist any pub- 
lished list of American periodicals. 

Through all of its years, the Rowell Directory has 
been the only one which made any serious effort to secure 
accurate circulation statements from publishers. Its 
strenuous pursuit of the facts about the number of copies 
actually printed has made for it many cherished enemies 
among those who did not wish the truth to be known. 

On November 10, 1904, Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory passed into the hands of the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. It is an absolutely independent 
publishing enterprise. 

Copies of the Directory are sold only for cash. Ad- 
vertising space can be secured for cash only. 

This is the only Directory of which these things are true. 

It is the only Directory seriously regarded by large 
advertisers, and even advertising agents who publish di- 
rectories of their own, generally find that they must depend 
upon Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory for real 
information. 








Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


SEND ORDER AND MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 
10 Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY. 








